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On Time!---Predetermined Costs Have the Stimulus 


of a Railroad Time Table 


They Afford a Desirable Basis for Measur- 


ing Efficiency in Production and Selling 


thrill 
passes 


re N time!” What a 
ot satistaction 
through the car as_ the 
conductor gives the an- 

swer to the oft repeated query. What 

a satisfaction it is to get there 

cording to schedule. It may matter 

little to half the passengers if they 
are half an hour late; but, if they 
were, what protests there would be. 

How has it been possible to bring 
the limited through to reach the ter- 
minal on time? Only by having a 
time schedule for every step of the 
way. At every station, every signal 
tower, the question has been asked, 
“On time?” And, if the answer was 
“No,” then everyone’s best efforts 
went into the next part of the run. 
All along the route the time table is 
the governor; it is the standard of 
comparison, the yardstick of measure. 
On time! 

But we are not railroaders. We 
are manufacturers of yarns, and 
fabric, and hosiery, and what not. 
Yet, to get our shipments loaded to 
the cars on time, we must have them 
on time in the cards, in the spinning 
frames, in the slashers, in the looms. 
Final perfect performance is the re- 
sult of checking every step—the time 
table. As soon as we have a stand- 
ard, the job becomes a game—reach 
the goal, beat the record, get there 
on time. 


ac- 


Stimulus of a Goal 

lt is human nature to work better 
under the stimulus of a goal a little 
bevend anything previously achieved. 
The runner puts out his best efforts 
when someone is just ahead. And a 
manufacturing organization will show 
best results when striving to 
reach a known mark, a standard of 
per‘ormance—be it the picks thrown 
in the day by the weaver, the produc- 
tion of the week for the foreman, or 
the cost of production for the super- 
intendent. 


* Forley Rd., Millburn, N. J 





By W. O. Jelleme* 


Standard, or predetermined, costs 
furnish a measure on all operations; 
they are a base from which to work 
in measuring the efficiency of 
production and of selling. Let us 
suppose, for example, that the budget 
calls for the sale of 1,000,000 yds. at 
a total of $300,000, and that on this 
there is an expected gross profit of 
15% or $45,000 based on standard 
costs. The actual results shown by 
the operating statement at the end of 
the month is sales of $330,000, with 


a cost of $300,000. In other words, 
sales have gone 10% over budget, 
but costs have gone 17.7% over 
budget. Why? 


The first impression is that the cost 
of production is too high. Unless 
proper means of measuring are pro- 
vided, no one can tell. The manufac- 
turing cost may be too high, or it may 
just as well be that the gross profit 
obtained on the average was lower 
than expected. With a wide variety 
of product it may be difficult to deter- 
mine where to place the blame. 


Now suppose that, with the ratio 
between budget selling price and 
standard cost of 15% for gross profit, 
we find that the standard cost of 
the sales of $330,000 was $295,000. 
As soon as we have this figure, it is 
possible to measure results. We now 
know that the actual cost was $5,000 
greater than standard cost, but that 
the selling price was only $330,000, 
whereas on goods whose standard 
cost was $295,000. to provide the ex- 
pected 15% gross profit the selling 
price should have been $347,000. 

It can now be seen that the princi- 
pal fault lay in selling goods at a low 
margin, or in selling too large a pro- 
portion of low profit goods 


Budget Actual 
Sales.... $300,000 10064 $330,000 100% 
3 ee 255,000 85% 300,000 91% 


Gross profit 45,000 15% 30,000 9% 


The reason tor a lower gross profit 
than expected, from sales greater than 





budget, is quickly shown by the 
following statement: 
Ne ee ee ae S230,.000 LOO, 00% 
Less standard cost. 205,000 S9OL4% 
Selling profit. ... B5,.000 10.60% 
Standard cost. $295,000 
Actual cost... 300,000 
Operating loss...... nwo 1.5% 
Gross profit....... 50.000 9.1% 


By comparing this statement with 
the budget, it is easily seen that the 
fault lies in too small a selling profit 
(10.6% actual 1 budget ) 
and in a loss of $5,000 through too 


-C7 


against 15% 


high a cost of manufacture. 


Measurement of Results 

The usual cost system goes to great 
lengths to determine what things have 
cost, but gives no thought to what 
things should cost. A budget gives a 
standard of comparison for the money 
spent, and so serves as the standard 
for measuring the effectiveness of 
results in financial terms; but there is 
no reason in a manufacturing busi- 
ness why general accounts, budget, 
and cost system should not be parts 
of a carefully coordinated scheme for 
the measurement of results of all parts 
of the business. 

Some years ago no one bothered 
with what we call operating 
accounts; and, at the end of the fiscal 
period, when a profit and loss state- 
ment was prepared, it probably looked 
like this: 


Sales 


now 


$1,000,000 


cost of sales 


Less 





Old inventory $500, 000 
Purchases 550, 000 
Mfg. expense 75, 000 
Total $1, 425,000 
Less new inventory 535, 000 890, 000 
Gross profit 110,000 
Less selling and administrative ex 
pense 63,000 
Net profit $47,000 
Such a_ statement shows well 


enough what the result is, but it gives 
practically no assistance in determin- 
ing why the result is. Even when the 
two groups of expense are broken up 
in great detail, the statement still 
shows only what happened, and the 
only basis of comparison possible is 
with results of previous periods. 
Set a Standard 

Scientific management has brought 
out nothing of greater value to in- 
dustry than the fact that there is one 
This 
being the case, it is possible to set a 
standard for operation; not 
only for the operations of the mill, 
the production of machines, and so on, 
but for all the highly complex phases 
of business. 


best way of doing everything. 


every 


lf standards are possible 
for mill operation, then it is possible 
to set standards of production for 
every and standards of 
organization necessary to get out that 
production. 


machine, 


Call it a budget, or call 
it a standard organization, or what 
you will, the result is the same. It 
matters little at the start if the 
standard is. not 100% accurate. Prob- 


ably it never will be. The greatest 
step forward has been taken when 
some standard has been set, some- 
thing which it is believed can be 


accomplished and should be accom- 
plished, even though at present it may 
be far in advance of actual results 
Then we have a goal, and the time 
table can be planned to make us reach 
that goal. 

Now let us suppose that we have 
set our standards of manufacturing 
layout, of production, and of organiza- 
tion. We then have a statement of 
jobs, pay, and goods produced, cover- 
ing everyone from president to creel 
boy, and every machine from bale- 
breaker to calender; and, when we 
have added to these our allowances 
for supplies, and for power, we have 
a set of tables which can be converted 
into manufacturing cost per pound or 
per yard. If we assume a standard 


(63) 








materia ve Can arrive 

tandard cost per vard for finished 

] nm 1O1 i intermediate 

Ww it poss! je to make ar per 
ne tement in quite different 


( $1 1 
thus arriving at the same result as 
before, but having learned that out 
gross profit earned by the sales de 
partment was below the standard 


Standard Layout 
Standard layout is the basis for all 
other standards having to do with the 


total = production, ind =with the 
organization necessary to turn out 
that production In the usual cost 
plans, all money which has been spent 


is distributed to the production which 
has been turned out, and the results 


are the costs of the various units of 
production Very true But under 
such a method, the costs inevitably 


go up and down from one period to 
another 

lo let 
suppose that in a period with the mill 
full the 


is, exclusive ot 


take an extreme case, 


us 


running cost on an article 


material, lic a yard; 
and, in the next period, with part of 


the plant idle, the cost 1s I4c a yard 


Is it fair to charge all overhead to 
the actual production, thus raising 
costs at the very time when sales are 


needed? ‘True enough, in a sense that 


is what it cost to turn out the produc- 


tion that was made, but it would be 
more nearly right to state that our 
goods cost I1c per yard to make, and 
we lost 3c a vard because of idle 
capacity which we did not use. 
Standard costs presuppose a_ plan 
We must know what we intend to 


make before we can determine its cost. 
The standard layout, then, will be a 


of the kind of 


statement material on 
which every machine in the plant is 
to run. 


Standard Production 


The standard production is a state 
of the production expected mn 
detail and in total 
ot 
ot 


and production between processes. 


ment 
for the conditions 
the standard lavout There must, 


course, be a balance of equipment 


The 


standard production of each machine 


be based on the normal expected 


will 
production, including allowance for all 
necessary stops 

Standard Organization 


How much help will be needed 
the 


general labor? 


to 


turn scheduled production ? 


How 


supervision. It 


out 


much How much 


we know our job as 


manufacturers we can estimate this 


beforehand, and we know the rates 


that we will pay 


We now have a standard or budget 


for to be produced, for the 


sood 
KOOCS 
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nount of 


the 
that 


production, and for 
organization required to turn out 
production 
Classification 
\ll expenses will be grouped 
in the 


accounts 


and 
and 
will 


classified general ledger 
that they 


correspond to the classification wanted 


expense SO 


for expense distribution and for 
checking standard costs with actual 
costs, as will be described later. The 
important thing in arranging an 


is to make sure 
that it serves all the purposes neces- 


account classification 


sary \nv account classification, for 
example, can be made at the same 
time an organization chart If this 


is done, there will never be any doubt 
as to where an expense belongs. 
Overhead Distribution 
\nother great benefit to be derived 
from the use of standard costs is the 


of work 


saving in distributing gen 
eral expense. In working under a 
system of actual costs, all distribu- 


tions must be made each month, or as 
often as costs are to be checked. With 
standard costs the distribution is made 


once, and_ results are thereafter 


checked monthly or as often as needed 


by he standard costs. 
standard tie 


into the general accounts, and their 


using t 
lurthermore, costs 
in state- 
On the other basis there is no 


correctness is proven every 
ment 
proof except that all expense has been 
distributed somewhere. 

It is 


standard 


with 
completed, 


now possible, 


layout 


our 


cost to 


prepare statements which will tell 


immediately what the result is, in dol- 


lars, for every phase of operation, as 
shown in the following: 
Sales “ e $1, 000, 006 
Less cost of sales at standard 
cost . $84, OOH 
Add to adjust raw material to 
actual cost 41, (HH 895, OO 
Selling profit $105, 000 
Less Operating Variations 
Operating expense $6,500 
Waste . ome 
Weight variation i) 6, 500 
Gross profit $111,500 
Liss for overhead on idle equipment 1,54) 
* 116,000 
Less selling & administrative expense 63, 000 
$47, 000 


For any part of the organization 
which is incurring expense, a cor- 


responding credit can be set up. If, 
for example, the pay roll is the 
expense, the corresponding credit is 
the production multiplied by the 
standard labor cost for each item. If 


overhead is the charge, the credit is 
the hours of operation of the machines 
multiplied by the machine rates (the 
hourly cost of each machine arrived at 
by distribution of the overhead). 
Since total costs are obtained by 
adding the component parts, it fol- 
lows that, if desired, a statement can 
be made covering any department of 
the plant, which will show whether or 
not results are being attained, if labor 
cost is too high, what the cost is for 
idle equipment, and how the produc- 
tive efficiency of the department com- 


pares with standard. 


Canada’s Silk Industry Expanding 





Rayon Development Contrib- 


utes to 


Hk 

interest to-day by reason of the 
revolution being wrought by the de- 
of the manufacture of 
rayon and the growth of this activity 
It is of outstand- 
the 


silk industry is of particular 


velopment 


in many countries. 


interest to Canada _ because 


ing 


Interest at 


Present 


Dominion possesses vast resources of 
the raw material entering into rayon 
manufacture, and a great future in 
this industry is predicted for Canada 
which early establishment would go 
to substantiate. The report on the 
silk industry of Canada, recently pub- 
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In these days of textile surprises, nothing really surprises. 
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Not even out- 


door advertising by a sheeting manufacturer. 


The above photograph shows one of the new Pepperell signboards. 


are, at present, seven of these 
leading out of and into Boston. 


There 


so placed as to be on the main traffic arteries 
Particularly in this season of the year 


should these signs attract the attention of the many visitors who pass through 
Boston on their way to various New England points. 
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Bureau « 
ot 


Dominion 
therefore 


lished by the 
Statistics, is 
interest. 

This shows that at the end of 19 
there It plants in Canada « 
the manufacture of 
goods, one more than in the previ 
year, of were located j 
Quebec and five in Ontario. | 
capital invested in the industry w 
$9,224,224, or almost double that 
the previous year, Quebec contril 
ing 52.4%. The gross value of pi 
duction was $5,483,363, the cost 
materials being $3,361,035, and 
net value of output $2,122,328. 1 
increase in the gross production 


prese: 


were 
gaged in 


Six which 


the year was $1,102,129. Of 
year’s gross, Quebec accounted 
$3,270,897, or 59.7%, and Onta 


$2,212,466 or 40.3%. 
Imports Voluminous 
The Canadian silk industry has 
isted and developed very largely 
the import of material, both raw 
partly manufactured, while the import 
of manufactured silk goods is volu 


minous. In 1925, imports of real 
sik and = silk goods into Canada 
totaled $22,981,613 ot which $2,429 


495 was trom the United Kingdom, 
$6,919,627. from the United States 
and $13,632,491 from other countries. 
Imports of raw material silk, cocoons, 
waste and raw amounted to only §3.- 
041,657, of which $2,634,899 
the United States. The value 
of partly manutactured silks imported 
was only $325,489, mainly from the 
United Kingdom, leaving more than 
$10,000,000 for manufactured silk ar- 
ticles of all kinds. 

Total imports of rayon in that year 
had a value of $4,914,605, of which 
the United Kingdom contributed $3.- 
032,313, the United States $419,460, 
and other countries $1,462,823. Partly 
manufactured goods, yarn, tops and 


Was 


from 


waste accounted for $3,002,739, the 
United Kingdom being accountable 
for $1,914,560, the United States 
$154,417, and other countries 
$933,762. 

More recent trade figures show 


that imports of both real silk and arti- 
ficial silk into Canada are increasing. 
Total silk and its products had an im 
port value of $26,759,461 in the first 
11 months of the last fiscal year as 
compared with $21,996,082 the 
previous corresponding period, and 


in 


$17,596,907. in the 11 months of 
1924-25. In the last period the 
United States contributed $7,187,416, 


and the United Kingdom $2,218,817. 
Japan, France, Hong Kong, Switzer 
land, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, an 
other countries together 


; Tips . 
tor $17,353,226 


accounting 
The total of rayon and its products 
imported in the first 11 months of the 
last fiscal year had a value of $5. 
388.931, as compared with $4,564 

in the corresponding period of the 


O62 


previous year, and $3,247,013 in the 
period of 1924-25. Imports from the 
United Kingdom in the period 
ended totalled $2,352,147, from te 
United States $806,307, and oe 
countries $2,230,477. Countries ©! 
import of rayon are virtually the ie 
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s those sending real silk, with the 
xception of Japan. 

Wide Market Developed 
Canada has developed a very wide 
irket for her manufactures of silk, 
ese going to the United Kingdom, 


nited States, Australia, Bermuda, 
‘ritish (Guiana, British Honduras, 
‘ritish South Africa, Barbados, 
imaica, Trinidad, British West 


indies, China, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, and other countries. 

Exports to these countries de- 
clined drastically last year by reason 
of lower prices prevailing, these hav- 
r fallen by at least 25%, the grow- 
ing popularity of rayon fabrics and 
certain tariff alterations affecting 
their entry. Total exports for the 11 
months of the last fiscal vear had a 
value of only $71,156 as compared 
with $227,300 in the previous cor- 
responding period and $350,990 the 
year before that. In the past year 
manufacturers of artificial silk made 
their appearance for the first time 
upon Canada’s export list, the value 
of shipments for the first 11 months 
being $34,116, these going to the 
United Kingdom, United States, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British South Africa, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, and 
other countries. 

Canada Has Raw Materials 

The fabrication of rayon is the sig- 
nificant factor in Canada’s silk manu- 
facturing industry to-day. Accord- 
ing to a Government statement, Can- 
ada is supplying 50% of the world’s 
requirements of bleached  sulphite 
pulp for this purpose, which gives 
some indication of Canada’s standing 
as a producer of the raw material. 
British capital established the manu- 
facturing industry in Ontario and an 
enterprise launched in Quebec by 
United States capital is just com- 
mencing production. Several other 
large plants for the manufacture of 
r yon are expected to establish in 
Canada. Canadian cotton mills are 
putting out large quantities of mixed 
cotton-celanese fabrics, and the do- 
mestic knitting industry is likewise 
adopting celanese. 

There are great possibilities for 
the industry in Canada. The Domin- 
ion has had to import raw material 
for her silk industry from many parts 
of the world, but in this new phase 
is not only largely self-supporting, 


IQ 


lI 


q 


hut in a position to supply other 
countries with the necessary raw 
material. When plants in’ France, 


Italy and other parts of Europe are 
largely dependent upon Canadian 
pulpwood for manufacture, the 
Mominion with her vast resources at 
ind should, granted the capital is 
rtheoming, make great strides in 
new industry. 


(otten Ginners Form Assn. 
\NNiston, ALa.—Cotton ginners 
Calhoun county have formed the 
lhoun County Cotton Ginners’ as- 
iation with J. L. Wolf of Pied- 
mt as president. JT. G. Wood of 
occolocco, secretary and treasurer. 
is expected that all of the 24 gins 
the county will have representation 
the new organization. 
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Carpet Manufacturers Organize 





Form 


Institute 


for 


Advancement of Industry 


FoR the purpose of using all lawful 
means for the advancement of 
their industry and for the first time 
in the history of the industry, the 
carpet manufacturers of the country 
have organized a national association. 
The final meeting that resulted in the 
organization was held recently, when 
representatives of approximately 70% 
of the volume of the industry ratified 
the action of an organizing commit- 
tee. It is announced that the associa- 
tion has become active as the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., with headquarters in the Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of the Institute, ac- 
cording to its certificate of incorpora- 
tion, is to improve production and 
distributive methods, to prepare for 
the mobilization of the industry in 
national emergencies, to cooperate 
with private and Governmental corpo- 
rations or other agencies engaged in 
similar activities, and to use any and 
all lawful means for the development 
of all phases of the carpet industry. 

The Institute is governed by not more 
than seven trustees, six of whom have 
been elected. They are Howard B. 
Beattie, Beattie Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N. J.; William Belinger, Hardwick & 


Magee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred 
Booth, First Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, 
N. Y.; M. Karagheusian, A. & M. 


Karagheusian, New York City; Ar- 
thur L. Shuttleworth, Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y.; John A. 
Sweetser, Bigelow-Hartford 
Co., Thompsonville, Conn. 


Carpet 


This board of trustees elected Irv- 
ing S. Paull, president, and King 
Hoagland, secretary of the Institute. 
Mr. Paull has had many years of ex- 
perience as a business analyst. He 
served as executive secretary of the 
Joint 
Agricultural Inquiry, and organized 
and was the first chief of the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce Mr. Hoag- 
land is an engineer and an analytical 


Congressional Commission of 


accountant, and for the last two years 
has represented the U. S. 
Board in New York City. 

At the office of the Institute, Mr. 
Paull said that the organization is al- 
ready active in the work of establish- 
ing the basic facts relative to the 
production and distribution of the 
industry. 


Shipping 


He further explained that 
the Institute would immediately en- 
gage in the collection and. dissemina- 
tion of statistics and trade information 
which would enable each manufacturer 
to conduct his business free from 
misdirection by false and insufficient 
information. The immediate program 
includes measures to expand both the 
domestic and foreign markets for car- 
pet products, also the gathering of 
statistical information as to raw 
materials, production, stocks of goods 
on hand, shipments, new orders and 
unfilled orders, and practical coopera- 
tion with all channels of distribution. 


Aid in Designing 


Textile Study at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Its Use 


“It is not so many years back that 
the American designer of textiles who 
could not afford a trip abroad was 
obliged to himself, in his 
search for inspiration, with publica- 
tions such as Owen Jones’ Grammar 
of Ornament or Polychrome Art; but 
today every 


content 


accorded to 
students in foreign museums is avail- 
New York.” 
statement of Francis 
curator of the 
Museum of Art. Mr. 


Savs: 


advantage 


This is the 
Morris, asso- 
Metropolitan 
Morris further 


able in 


ciate 


“The Textile Study Room of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened 
as long ago as IQI0, contains 12,000 
pieces, chiefly mounted on easily used 
frames and arranged like a reference 
library: larger specimens are stored 
on nearby shelves. The value to stu- 
dents and designers of a collection of 
this magnitude is summed up in the 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


View of Textile Study Room at Metropolitan Museum 
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remark of a designer of many years’ 
experience, who came upon the Study 
Room for the first time: ‘There is 
enough material here to last one a life 
time.’ This man is associated with 
one of the New England 
plants, where he spends his days amid 
the din of production, devoted to the 
scrutiny of 


largest 


dazzling square 


drafts or working drawings. 


paper 
In such 
an environment what chance has he 
Wisely he 
elsewhere and _ like 
works in the 
Study Room, where he may delve in 


for play of imagination? 
seeks reactions 
many others lextile 
endless material until his idea strikes 
home in the form of a new motive o1 
pattern, growing out of a study of 
the old. 

“When the Study Room opened, one 
of the first to avail himself of the col- 
lection was a French designer inter- 
ested in lace. Since then the numbers 
until last 
35 sketches were made by 
1,305 visitors, and manufacturers are 
acquiring the habit of turning to the 
Museum for material to be used by 
their designers. Students from art 
schools as well study periods and 
weaves by close-up examination, while 
the craftsman of creative bent selects 
some detail or bit of color as a sugges- 


applying have increased, 
5 


year 2 


tion for a line of decoration, often in 
a different medium. 

“Textile designers often work di- 
rectly from Chinese porcelains that al- 
ways prove a rich field of inspiration 
for color and from armor that has in- 
spired patterns found in recent neck- 
wear silks. Thus, on every side the 
Museum holds a mine of material to 
the trained eye that has the vision to 
see in one medium material adaptable 
to expression in another.” 

The Textile Study Room is on the 
second floor at the north end of the 
Museum. To designers and_stylers 
the Museum issues a sketching card 
granting free admission on pay days 
and other privileges. This may be ob- 
tained on request at the entrance or by 
addressing the Secretary, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd Street, New York City. 


Freight Rating on Fabric Floor 
Coverings 

WasuINncton, D. C.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has up- 
held the first-class, any-quantity rat- 
ings on fabric floor coverings which 
consist, for the most part of Wilton, 
Axminister, velvet and tapestry car- 
pets and rugs. 
cision was rendered in a_ proceeding 
on complaint filed by Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. and several other manu- 


The Commission’s de- 


facturers and dealers. The Commis- 
sion stated that in view of the very 
substantial 


fabric and fiber rugs, 


difference in value of 
the difference 
in freight charges at first class and 
fourth class rates respectively does 
not operate as an undue preference 
of the fiber rugs. Commissioner East- 
man dissented, declaring that the com- 
plainants have shown that they are 
fairly entitled to a rating 


which, he contends, should be second 


carload 


class. 
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Maine Mills Busy 


Encouraging Reports from All 
Over That State 
PORTLAND, M3 encouraging re 
ports are being received here at the 
State ( imibe ot Commerce as to 
te e conditions all over Maine. The 
Roval River Mig. ( of Yarmouth, 
is m operating at capacity turning 
out cotton bagging Danforth 
H. Hatl agent, reports the mar- 

ket as particularly responsive. 

he Kenwood Woolen Mills” of 
( rinna, have so many orders they 
re running both day and night shifts. 

At Kezat Falls, the Kezat Falls 
Woolen Co. is on full time, while of 
ficial expect the present schedule to 
be maintained through the year at 
le ret 

The Pioneer Mill and the Sebasti 
cook Mill, of the American Woolen 
Co., at Pittsfield, are turning out sam 
ples and are “very busy,” according to 
officials, getting ready for the coming 


vear’s work. It is also stated that the 


McGilvery-Cummings Co., specializ 


ing in custom carding and carboniz- 
Ing, Is Operating at capacity 

Krom Dexter comes the report of 
the Center Woolen Mill, which re- 
cently bought No. 2 mill from the 
Morrison Mills Co., that it will begin 
manufacturing on its new property 
about Oct. 1. It is building a new 
dyehouse to handle an increased vol- 
ume of busines: Night and day 
crews are keeping busy at the Amos 
Abbott Co., while two other mills, the 
Dumbarton Woolen Mills and the 


George Park Mfg. Co., are at capacity 


Successful Use of Arbitration 
by Silk Assn. 


lhe business judgment of business 
men has been sought in 25 arbitration 
the last 


brought before the Silk Association of 


cases during months, 


SIX 


\merica, Ine 


In thus preferring arbitration to the 


judicial or court decision, silk buyers, 


and sellers, manutacturers, dvyers, 


thrown silk dealers and factors have 


saved themselves inestimable time and 


inestimable money, says the current 
issue of The Silkworn, the Associa- 
tion bulletin 

his extra judicial procedure for 
settling 25 disputes has required only 
26 hearings, or meetings of the par- 


ties and the arbitrators—an indication 


of the dispatch with which the cases 


are proceeding 
So are the advantages of 


ot 


attractive 


arbitration, that a number non- 


members have, within recent months 


to the 


submitted their associa- 
One 


to 


Cases 


tion ot them 


arbitrate his 


so decidedly pre- 


ferred dispute under 


association procedure that he obtained 


a court order to have his disputant 


bring their case here arbitration. 

\ standard 
cedure for the arbitration of tra 
to 
for over a quarter of a century 
] of 


organized 
1900 the associa 


1o1 


formal and legal pro- 


| 
| 


= dis- 


puts h been available the silk 


as 
trade 
through the machinery 


the In 


association 
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NOW GET * 
ON.IM GONNA 
TAKE YA DOWN 

\ WHERE YOULL 
GET ALONG 
JUST 


p5CRIMNATORY 
REGULA ee 


Asheville 


From the 


WORLD 






(N. C.) Citizen 


MASSACHUSETTS PAPERS PLEASE COPY 


In 


about 


fact, (the Boston Herald) 


— 


one 


“A cartoon has been described as an editorial in picture form. 


did. 


{nd this is what it has to say 


The one 


that we reproduce below on this page this morning has the advantage of 


being an editorial that shows what others think of us. 


Asheville Citizen. 


at their going. 


“The existence of these handicaps is unmistakable. 


It comes from the 


It tells what the South realizes as to the handicaps which 
we have affixed to our industries to the driving of them away from us. 
is the way the South looks at their coming. 


This 


It is the way we should look 


Our statute requires 


women in cotton mills to do their work between the limits of 6 a. m. and 


6 p.m. 


This does not allow for two eight-hour shifs. 


To 


be sure one 


shift might be run by women and another by men; but the wages of the 
latter are too high to make business possible in the face of existing com- 


petition, And without two shifts to 


divide the ‘overhead, including our 


ruinous taxes, the textile mills of New Bedford and Fall River cannot be 


profitably operated. 


“The South sees the situation and grasps at the advantage we turn over 


to her. 
lesson we should not be unmindful.” 


arbitration de- 
New York 


State passed its arbitration law, the 


tion rendered two 


cisions. Since 1920. when 


number of cases has greatly increased 


and the work of the association 


strengthened 


Before the State passed its arbitra- 


tion lew. however, the association 
modified its bv-laws relating to arbi 
tration to conform to the enactment 
contained in the Code of Civil Pro 
cedure of the State, which in effect 
meant that the findings of its Arbitra- 


tion Committee have the same power 
and effect as the judicial decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the State. 

of 
\ppeals upheld the arbitration clause 
silk under the 
rules of the association, giving added 
to this con- 
The C the 
judgment of both lower courts and 
+] 


In a recent decision, the Court 


on a contract made 
in 
also affirmed 


strength provision 


tracts ourt 


e precedents set in earlier cases 


Her feeling she explains in the accompanying cartoon. 


To 


its 


Wool Consumption for June 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
of Commerce has 
statistics with regard to consumption 
of wool, by manufacturers in the 
United States during June, based on 
reports received 512 manufac- 
mills. The re- 
porting mills which are included in 
this report are equipped with 51,527 


ment announced 


from 
turers operating 575 


looms, 4,802 sets of woolen cards, 
2.019 worsted combs, and 3,376,075 
spindles. This is exclusive of 17 


manufacturers operating 64 mills who 
failed to report for this month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories 
for 1926, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with approximately 13,330 
looms, 1,332 sets of woolen cards, 538 
worsted combs, and 982,626 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
S12 manufacturers during June, 1927. 
reduced to a grease equivalent, was 
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45,005,607 lbs., as compared with 44 
338,043 Ibs. reported by 514 manufa 
turers for May, 1927; and 38,249,22 
Ibs. reported by 523 manufacturers f 
June, 1926. 

The monthly consumption of w 
(pounds) in grease equivalent f 
manufacturers reporting for 1927 w 
January, 42,388,783; Fe 
ruary, 45,938,013; March, 54,262,37 
April, 43,970,805 ; Ma 
44,338,043. 

The consumption shown for Ju 
1927, included 29,519,959 Ibs. in t 
grease ; 6,071,327 lbs. of scoured wo 
and 2,507,245 lbs. of pulled wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool us 
by manufacturers during June, 109. 
19,649,348 lbs., or 51.6%, was domes 


as follows: 


and_ for 


wool; and 18,449,183 lbs. or 48.4 
was foreign wool. 
The following table shows 


quantities of wool consumed, cla 


fied according to grade and class 


Quantities in thousands of pounds 
Total Jan. to J 


Total incl 
for June, 

CLASS AND GRADE 1927 1927 1926 
TOTAI 38,098 241,128 205,741 
Domestic 19,649 116,207 82,1 
Foreign 18,449 124,920 123,632 
Combing 20.376 133,632 112,487 
Clothing ! 7,438 40,655 35,099 
64s, 70s, 80s (FINE) 8,717 60,764 44,665 
58s, 60s ('y-BLOOD 4,670 26,236 24,467 
56s (8¢-BLOOD) 5 5,601 34,286 32,542 
48s, 50s ('4-BLOOD) 5,320 32,575 34,220 
46s (LOW '4-BLOOD 2,361 13,169 6,965 
44s (COMMON)? 137 640 565 
3ts, 40s (BRAID)? 209 794 339 
36s, 40s, 44s, LINCOLN 795 5,821 3,820 
CARPET 10,283 66,839 58,154 
Total, reduced to grease equiv. 45,005 279,903 240,449 
Domestic 24,680 143,720 104,996 
Foreign 20,324 136,182 135,452 





1 Exclusive of carpet wools 2 All domestic. 3 All 
foreign ‘In comp iting the grease equivalent, 1 poun 
of scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the 


grease; and | pound of pulled, to 1} pounds in the gre 





Returned Consul Describes 
China’s Cotton Trade 
CoLuMBIA, S. C.—W. A. 
United States consul 
China for the last four years, who is 
South 
his mother, said that approximately 
95% of the millions of inhabitants of 
that country, wear cotton clothing en- 


Adams, 


stationed in 


now in Carolina on a visit to 


tirely. 
Mr. Adams says that the bulk of 
goods used in) China comes trom 


Japan, or is made in China. American 
made goods are too high for the ma- 
jority of Chinese to purchase. China 
has extensive cotton mills, with Shang- 
hai the center of the textile industry. 
Their industry in that line is different 
ot Mr. 
Adams said, for in China the mills do 
chiefly spinning, while the weaving 
\ few of the mills 


from that America, however, 


is done at home. 


have looms, but old handlooms are 
found in many homes. 

“Much cotton is raised in China” 
he said, “but it is a grade of fiber 
much inferior to that grown in the 
United States. It is mixed by the 
spinners with American staple 1 
British India cotton.” 


George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gil! 


ville, Mass., has given notice of the : 
continuance of its free bus service 


tween Ware and Gilbertville, maintai 
for the bentfit. of since 
electric railway line between the vil 


employes 


was discontinued 
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|2 487 


55.009 


4, 665 
4467 
32, 542 
34,220 
6,965 

565 

339 
3,820 
58, 14 


40,449 
4 996 
35,452 

3 All 
pound 
in the 
yrease. 
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ma- 
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ang- 
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Finance and British Cotton Trade 





Believe 1927 Will Show 
More Profit Than 1926 
By Gilbert C. Layton* 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
‘T HE Stock Exchange normally 
awaits the results of the Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ & Doublers’ Asso- 
ciation with interest, since they are 
expected to indicate more or less 
roughly the experience of the other 
companies. The figures for the last 
year are now available and show a 
considerable fall in profits, the figure 
for last year being £596,396, against 
'736,554 for the preceding year; the 
total dividend is reduced from 12% 
to 10%. In the circumstances, how- 
ever, the result is regarded as satis- 
tactory. It has to be remembered that 
the company had exceptional difficul- 
ties in obtaining fuel supplies, which 
cost abnormally high prices. To this 
were added the difficulties of the cot- 
ton trade. Whether or not the Fine 
Cotton Spinners results will this year 
be representative is open to question. 
It is, indeed, much more likely that the 
majority of the companies will return 
less favorable figures. 
1927 Better Than 1926 
The present year, however, is likely 
to be more profitable, especially for 
those companies whose financial year 
includes the first months of the cur- 
rent year. The cotton industry was 
then very well employed, but there has 
since been a falling off in business. 
More recently the lower volume of 
business has been partly due to the 
firmness of quotations. This is un- 
doubtedly a sequel to the formation 
of the Cotton Yarn Association. 
Yarn and cloth prices are higher 
than they have been for many weeks 
and it is necessary to go back to the 
beginning of November to find quota- 
tions similar to those now being 
asked by manufacturers. In some 
quarters it is contended that the stand 
tor prices has been made at an in- 
opportune time, but it is pointed out 
that this objection could be made at 
any period. Though there are numer- 
ous inquiries, orders are not being 
hooked as freely as could be desired. 
Of course, the Mississippi floods have 
also been partly responsible for the 
buoyancy of prices. But it is ex- 
pected that this will exercise only a 
temporary influence and that next 
‘ars crop will not be appreciably 
fected, 


\ 


The Automatic Loom 
In a recent 
need for 
a determined 
ner export 
most 


note we emphasized 
Lancashire to make 
effort to recapture 
trade. But what is 
promising line of at- 

‘k? Recent discussion has turned 
upon the automatic loom as a 
hopeful method of increasing the in- 
Up to the present 
re has been a good deal of scepti- 
cism in Lancashire regarding the 
rits of the automatic loom, but 
qualified observers report that there 


istry’s efficiency. 


‘Assistant Editor of “The Eeonomist” 


is evidence of a change of front in 

Certainly the automatic 
already found 
America, India and some other Euro- 
pean countries. There is thus a prima 
[ With the ordinary 
loom the weaver can look atter no 
more than 
these must be given very close atten- 
tion. But with the automatic loom 
the weaver may supervise as many as 
twenty or more looms. Though the 
automatic loom has a higher effi- 
ciency than the ordinary, the fact 
that it runs more slowly results in a 
final efficiency approximately equal to 
that of the ordinary. It is admitted, 
however, that the automatic involves 
a higher capital outlay. 

Nevertheless, it appears that ex- 
perience points to a clear advantage. 
A leading authority has summed the 
matter up by saying that “generally 
there seems to be a considerable mar- 
gin in favor of these (automatic) 
For the present it is almost 
“The 
only people able to give accurate in- 
formation on this important matter,” 
the authority quoted, 
“are those who have had experience 
of both kinds, they 
usually preter to keep this informa- 
tion to themselves.” It seems that 
Lancashire is called upon to investi- 
gate the merits of the automatic loom 


The Office Boy 


AILY 


cross-word puzzles ; 


this respect. 


loom has favor in 


facie case for it. 


four looms at most and 


looms.” 


impossible to be more precise. 


says already 


and natura'ly 


printing 
our golf club 


papers are. still 


has installed a Ping-Pong set; and we 
were inveigled recently into a Mah 
So certainly the “Ask 
a mere infant as 


Jongg game. 
Me Another” craze, 
compared with these other types ot 
hysteria, may still be considered as 
entitled to its place in the sun. 
Consequently, when our Technical 
Editor passed us the following hot- 
weather effusion, we adopted leniency 
as our policy. Particularly since the 
aforementioned T. E. 
it was from one of our Serious Tech- 


assured us that 
nical aw >. 2. 
who can unbend to this extent in this 
kind of 
space-rates. 

Here it is: 

“For some time past we have tried 


Contributors. 


weather, deserves at least 


to impress upon our office boy the 
advisability of familiarizing himself 
with the meaning of the many terms, 
machines and processes used in textile 
manufacturing, with the idea that 
perhaps later he might eventually be 
come a textile executive. Wishing to 
ascertain to what extent our advice 
had been submitted to 
him a list of questions to be answered 


followed we 


—this procedure being in keeping with 
the present popular practice of run- 


without delay and with an open mind. 
Indeed, it is difficult to quarrel with 
the view that a decision, correct or 
otherwise, will have a powerful in- 
fluence on Lancashire’s future position 
as an exporter of cotton goods. 


Growth of British Rayon Industry 

The amazing growth of the British 
rayon industry in recent vears is well 
brought out by the Census of Produc- 
tion for 1924 
put of rayon was valued at less than 
1924 the total 
rayon and articles of clothing made 
from it was £12,992,000. 


Thus in 1912 the out- 


£600,000; in value of 
To balance 
this expansion there has been a sub- 
stantial decline in the output of pure 
silk goods and of silk mixtures. In 
1912 the value of rayon and manufac- 
tures represented less than 10% of 
the total value of goods produced by 
the silk and rayon products had risen 
to more than 50% of the total. Of 
consumed in the United 
Kingdom more than 65° was of home 
production. But 
memorandum prepared for the World 
Economic Conference, Britain’s share 


the rayon 


according eos 


in world production is now lower than 
it was before the war, the 1925 figure 
14.04%, as with 
27.27% in 1913. As regards other 
countries the French and German per- 
centages have also fallen, but those of 


being compared 


America and Italy show a_ conspic- 
uous rise. Despite the development ot 
the industry, a number of British 
rayon companies, and especially the 
newer ones, are by no means happily 
circumstanced. It is an open secret 
that a number of the more recently 
established undertakings are short of 
working capital. 


Answers Another 


ning ‘Ask Me Another’ and ‘What 
Do You We give 


herewith the questions and the boy’s 


Know’ contests. 


We leave it to your readers 
should be 
awarded to the person in considera 


answers. 
to decide what degree 
tion 
“Ouestion No. 1. 
What you 
friends when you go on your vacation 
telling them you are 
time and wish they 
“Question No. 2. 


What is a card? 
“Ans send to your 
having a tine 
were there 
What is a comb? 
“Ans. Search me, I never use one. 
“Ouestion No. 3. What is a flver? 
“dns. What the boss took ‘one day 
in Bunkem Oil and lost $500. 
“Question No. 4. What is a mule? 
“Ans. Next to the stenographer in 
our office it is Nature’s greatest 
kicker. 
No.. 25. 
tighten a belt? 
“Ans. Don't know, don’t wear any. 
“Ouestion No. 6. What is filling ? 
“Ans. The lunch I had _ today 
three hot dogs, two Western 
wiches and two pieces of pie. 
“Ouestion No. 7. What is a crab? 
“Ans. The Boss. 
“Cuestion No. 8. 
tender ? 
“Ans. Any man who is married. 
“Ouestion No. 9. What is a gass- 


“Ouestion How do you 


sand 


What is a dresser- 


ing machine 
“Ans. The 


friend. 


stenographer’s — boy- 


ba 
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“Question No. 10. 
traveler? 

“dns. A man who follows the circus. 

“Question No, 11. What is a cop? 

“Ans. No friend of mine. 

“Question No. 12. What is a blow- 
er? 


What is a ring- 


“dus. The man who sold the oil 
stock to the Boss 
“Question No. 13. What is a slash- 
er? 
lors The barber across the street. 


“Ouestion No. 14 What is wool 
grease ? 
“Ans. Slikuna. 


“Question No. 15. What is a draw- 
ing-in machine ? 
“Ans. A side-show 
“Ouestion No. 16. 
ed varn: 
Ins The head 
bookkeeper when he 
stays in town of an evening with the 


barker. 
What is a twist- 


story that the 


tells his wite 


boys.” 
(Signed ) 

PREVARICATOR ANANIAS, JR. 

| Note: 


want to assure our readers that Pre- 


In the interest of truth, we 


varicator Ananias, Jr., is not the real 
name of the Serious Technical Con- 
tributor in question. In addition, we 
want to accept full responsibility as 
Non-Serious, Non- 


Pechnical Department, for permitting 


manager of the 


the above to find its wav into the 


homes and firesides of ovr gentle 


readers.—Jack Card 


Resale 
Broad 


Price Maintenance 


Investigation Now Being 
Undertaken 
WASHINGTON, 1). ( The Federal 
Trade Commission has undertaken a 
broad 


investigation into both the 


theory and practice of resale 
Litigation 


from efforts on the part of manufac- 


price 
maintenance. resulting 
turers to enforce fixed resale prices 
for their products has continued for 
many vears and conflicting decisions 
have been handed down by the courts, 
The object of the Commission's in- 
quiry is to establish a guide for Con- 
gress in enacting any legislation with 
Several bills 


providing for resale price maintenance 


respect to this practice. 


have been introduced in Congress 
since 1920, notably the Merritt bill, the 
Kelly bill, the Wyant bill and the 
Williams bill. 
lhe Commission announced that in 
making the investigation it is acting 
y upon its own initiative and 
hopes that industry and trade gener- 
ally will benefit from its plans. The 
investigation will be under the super- 
vision of Dr. Francis Walker, chief 
ot the Commission The 
resolution proposing the investigation 


entirely 


economist 


was presented by Commissioner A. F, 
Myers and was adopted unanimously. 
The Commission will seek to learn the 
facts about: 

1. The advantages and disadvantages 
ot resale price maintenance to manu- 
facturers, retailers 
respectively ; 

2. Costs, margins and 
manufacturers and distributors and the 


wholesalers and 
profits of 


prices to consumers ; 


3. Causes and motives for 
cutting by distributors; and 

4. The relation of resale price main- 
multiplication in the 


pric c- 


tenance to the 
number of distributors. 





(Good Opportunities for Textile 
School Graduates 


textile gradu 


( olegce 


inree 


president managers 


textile Corpor OS \ ile three are 


general rintendents and 16 are 


superintendents l here are S1xX 


men 


holding the ) 


position of 


secretary 


treasurer and 12 are assistant superin 


Nine 
in cotton mills and 


textile de 


tendents of textile corporations 


teen are overseers 
dye plants and are 
signers 


Lhe 


comparatively 


salari nese men 
the 


re eived by 


earn are 


and average 


annual income 


them is 


considerably above the average earn 


graduates throughout 


Wy 
the country The 


ig Oot colle 


local institution 


heen the 


cannot demand 


upply 
made upor 


All of 


placed in positions by the 


trained textile men 
graduates were 
the 


dean of 


time oft 
June 
the 

quests 


but the 


continues to 


commencement 
scl ool 


receive re 


tron mill lists of 


anagers tort 


these graduate 


N. C. Cooperative Reviews Ac- 
tivities 

RALEIGI N. 4 \ 
by | B. Blalock, 


shows that the 


report issued 


general manager, 
North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Co-operative association has 
handled 664,469 bales of cotton dur 
ing the five vears of its existence, and 


accounted for bale to its mem 


every 
bership 

Citing the new contract, 
Blalock 


and 


now in 


operation, M1 points out the 


t 
shows. that 


important changes 


1 


under the clause 


withdrawal 
1 Mnher h a = — d 
member who mav become dissatishec 


any 


with 


or tor any other reason, may 


draw from tl association atter de 


1D 
t 


seen that the 


asso 


Win upon merit and 


To 


dering a ] at not depending 


; : : 
on the inflexibilitv. of 


contract 7 
Reduction he intere rates tron 


msurance 


} 
bale 


country 


and 


+ 


rative cotton 


1924 
were 


dropped t\ 
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Is Irish Linen Doomed? 


Decrease in the Irish 
Output Still Continues 


By 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


ae ING la . ls 


pleasant duty so 


not always a 


one adiuire 


must 
the 


lacing 


the fortitude with which people 
of Northern the 
gradual, but certain, passing of thei 
that 


eclipse as 


lreland are 


linen industry It may be most 


tem 
incontrovertible 


of them regard 
but 
the tend 
to give the opinion that the glory of 


Irish linen is fast waning. 


porary tacts, as 


sun rises and sets, 


ven the production of linen’s raw 
lreland 
tor 


material, flax, in has 


dwindled to decimation while the 


acreage under this crop during 1918 


was about 132,000 acres it was only 


> 


37,326 acres for last year. 
inventions of 


Moreoy 3 


though several great 


economic worth—together with seed 


ot greater production—are now avail 
make the 
remunerative yet 


able to much 


crop more 


prospects for any 
remote. 

the production ot 
linen yarns by the Irish mills has also 
extent that 
the fabric known 
as Irish linen it is to find that only 
s% Of tts 


recovery are very 


Simultaneously 
such 


declined to when 


today one handles 


constituents is basically 
Irish in origin 

The Earl of Ypres acclaimed dur- 
ing the Great War that “Victory in 
the air Belfast 
in peace times aviaters at 


was won by wings,” 
and 


test 


now 
that no other textile to 
compare with linen for air uses, yet 
the fact linen no 
longer holds its pride of place in the 


there is 


ironic remains that 


household and elsewhere. 


Decline Long in Effect 
lo trace the genesis of this decline 


one must 


probe back to at least a 
the outbreak of the 
Great War though the decadence has 
been much more emphatic during re- 


Thus total 


decade before 


cent years against €X- 


}iew in Slasher Room of Dover Mills Co., Shelby, N. C 


Fancy Shirtings. 


{lfred S. Moore* 


of 164,630,000 sq. yds. of linen 
nece goods for 1913 similar exports 
year were only 75,280,400 sq. 
i. €., a decrease by as much as 
Even the last three 
this continued as 
may be seen from the fact that while 
for 1924 110,786,100 
sq. yds., for 1925 and 1926 they were 
83,693,800 and sq. yds. 
respectively. In fact, exports for the 
first quarter of the present year are 
12144% less than for the same period 
in 1926. 


during 


years decline has 


exports 


were 


75,280,400 


Reasons for Drop 
Can 
explanation ? 


any reasons be adduced as 

Here it would seem that a combina 
tion of handicaps exist. 
obstacle the recovery of 
British the great post-war 
impetus given to the revival of Euro- 
pean linen production. While up to 
IQI4 and Czecho 
Slovakian producers were restrained 
in their manufacturing costs by anti- 
quated machinery, the war eased their 
cares in this respect by the re-con- 
struction providing them with plants 
thoroughly up to date 


One certain 
against 
linen 1s 


Belgian, French 


And _ having 
taken up the opportunity vigorously 
they may be relied to be henceforth 
even stronger the 
linen markets. 

This 


rivals in world’s 
Continental 
enterprise has been further encouraged 
by their depreciated exchanges and so 
gain their entry into various markets. 


re-awakening of 


Thus the exchange so favored Belgian 
spinners last vear that Irish mills had 
no alternative than to close down to 
the extent of plant. 
Further, in the fabrics the 
Belgian makers had the overseas mar- 
kets to 
ducers 


60% of their 


coarser 
themselves since Irish 
could not meet their prices, 
even though using the imported cheap 
yarns. Indeed, the 


Belgian 


pro 


even at present, 


higher production costs of 


ar > 
a 


ieee 


—— 


ne 


‘ 
ay cS 
= 


~ 
“e 


\ 


?., Manufacturers of 


Machine in Foreground Is the Saco-Lowell Rayon Slasher. 
Temperature of Both Cylinders Is 


{utomatically Controlled. 
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cloth producers, so that finished clo: 
quotations are level with those of 
sritish, has not produced any great 
buying of the latter. The fact t 
during the first quarter of the pres 
year foreign linens to the value 
£297,784 were imported into 
United Kingdom itself shows how 
midable is this competition. 


U. S. Consumption is Less 
The United States 
a big linen buying country 
while during the last 20 years it 
become more populous, more wealt 
and more cultured in its tastes, 
paradox is unexplainable why it 1 
buys less Irish linen than 50 ye 
ago. ' t 
33,916,900 sq. yds. was 30% less than 
in 1925 and 40% less than in 
Naturally the high tariff—proba 
averaging about 50%—must be 
great handicap, but that does not su; 
ply all the reason. 


was former] 


In fact, its buying last year, 


1924 


Even with 
tariff linen is not exorbitantly hig 
in price. 

Some of the recent decline of linen 
buying may be due to the waning of 
the linen costume vogue, some of it 
to the high laundrying costs, but much 
of the decline is due to the greater 
boosting of corresponding high class 
cotton fabrics. Then also rayon cloths 
are also ousting linen in lingerie and 
other uses. 

Pride in cultured 
and with the vast social changes pro 
duced by the war that taste is lack- 
ing with the big class of people who 
have money 


linen is a taste 


Meanwhile 
an active advertising campaign is be- 
ing waged to endeavor to revive the 
demand for damasks and it may have 
some results for that line. 

Naturally, price must be a great 
factor influencing a linerf demand and 
until manufacturers combine to effect 
every economy possible, and also to 


nowadays. 


urge that the large ratio of expenses 
at present swallowed up in distribut 
tion and selling is minimized, ver) 
little hope may be held out in regard 
to the future of the British linen in- 
dustry 
Progress at present is largely 
blocked by the rampant individualism 
not only ot each section of the rade 
but between concerns so that stabil 
zation 
sible 


tf prices has become impos 
Then much 
production would also be possible by 


also economy in 


the greater amalgamation of concerns 
both as regards production and selling 
Cotton Receipts 
7-Year Record 
GA. With 


totaling exactly 1,205,603 bales of « 


Savannah 
Break 


SAVANNAH, rece 


+ 


ton, the highest total in years, 


1926-1927 local cotton season came [0 
last Saturday 


successful 


a close after a 
vear. 

This vear’s receipts are in excess 
last vear by 202,802 bales. The t 
for the 1926 se 
reached 1,002,801 bales. 

last 
varied 
first time in a 
the total passed 


receipts 1925 


Che five seasons, the rece 


Last 
number of ve 
the mil 


have 
the 
when 


mark. 


some. season 
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- THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Cotton Above 18c a Speculation on Crop 
Damage and Large Demand, says Dr. Haney 









S stated a month ago, it has been our opin- 

ion that at about 18¢ a pound for spot 
middling cotton in the New York market, 

price represents real market values based 
upon a reasonable appraisal of the underlying 


demand and supply conditions. Above that fig- 
ure, however, the price seems ta be highly specu- 
lative and based merely on weevil fears and opti- 















domestic carry-over as being about 3,700,000 
bales. 
2. There is yet no reason to count on anything 


less than a fair-sized crop. The condition of the 
























Tile World Analyst 








4. Curtailment of operations is reported trom 
Fall River. Orders for finished goods are small 
for the season, and the billings are relatively 
large, with the result that stocks have increased a 
little more than usual. 

5. Cotton is now near enough to 20c to make 
it probable that increased resistance will be met 
and signs of this appear in the dullness of the 








han mistic assumptions as to next year’s cons tio . - are » ff ‘ ~ 
: Certainly ¢} ‘ sibilities 'S consumption. The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. spot markets, where we find that not only are 
24 ATONE] SCTE OTE POSSIOHIES OF large damage Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- old crop sales below those of a year ago, but 
bly being done by the boll weevil this year, but the ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- that forward buying of the new crop is slow 
i amount of damage remains to be seen. Moreover, a = _ Le geswer'g ner Phe price of cotton is now relatively high com 
ol it is easily possible that the foreign dem: : of the textile industry from week to week. parted geet : 
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oe WA welts ene ; The yarn markets are very quiet and con- 
y ot When one comes to examine the logical argu- cessions are still obtainable in spite of the fact 
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he 1. . enough in price, and the New York spot ; § ; 
— ree large sections of the South, the a oe likely to fluctuate os tardy response to the advance in the raw material 
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three-months’ moving average; 1921 = 100. 


Total Stocks on hand at 
end of month, consuming establishments, public storage and compresses; 
1921 = 100. Mill Stocks on hand at end of month in consuming estab- 
lishments; average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 100 


of recent years 


WORLD Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of 
Commerce). Yarn Barometer—Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average 
100 for all indexes 7 
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that it is 
about 
would have 
during the 


at least 3,600,000 bales. It seems 
figure on the 
this 


available 


till wise to new crop of 


15,000,060 bales. (On basis we 


18,600,000 — bales 


coming 


This would make a comfortable supply 


SeusSOn 


and would allow 10,000,000 bales, a 


exports ol 


; ~ 


consumption ot 


domestic 000,000 bales, and 


/ 
till leave a domestic carry-over next year of 
ove! I, 500,00 oO bales 

It must be borne in mind that 19c cotton is not 
that 


consumption is affected at prices over that figure 


cheap cotton, and that experience shows 


\lso note that the spinners and manufacturers are 
dithculty in 


having getting adequate 


ly high rate 
ot spindle activity, it is probable that curtailment 
will be required. 


operating 


Marys and In view Ot the extreme 


Lhe domestic mill consumption was very high 


n June, being 662,630 bales June, however, has 


one more working day this year than May and 


1} 


l@ increase is therefore not really as great as 


appears Moreover, mill consumption in June 


ordinarily runs about 12% greater than in 


allowing for the usual seasonal 
find that 


March represented 


December, and, 


variation, we both last December and 


a higher annual 
sumption than June. 
half of the 


extraordinarily 


rate ot con 
Nevertheless, in the first 


year the consumption has been 
high and has helped in the dis 
tribution of the large supply. The total for the 
will undoubtedly be 


bale and be 


vear ending July 31 over 


,000,000 


perhaps as much as 


7,200,000 

In fact the total stocks of cotton at 
mills 
rapidity, and, 


smaller as 


varehouses, 


compresses and have been reduced 


with 
great considering the 
with the rate ot 


consumption than at any time since the latter part 


season, are 
compared current 
of 1925 

The immediately available supply, however, 
can hardly be called anything but ample. The 
mills also have over 2.5 months’ supply even at 
the high June rate of consumption and the total 
stocks represent 5.7 months’ supply. It there- 


fore seems that there is nothing in the domestic 


Worsted Spinners’ Committees I 
for Field Day 


he various committees handling 


le arrangements tor the seventh 
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demand and supply situation now in evidence to 
ind.cate any material change in the price levels 
either up or down, but that 
technical conditions are likely to bring some re- 


of raw cotton, 


action in the near future, barring unforeseen 
bullish features in the Government and Hester 


reports. 


Yarn Prices Will be Forced Higher by 
Costs 

Cotton yarns have now advanced nearly 10% 

from the April level. The July index is 79.9% 

of the average for 1921-25, against 78.8% in June 

and 79.9% a year ago. Yarns are thus priced 


almost exactly at the same levels at this time as 


1926. More significant is the tact that the spin 
ners’ margins over raw cotton have gained a little 
little than a This 


shows that in spite of the advance in raw material 


and are greater year ago. 
there is sufficient demand for yarn to allow a price 
of around 18c 

The fact 


are slow in responding. 


that the margins 
It is plain that pressure 
on the cost side is chiefly responsible for the ad 


remains, however, 


vance in yarns. Replacement margins cannot be 
satisfactory to the average spinner. For ex- 
ample, in June we figure that the average spot 
price in New York 160.88¢ while the 
average price of a group of representative yarns 


was about 


Accord- 
ing to our estimate the spinners are not really 


was 35.53c, leaving a margin of 18.65c. 


operating profitably, on a replacement basis, when 
margins are much, if any, under 22c. Of course, 
when cotton and yarn prices are steadily advanc 
ing, replacement margins lower than this are to be 
This has been the recent 
months when spinners have made small profits 
in place of low replacement margins. 
true in late 


expected. case in 
The same 
1921 and early 1922. But as 
spinners come to operate on higher raw material, 


Was 
will their margins be maintained? Can they be 
advanced ? 

It will be noted 


that in case in recent 


years in which replacement margins have shown 


every 


a sustained advance, our yarn barometer line has 
risen, reflecting an increased consumption demand 


s Community Loyal to Industry? 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


Lewiston cottons in 


several of our 
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jor yarn. Spindle activity, too, has at such t 
been relatively low in comparison with tue b 
meter line. See, for example, early 1922 an 
middle of 1924. The current situation does 
this condition. The yarn barometer 
still shows an upward trend, but it is very gra 
and it is only about as high as the average 
the period 1921-25. More important still, spi: 
activity is very high in comparison,—higher 1 


show 


at any time on our record considering the sea: 
We, little hope of 
provement in spinners’ margins. 


therefore, see . 


much 
Any further 
advance in yarn prices will probably be due to the 
the spinners, not of the buyers, 
Some further advance in yarns is probable. ie 


necessities of 


price should be at least 2c higher on the average 
this fall. ‘The rise is likely to be halting and 
be difficult to curtailment 
practised. 
Cloth Prices Show Lack of Support /or 
Higher Cotton 

As in the case of yarns, cotton cloths contitue 
gradually to rise in price, and manufacturers’ re- 
placement margins have improved. 


maintain unless 


These, also, 
however, are still too low by the equivalent of 
about 3c a pound of cotton content. 

Higher replacement costs will probably force 
further advances, but until the sales of cloth show 
a more decided advance will be 
hesitating and inadequate to give the manutfac- 
turers a desirable profit, particularly on goods in 
which the raw material is a relatively large per- 
centage of the cost. It is true that the recent 
volume of orders for finished goods has shown 
an irregular upward trend, but price resistance 
has been Wholesale dry goods 
showed a downward trend in June and were low. 
The sales of New York cotton jobbers were small, 
and their stocks Competition from 
silk and worsted fabrics is becoming a factor. 

On the whole, it seems probable that the textile 
markets will not support higher cotton prices, a} 
least until it is definitely known that the new crop 
is likely to be considerably less than 14,500,000 
to 15,000,000 bales. 


increase the 


strong. sales 


increased. 


N. C€. State College Offers 
Facilities to Arkwrights 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The textile school 


annual held day of the National As 
Worsted and Woolen 


Spinners, to be held at the Manu 


Country Club, Philadelphia, 


sociation ot 


lacturers 


Sept. 21, 


are made up of the follow 


ing, according to tentative appoint 
ments : 


New 


Leyve, 


Edward 
Carl B. 
Maurice 


England Committee: 


Richard 
Rockwell, M. 


Gueri 


O’Brien, 
Pendleton and 
Dinner Committee: William H 
Richardson 
Committee : 
\\ asson and Joseph k 
Golf .Committee: H. C. Legge, 
Gordon Bottomley, Fritz Quittner, ( 
H. Atherholt and 
Baseball Committee: 
and L. K. Keay 
lransportation 
Fred 


and Charles G. 


entertainment Harry 


Duval. 


' 


Stanley 


Bob 


Lat zelere 


Committee: 
Kricker, D 
Held 

he general chairman is Ernest R 
Pownson. J. J. Nevins, 


also Is a 


Lehman, 


secretary ol 


the association, member. 


National Spun Silk Co., New Bed 
ford, Mass., will be down this 
week and next wee k, with the exce ption 

the finishing department of the plant 


( k sed 


66 RE Lewiston and Auburn citi- 
zens loyal to their greatest indus- 

try, the textile mills?” asked a prom- 
inent merchant of a friend. ‘‘Where 
does a lot of our collective pay en- 
velopes come from? Out of the cotton 
mills. Much local money is invested 
in our mills. Stockholders are numer- 
ous here. They are getting no divi- 
dends on some of the stock. They 
have lost much money in apparent 
profits by the decline of mill stocks. 
‘Now, who in Lewiston sells Lewis- 
ton cotton 


looms ? 


goods, products of our 

Who buys them; who de- 

them? long has it 
since you have seen in a 
shop window any _ special 
display of goods made in Lewiston 
mills? When the great meeting of 
the Grange was held here with hun- 
dreds of strangers here I didn’t see 
a single display of Hill sheetings or 
Androscoggin weaves, or Continental 
designs or Bates spreads. 

“A Lewiston man, owner of mill 
stocks, called on me yesterday. ‘I 
used to protest against members of 
my family going to other cities to 
trade,’ he remarked. ‘Now I’m done; 
[ protest no more. They asked for 


mands How 
been 


local 


had. The 
reason was given that there was more 
profit to be made on other goods.’ 
Another man told me he tried five 
stores in this city for Lewiston tex- 
tiles and couldn’t get them. 

“IT was told a mill agent tried a few 
days ago to sell our merchants some 
new made in our mills and 
didn’t make a sale. He was told they 
were handling other brands and didn’t 
care to make a change. If we are not 
loyal to our mills here at home we are 
showing a wrong spirit. 

“Local advertising and local display 
might help. Of course the trade may 
be insignificant but surely of all places 
the home product should be seen in its 


shops; none were to be 


weaves 


home town homes. I have seen Lewis- 
ton textiles freely displayed in Boston 
and New York but very seldom in 
Lewiston.” 


The Milbury Atlantic Mfg. Co., 
New York City, manufacturers of 
sweaters, bathing 
with a plant at Rahway, N. J., has paid 
all creditors 100 cents on the dollar and 
the business is reestablished on a firm 
basis as Milbury Atlantic, Inc., 39 West 
32d street, New York. 


suits and knit goods, 


of North Carolina State College has 


placed its research laboratories and 


7 


experiment rooms at the disposal ot 
all candidates into the Arkwrights, 
Inc 

L.. R. Gilbert, president 
Southern Association, was 
one of the first to take advantage of 


laboratories ft 


ot the 
Textile 


these well-equipped t 
this purpose. 


Takes Clothes Off His Back to 
Aid Foreign Trade 

C.—The story 
behind the introduction of seersucket 
cloth in the Netherlands East Indies 
reached the Department of 
Commerce. The local of an 
firm did not have 
Dor ald 


con- 


WASHINGTON, D. 


has just 
agent 
American textile 
any made-up samples but 


Renshaw, the American trade 
missioner at Batavia, had a seersucker 
suit and he loaned this to the agen, 
who is now wearing it while solicit- 
ing orders. Here’s a trade commis- 
sioner who literally took the clothes 
off his back to promote the sale ot 


American goods. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Twelve Words 
() N Tuesday, twelve words flashed across 
the country: “I do not choose to run for 
l’resident in Nineteen Twenty-eight.” 

On the basis of those twelve words, without 
any further interpretation from their author, 
metropolitan dailies printed an average of six 
pages of speculation; prospective candidates 
brushed their Presidential hats, and a hundred 
million-odd people became political forecasters. 

TEXTILE WorLpD is not concerned with 
politics, as such. It has no party affiliations, 
other than as party platforms and perform- 
ances affect the textile industry. In Mr. 
Coolidge’s exit, it recognizes an event which 
has a very real significance for that industry. 

Accepting his pronouncement as_ sincere 
irrespective of dictionary interpretations of th- 
word “choose’’—the editors of this publica 
tion are forced to consider the politics of 
1928. 

No one—Democrat or Republican—will 
deny that the Federal Administration during 
the last four years has been a businessman’s 
Administration. Heir to a legacy of rumor, 
doubt and instability, President Coolidge, with 
the aid of his official family, has raised the 
nation to a high level of industrial prosperity. 

There was nothing spectacular about his job. 
(here were no wars to fight, no civil strife to 
settle. There was merely the task of restoring 
confidence in the Government and of helping 
American business and industry to complete its 
transition from war and post-war insanity to 
peace-time stability. Failure in this job prom- 
ised the bitterest opprobrium ; success promised 
only the mildest praise. 

Mr. Coolidge succeeded. This is said by a 
textile publication, in full knowledge of the 
troubles which have heset its industry during 
the last four years—but in equally full knowl- 
edge of the disaster which a less sane Admin- 
istration could have brought to it. 

* * * 


Mr. Coolidge has chosen not to serve again. 

In speculating on the conduct of his job 
after March 4, 1929, the editors of TEXTILE 
Wortp have thought, most naturally, of the 
men who have contributed most to the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

(Of these, one stands out particularly: Her- 
bert Hoover. 

it is not necessary to inform textile manu- 
facturers about Mr. Hoover. That they recog- 
nize his ability is proved by the fact that they 
have gone to him over and over again with 
their troubles ; sought his counsel ; accepted his 
advice, 

‘lis contribution to national progress may 
best be summarized in these words: He, more 
than any other official, has judged American 
business and industry on the basis of its 
service to the people as a whole. He has been 
as zealous in his condemnation of unfair prac- 
tices as he has been in his safeguarding of 
les:timate enterprise. 
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Under his guidance, the Department of 
Commerce has achieved a position of service 
and effectiveness which, in our opinion, has 
never been surpassed by any department o 


any Government in modern history. 

That is a strong statement, but it 1s made 
advisedly. 

The editors of TEXTILE Wor-p have had the 
privilege, through the National Conference of 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: [lasing in raw material 
after sharp advances left the goods market 
quiet at the top of the recent upward move 
ment. <All waiting for condition report. 
Finished goods gradually establishing ad- 
vances after considerable lag in some in- 
stances. Second hand offerings of print 
cloths check further upturn. Merchants 
trying to figure extent to which new levels 
may curtail consumption and careful mill 
operation is urged. 

Wool Markets: American Woolen Co 
opened worsted staples on Spring, 1928, at 
prices unchanged from the opening for fall, 
1927, and 2'% to toc higher than the spring, 
1927, opening of a year ago. Clothiers re 
gard move as index of cloth values for the 
season. Opening is three weeks behind 
last year and suggests that general market 
activity will be compressed into last two 
weeks of August. Worsted yarn prices are 
more stable and in firm position as inquiries 
develop. 

Knit Goods: fF irmness of new prices on 
spring, 1927, underwear a surprise to 
buyers. Two-piece bals at $2.6714 to $2.75 
and bal union suits $4.65 to $4.75. Mills 
regard prices as very low in view of cotton 
levels. Some buyers disposed to await 
clearer view of cotton crop. 
market steady with mills busy. Infants’ 
goods strong. Outerwear trade features 
sweaters and bathing suits are dull. 

Silk Markets: Some staple fabrics firmer 
despite fresh weakness in raw silk. Satin 
crepe still favored, and cutting-up trade 
indicates that nearly everything shown for 
fall is being made of satin. Tentative busi- 
ness continues on Canton crepe and 1926 
carry-overs have been cleaned out. Store 
buyers in town but not inclined to plunge 
on fall goods yet. Mill production believed 
still declining. 


Hosiery 





Business Paper Editors, of meeting with Sec- 
retary Hoover periodically during the last five 
and a half years. They have seen him in 
action, They have watched him scan questions 
submitted by 50 to 100 editors, representing 
scores of different industries. They have 
heard him invariably analyze each question 
fundamentally—and render a conclusion, the 
sanity of which could not be matched by con- 
sultation with dozens of leading authorities on 
the specific subject in question. 

Possessing this type of mind, Mr. Hoover 
has used it to the advantage of every industry 
—hbut, more particularly, of every individual— 
in the country. 

TEXTILE WorLD recognizes in Mr. Hoover 
the logical successor to President Coolidge. 
Professing its ignorance of his acceptability to 
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the political machine, it nevertheless recom- 
mends him as the outstanding American—irre- 
spective of party—who has earned the right to 
the country’s highest honor. 


“New Uses’”—For Cotton or Its 
Products? 


BS its cooperation with The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute’s campaign for the develop- 
ment of new uses for cotton it is quite 
natural that the Department of Agriculture, 
if not the Department of Commerce, should 
interpret it in terms of the raw material and 
concentrate its activities upon research for 
uses that would absorb the largest possible 
amount of raw cotton. Representatives of 
the cooperating Government departments are, 
therefore, concentrating their efforts upon 
the developing of coarse cotton cloths that 
can be substituted for jute, burlap and bag- 
ging, particularly the coarse bagging used for 
baling cotton. Is effort thus directed likely to 
prove of maximum advantage either to domes- 
tic cotton growers or cotton manufacturers? 


Overlooking the extravagant estimates 
based upon the displacement by cotton cloths 
of average annual importations of jute cloths 
aggregating about one billion yards, and as- 
sumed to require the use in cotton cloths of 
approximately two million bales of raw cot- 
ton, let us see what substitution of cotton for 
jute in the baling of the domestic cotton crop 
would mean to the manufacturing industry. 
Assuming for convenience a fifteen million 
hale crop of cotton, then approximately 
300,000 bales of raw material, made up of 
low grade cotton and waste, would be re- 
quired to produce the cotton cloth that is to 
displace jute bagging. An average of 3s 
fHyer-spun yarn would be required with an 
average production per spindle of 0.3 Ibs. an 
hour, or approximately 34.8 Ibs. per spindle 
per week on a mght and day basis. This 
gives an annual production per spindle of 
1,809.6 lbs., and, allowing for 10% of waste, 
approximately 2,000 Ibs. of raw material per 
spindle would be required. This means that 
it would require approximately 75,000. spin- 
dles to spin annually the 300,000 bales of cot- 
ton needed for the bagging of a crop of 
15,000,000 bales. In other words, it would 
give employment to one fair-sized mill that 
would require little but carding and roving 
machinery, as no ring spinning is needed, 
and fewer looms than a tire cord fabric mill; 
probably one loom and its creel to very 5,000 
spindles. 

Assuming that all of the jute bagging used 
for cotton baling could be displaced by suit- 
able cotton fabric in a short period, would it 
be worth to the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try the time and effort involved? Remem- 
ber, too that this substitution of cotton for 
jute bagging would displace an industry al- 
ready well established in this country and 
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Activity of Machinery in Wool 260, and 
Manufactures in June 


WASHINGTON, IT. ( The 
ment oO! 


Depart 


Commerce has announced 


statistics on active and idle wool ma- . 
; ; country 
‘thinery tor July, 1927, based on re- ' 


ports received from gor manufac- 
This is 


exclusive of & manufacturers, operat- 


turers, operating 1,077 mills 


ing 13 mills, who failed to report for 


or cotton of longer staple 


220,378 kilograms in 
valued at 46,465 Egyptian pounds, or 
approximately 
words, Italy is supplying over 
of the rayon yarn requirements of this 


Holland are selling negligible quanti- 
ties of this yarn to Egypt. 

At the present time the weaving 
mills which are consuming rayon yarn 
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pound, but what about such short crop sea- 
from 1921 to 1923-24 inclu- 
sive, when domestic production ranged from 

little less than eight million to a little more 
han ten million bales?’ Is it not quite proba- 
ble that the range of prices would have been 
several cents higher than the range of 12.80c 
then recorded on the New York 
market ¢ \re cotton manufacturers really 
giving serious consideration to these phases 
of the Can domestic growers be 
certain that they, and not Indian and Chinese 
erowers of low grade cottons, would benefit 
trom the creation of such a demand? 


sons as those 
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Now let us look upon the reverse of this 
picture, and, instead of concentrating upon 
the shortest and lowest grade cottons and the 
coarsest and most easily spun yarns, an en- 
deavor is made to develop new uses for fine 
count yarns and cloths spun from the longest 
cotton staples. Assume, for instance, the 
average counts produced are 100s and _ that 
they are spun on ring frames. Let us take 
as our basis 300,000 bales of long staple cot- 
ton, in grder that we may visualize the differ- 
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$232,325. In 
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second quarter of 


Consolidated Textile’s 


Textile 
net profit for the quarter ended July 
2, 1927, was $95,510 after interest de- 
preciation, federal taxes and reserve, 
against net loss of $333,980 in the 
1920. 
months ended July 2 net profit totaled 
$214,908 after above charges, compar- 
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ence between such manufacture and tne » 
duction of cotton bagging. As such prod 
tion presuppose northern manufacture 
large part, the working week will be con: 
ered as one of 48 hours. Production 
spindle per year will be approximately 1( 
lbs., and, as approximately 35% of waste 
have to be figured upon, there 
quired approximately 14.5 Ibs. of cotton 
spindle. This means that for the annual 
cessing of 300,000 bales of long staple coi 
into counts averaging 100s there will be 


will be 


quired considerably more than one mil 
spindles. 

Can there be doubt in the minds 
cotton manufacturers as 
whether the creation of new demands 
cotton requiring the use of 300,000 bales 
long staple cottons will not be more profita 
to the grower than the demand calling for 
same number of bales of the lowest grades 
cotton and waste, or as to whether new 
requiring over one million spindles and co 
plementary machinery and employes are 
of greater advantage to the industry 
those that create a market for the product 
only 75,000 spindles? 


any 


growers or 


Gross sales for the second quarter 


totaled $3,980,409 against $3,774,186 


Second 

Corp.’s in the preceding three months. 
during the second 
quarter,” James T. Broadbent, presi- 
dent of the company, reported to 
stockholders, “has been maintained on 
a capacity basis and orders are still 
being received in excess of normal for 
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textile directories for 1926, these non- 
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mills are equipped with 


about 2,453 looms, 116 sets of woolen 


cards, 110 worsted combs and 195,073 


spindles. Percentages of activity as 


reported are as follows 


Looms 
Opinning 
Wider Win Spindles 
than reed Carpet 
50 in space and Sets of 
reed space or less rug 
Month 


Wool- Wors- 
cards Combs en ted 


Per cent of total actiwe number of machines 
June, 1927 573 669 68.0 78.1 67.4 75.1 62 § 
May, 1927 57 (41 678 77.3 69.7 738 4 
June, 1926 566 64.0 65.1 74.4 63.0 70.3. 62 
Per cent of total active hours (maximum single-shift 
capacity 
June, 1927 it} 3 1 73.4 78.9 
May, 1927 & } 7998 744 79.9 
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June, 1926 57 57 58 1 745 67 71.1 
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in Egypt are relatively unimportant, 
the natives preferring to manufacture 
for themselves on hand looms in the 
homes. 

The Italian yarn is sold in five qual- 
ities, Nos. 3 and 4 enjoying the great- 
est demand with very little of Nos. 1 
and 2 qualities sold and a small de- 
mand for No. 5. Yarn of 250 and 300 
deniers is principally sold in the two 
first mentioned qualities. 

White constitutes by far the great- 
est volume of imported into 
Egypt, it being customary to do the 
dyeing locally. Yarn is distributed to 
the home consumer through the de- 
partment stores, and the many bazars 


rayon 


and open markets tound there 


Hazelton (Pa.) Silk Co. has acquired 
the property of the Berwick Yarn Mills, 
Inc., Berwick, Pa., and will consolidate 
with its \rrangements have 
been made for the removal of equipment, 


etc., to Hazelton 


business 


ing with net loss of $355,948 in the 
same period of one year ago. The 
net profit for quarter ended July 2 
is equal to 7 cents a share on 1,301,356 
no-par shares against net profit of 9 
cents a share earned in the preceding 
quarter and net loss of $333,980 in 
the second quarter of 1926. 

Six months’ net profit is equal to 16c 
a share, against net loss of $355,948 
in the first half of 1926. 

Mills of the company are running 
close to capacity and unfilled orders 
at the end of the quarter were almost 
twice those on the books at the end 
of the same period of 1926. 


Increased Profits Reported by 


Standard Textile Products Co. 
Net operating profit of $218,084 is 


Textile 
months 


Standard 
Products Co. for the three 
ended July 2, 1927, compared with 
$151.724 for the quarter and 
$114,649 for the entire year of 1926. 


reported by the 


first 
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Boston Wor l 


Shawsheen, Mass, Aug. 16, 1927. 


Trade Association, Annual Outing, Andover Country Club, 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Wool Blanket 
House, Chicago, II1., 


Manufacturers 
Sept. 21, 1927. 


Association, 


Quarterly Meeting, Palmer 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—4Oct. 1, 1927. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. 


1928. 


C., Oct. 15-20, 


unfilled orders are greater than at this 
period for some years. 

“During the last quarter there has 
been a further reduction in 
tories, which, together with operating 
profits, has permitted us to reduce our 
bank loans $1,000,000. Therefore, we 
are entirely clear of notes payable to 
banks as of July 2, 1927. Bonded in- 
debtedness also. reduced! 
$244,000. 


inven- 


was 'y 

“The net amount added to  stock- 
holders’ equity during the last quarter, 
after interest and depreciation, namely 
$237,034, represents net 
profit of $218,084 plus discount on 
bonds purchased for retirement 01! 
$19,550. The total addition to stock 
holders’ equity for the first six mont! 
of 1927 is $398,818, or $83,818 


operating 


six months’ requirements for the pre 
ferred ‘A’ and ‘B’ stock dividends.’ 
Bedford (Va.) Woolen Co. has been 
sold to a new corporation 
Harry J. Johnson, now vice-pres 
and sales manager of the D. M. Ob 
Mig. Co. The new company ts kt 
as the Bedford Johnson Co., and 
corporated under the laws of V1 
for $350,000. Mr. Johnson will be 
of the organization when he retires 
the Oberman firm, Sept. 1. It will 
ate the woolen mill in Bedford a 
garment plant in Lynchburg. The 
product of the Bedford 
taken by the clothing manufacturing 


headed 


plant w 


which will specialize 
building in Lynchburg formerly 
owned by the Old Dominion Gar 
Co., and was sold by them to the 
owner for a sum said to be $40,000 


on dress pants 
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George M. Wright, president of the August 1. Mr. 


Watts Mills, Inc., of Laurens, S. C., 
was elected president of the Republic 
(.tton Mills, according to a statement 
from the Southern Power Co. Mr. 
\\ right succeeds Robert S. Mebane, who 
resigned a short time ago, together with 
brother, H. B. Mebane, who was vice- 
president and treasurer of the mill. 


f 


L. Rodman Fox, at a special meeting 
of the directors of the R. & H. ‘Simon 
Co., broad silk manufacturers, was 
elected president of the company to suc- 
ceed William R. Haytock, whose resig- 
nation had been tendered to the director- 
ate Following the death of Herman 
Simon, the owners of the Simon firm re- 
quested Mr. Haytock, then president of 
the Haytock Silk Corp., to assume the 
presidency of the Simon organization, 
and for six years he has been at the head 
of both the R. & H. Simon Co., and the 
Haytock Silk Corp. He will continue on 
the board. Mr. Fox has been vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the firm. 


M. Whitin Whittall, son of Matthew 
P. Whittall, president and treasurer of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Worces- 
ter, Mass., whose parents are passing the 
summer at Marion, Mass., makes the 
week-end trips from Worcester and re- 
turn in his airplane. He also attended 
the last meeting of the Rotary club by 
making the trip in his plane. 


William T. Adams, president of 
Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Graylock National Bank of that town to 
succeed Arthur B. Daniels, promoted as 
president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Charles T. Plunkett. 


Henry Otte has been appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Eastern Cotton 
Yarn Spinners’ Association, announce- 
ment having been made by Charles F. 
Broughton, New Bedford, Mass., presi- 
dent of the newly formed organization. 
Mr. Otte was formerly manager of the 
Ninigret division of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
resigning some weeks ago when the head- 
quarters were moved from Pawtucket, 
R. IL, to New Bedford. Mr. Otte is 
living in Providence, where the associa- 
tion plans to open an office in the near 
future. 


Frederick C. Dumaine, treasurer of 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H., was painfully injured on July 28, 
when the horse he was riding brushed 
against a tree and_ fractured = Mr. 
Dumaine’s leg. He will be confined to 
his home at Groton, Conn., for a num- 
ber of weeks as a result of the injury. 


C. O. Moser of Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, delivered an ad- 
ress Tuesday at Mooresville, Ala., 
where a large number of farmers and 
her citizens of Limestone and Morgan 
unties had gathered to enjoy a 
irbecue. Alan Northington, president 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
ssociation, was also present and spoke 
the crowd. 


Alexander Pettigrew of the office 
rce of the Assabet Mills of the Ameri- 
n Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., and 
rs. Pettigrew celebrated their 50th 
dding anniversary at their home on 


Pettigrew 
old and works every day. 
William P. Bancroft, Wilmington, 
Del., for many years one of the heads 
of the Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
retired, celebrated his 92nd birthday at 
his home at Rockford, Wilmington, on 
July 11. Owing to his advanced age, no 
celebration was held at his home. 


Paul A. Merriam, manager of the 
Georgia branch of the United States 
Finishing Co., Cedartown, Ga., for the 
last four years, has been promoted to the 
position of engineering manager for the 
company and will make his headquarters 
in Providence, R. I. 


Clarence D. Stewart has resigned as 
general manager of the Arkansas Textile 
Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark. Mr. Stewart, 
formerly identified with textile interests 
at Amsterdam, N. Y., has purchased the 
interests of Thomas Lyles in the Allied 
Knitting Co., of New York City, prior 
to assuming an official position with that 
firm. 


William E. Halliwell, agent for the 
Riverside Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
agent for the Brightwood Mfg. Co., 
North Andover, Mass., to succeed 
Charles T. Wilde, resigned. Mr. Wilde 
had been with the company for 30 years 
and was superintendent and head designer 
for 22 years before he became agent. 

J. Frank Armitage is now associated 
with Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, New 
York. He was formerly with the 
United States Worsted Co. and _ the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 


Harold D. W. Smith, a member of 
the research staff of Wellington, Sears 
& Co., at New York, will sail for Ger- 
many in the near future to study cellu- 
lose and rayon chemistry and new textile 
developments at the University of Berlin 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. Mr. 
Smith will remain abroad for about two 
years. 

Herman Hahnel, superintendent of 
the embroidery department of the Rose- 
dale Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., and 
previously connected with a number of 
the large mills throughout the country 
celebrated last Saturday with Mrs 
Hahnel their 50th wedding anniversary. 


N. C. Thayer, Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with the.Chicago office of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co. to specialize on Celanese 
fabrics. Mr. Thayer was for 25 years 
with the piece goods department of 
Marshall Field & Co. and for the last 
three years engaged in the commission 
selling of rayon, silk and cotton fabrics. 


Frank Singleton has returned to his 
former position as assistant superinten 
dent of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., succeeding Andrew F. Griffin, 
resigned. During his two years’ absence 
he has visited England and California, 
having been located in the latter State 
for the last few months 

H. Olin Jackson has resigned his 
position as plant engineer at the Hamil 
ton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., to 
accept a similar one with the Great Falls 
Mfg. Co., Sommersworth, N. H He 
had been with the company since 1916 

John Hudson formerly employed by 
James H. Kerr & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 


has taken a position as night superinten 


is 88 years dent of weaving with the Newark Silk 


Co., Inc., Wilkesbarre, Pa 


John J. Kearns, superintendent of the 
Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 
resumed his duties following injuries re 
ceived in a recent motor accident 

J. T. Davis, formerly superintendent 
of the Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., but more recently living at Gaf 
fney, S. C., has been appointed night 
superintendent of the Lydia Mills, Clin 
ton, S. C. 

I. G. Moore, who has been superin- 
tendent of the South Texas Cotton Mills, 
Brenham, Texas, for the last 7 
has resigned. 


years, 
T. A. Adams, treasurer of 
the mill will from now on act as superin- 
tendent. J. V. Hunt has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the plant. 


O. L. Wagstaff, suerintendent of the 
Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. 
C., has been taken to a Greensboro hos- 
pital for treatment. It has not yet been 
determined whether an operation will be 
necessary. 

Fred Raymond has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of the 
Meritos Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


O. Spencer Brock, superintendent of 
the Valley Mills, La Grange, Ga., and 
Miss Fdith Orr, La Grange, were mar- 
ried July 20. 

Frank McGowan, has resigned his 
position as foreman of the picker depart- 
ment of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., and moved to Au- 
burn, R. I. 


M. Thomas Bessey, former overseer 
of finishing at the Hecla Mill of the 
American Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
is now in charge of the finishing depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Woolen Mills, 
Moodus, Conn. 

Patrick O’Neil has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for Henry D. 
Bailey, Hope Valley, R. I. Mr. O'Neill 
comes from Webster, Mass. 

Wm. E. Tobin has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the S. N. & 
C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Frank Singleton has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Uxbridge 
( Mass.) Worsted Co. 

Frank J. Christian has taken the 
position as overseer of finishing for the 
Whitney Worsted Co., Franklin, Mass. 
Mr. Christian comes from Worcester, 
Mass 

Daniel Flaherty has taken the posi- 
tion as designer for the Lees Weaving 
Co., Petersburg, Va. Mr. Flaherty comes 
from E. Greenwich, R. I 

James McGill has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing for Henry D. 
Bailey, Hope Valley, R. I. Mr. McGill 
comes from Spencer, Mass 

J. Edw. Sykes, superintendent of the 
Merrimack Woolen Corp., Lowell, Mass. 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 

Charles Isherwood has 
Walter Hartley as overseer of the jac 
juard department in the weaveroom of 
the Fisher Mig. Co.,. Fisherville, Mass., 
the latter having recently resigned to ac 


succeeded 


cept a similar position in Fall River, 
Mass 

Andrew B. Cavanaugh, division 
superintendent of the Manville Jenckes 


Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has been promoted 


as general superintendent ot all the com- 


pany’s plants succeeding Frederic] 
Hall, who is now treasurer of — the 
Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass 


R. E. T. Haff, 
ager oft 
Hickory, 


tormerly plant mar 

DuPont Rayon Co., at Old 
Tenn., has been promoted t 
assistant sales manager and will make his 
headquarters in-the Buffalo, N. Y.. office 
of the company. T. L. Hines, who was 
assistant plant manager at Old Hickory, 
has been made plant manager to succeed 


Mr. Haff there. 

John B. Murray, an overseer for the 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., and 
Miss Eva M. Crail, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., were married at the home of the 
bride on July 23 

James Walton, Sr., who went t 
Kannapolis, N. C., 15 years ago from 
Cupartife, Scotland, to accept a position 
with the Cannon Mfg. Co., sailed Satur 
day for Europe to visit his old homestead 
for the first time came t 
America. After visiting Scotland, he 
will tour parts of the continent, return- 
ing to Kannapolis in about 5 weeks. 


M. H. McLendon, formerly over- 
seer of carding at the High Shoals, 
(N. C.), plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Co., has accepted a similar position with 
the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills 


since he 


Luther M. Barrett, formerly super- 
intendent of Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
S. C., is now general overseer of spin- 
ning, twisting, spooling, winding and 
warping of the Roxboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

B. F. Morgan is now overseer of 
carding at the Lumberton (N. C.) plant 
of the Mansheld Mills, Inc 

Elwood Ward has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the Loutsville 
(Ky.) Woolen Mills. Mr 
from Reading, Pa. 


Ward comes 


Lee Stallings has taken the positicn 
of overseer of No. 2 spinning at the 
Lumberton (N. C.) plant of the Mans 
field Mills, Inc 

C. B. Buchannan, overseer of weaving 
tor the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
has resigned. 

P. B. Mullins has taken a position as 
overseer of weaving with the Lowe Mf 
Co., Huntsville, Ala 

W. W. Gregory, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Whitmire, S. C., has resigned. 

C. W. Bolick has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Wearwell Sheeting 
Mill, Draper, N. C., to enter the auto- 


mobile business 


L. C. Hamrick now holds the position 
of overseer of weaving at the Buffalo 
(S. C.) plant of the Union-Buffalo Milis 
Coa. 

N. J. James, formerly with the Irene 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., is now overseer of 
carding at Mill No. 1 of the Henrietta 
(N. C.) Mills 

A. W. Lee has taken the 
overseer ot No. 1 
Lumberton (N.C 
held Mills, Inc 


Richard Donovan 
from. second 


position of 
spinning at the 
) plant of the Mans- 


has been promoted 
hand to overseer. by the 
Boston Duck Co. of the Otis Co., Bonds- 
ville, Mass., and has been succeeded as 
second hand by Kenneth Campbell. 
(Other Personals on Page 147) 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































(guaranteed Efficiencies Do Not Afford a True Basis 


for Comparing Centrifugal Pumps 





Pump with Discharge Nozzle Smaller than Suc- 
tion Nozzle May Give Too Good a Showing 


HE efficiency of a machine 
: 


which has for its purpose the 
transfer or tranformation of 
energy ordinarily defined as 
the ratio ot the energy output to the 
energy input The energy input of 
i centrifugal pump is the energy ap 
shaft, 


calculated as the 


plied to turning the while the 


energy output is 
volume of fluid handled multiplied by 
the increase in pressure generated, or 
weight of fluid multiplied by 
The total 
mechanical energy of a fluid, however, 


is the 
the head pumped against. 
includes pressure head, elevation head, 
ind velocity head, all of which items 
must be taken into account. 

The gain in pressure is readily 
measured by means of pressure gages 
inlet and outlet 

Any difference 
between the elevations of the pressure 


connected to the 
nozzles, respectively 


responsive parts of the two pressure 
taken 
This is easily ameas 


gages must be into account as 
elevation head. 
ured, or can be eliminated from the 
calculation by locating the two gages 


it the same level. 


What Is Velocity Head? 

lhe remaining item, velocity head, 
is sometimes overlooked and some 
times misunderstood by the pump user, 
ind is the subject of the present dis 
cussion. Velocity head is the vertical 
distance in which a freely falling body 
would gain the velocity being con- 
sidered, and is equal numerically to 
the velocity in feet pet second squared, 
acceleration of 


divided by twice the 


gravity in feet per second, or, in 
algebraical symbols, V*/2g. 

The velocity of the fluid as it en 
ters the suction nozzle or leaves the 
nozzle of a centrifugal 
pump is readily calculated by dividing 


the flow in cubic feet per second by 


discharge 


the cross-sectional flow area in square 
feet. If the areas of the suction and 
are equal, there is 
velocity head, but 
than the other, the 
difference in velocity head is added 
from, the pressure 
head developed by the pump, accord- 
ingly as the 
smaller or larger, respectively, than 
The rule given in 
the “Standards of the Hydraulic 
Society” reads 


discharge nozzles 
no correction for 
if one is larger 
. 


to, or subtracted 


discharge nozzle 1s 


the suction nozzle 


“If the discharge pipe is of smaller 
diameter than the suction pipe, which 
is often the case, then it will be neces- 
sary to add to the Total 
shown by the gages, the difference in 
Velocity Head between that of the 
discharge and that of the suction pipe 
at the points where gages are con 


Head, as 


nected. If the discharge pipe is larger 
than the suction pipe, the difference 
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N calculating the efficiency of centrifugal pumps where the dis- 
charge nozzle is smaller than the suction nozzle, it is cus- 


tomary to credit the pump with the gain in velocity head. 


While 


this is strictly correct from the point of view of mechanics, it is 
not sufficient to protect the interests of the purchaser if he has 
occasion to compare the efficiency of such a pump with that of 


a pump having both nozzles of the same size, or having a dif- 
ferent ratio of nozzle sizes. 

The difference in value between two such pumps, both guar- 
anteed to have the same efficiency but having discharge nozzles 
of different size, may be considerable, especially where the total 
head to be pumped against is comparatively low. 





in Velocity Head must be subtracted 
from the Total Head.” 
Practical Utility of Pump 

“rom point of view of 
transferred to the water in the pump, 
the theory of this rule is entirely cor 
rect. but it can lead to considerable 
error in evaluating the practical 
utility of a pump. The piping con- 
nections should also be considered, as 
will appear from the 
example. 

Suppose that bids are asked on a 
pump of 18 in. nominal size to deliver 


energy 


following 


9,000 gals. per min. against 35 ft. 
head, and that one manufacturer, 
figuring on a pump with 18-in. suc- 


18-in 
82% 


tion nozzle and discharge 


rozzle, guarantees efficiency, 
while another manufacturer offering 
a pump having an 18-in. suction 
nozzle and a 16-in. discharge nozzle 
guarantees 82.5% efficiency. Which 
is the better pump, other things being 
equal? It is that on test 
each pump will show exactly the efh 
The pump credited 
with the higher efficiency, however, 
gets credit for its efficiency by virture 


assumed 


ciency guaranteed 


of a velocity head correction of 
(14.497 (11.4)? 

[2 at, 
(604.4) (604.4) 


11. 4 ft. per sec. 
in the suction nozzle and 14.4 ft. per 
second. the velocity in the discharge 
nozzle, and the question before us is, 


being the velocity 


receive the full 
benefit of this velocity head? 


does the customer 


Useful Efficiencies 
If there is space enough to install 
a straight 16-in. x 18-in. 
from 60 to "0% of the velocity of 


increaser, 


the water as it leaves the pump may 
be converted into useful pressure 
head. It will not in general do to 
have the entire discharge piping of 
16-in. diameter, as that would lead 
to excessive pipe friction, in fact in 
practically all cases it should be larger 
than 18 in. Thirty per cent of 1.2 ft. 
is .36 ft., so that there will still be 


of about 1% of the total 
head, and the overall efficiency will 
be 99% of 82.5, or only 81.67%, as 
compared with the 82% guaranteed 
for the pump having the 18-in. dis- 
charge nozzle. 

In probably 95 cases out of 


a net loss 


100, 
moreover, the pump will be installed 
with the discharge flange bolted di- 
rectly to an elbow to connect with a 
pipe extending vertically upward to 
the ceiling or downward through the 
floor. The friction of a 90° ell is 
commonly figured as equal to that of 
50 ft. of straight pipe, on which basis, 
the pump with the 18-in. discharge 
nozzle will have a loss through the 
elbow of 1.63 ft., while the pump with 
the 16-in. discharge nozzle will have 
a Joss through the elbow of 2.85 ft. 
The loss with a 16 x 18-in. increas- 
ing ell would be almost as great, be- 
cause there would be practically no 
conversion of velocity to pressure in 
the elbow. There is accordingly an 
increased loss due to the use of the 
16-in. discharge nozzle of 2.85 ft. — 


1.63 ft. = .22 ft., or 3.48% of the 
total head developed. Based upon 
readings taken at the outlet of the 


ell, the pump having the 18-in. dis- 
charge nozzle has a useful efficiency of 
35 — 1.63 
————_X &2 7% 


>= 
sy 


while the pump with the 16-in. dis- 
charge nozzle has a useful efficiency 
of only 

35 — 2.85 

———— X 82.5 = 75.7%. 

35 
Check Valve 

The customer similarly pays an ex- 
cessive price for a small discharge 
nozzle where a check valve is bolted 
directly to the pump flange, as is fre- 
quently done. At high velocities, 
friction losses through check valves 
are considerable. The friction through 
a 16-in. valve at 14.4 ft. per sec. 
velocity may, depending upon design, 
be as much as 6.1 ft., and through 

an 18-in. valve at 


11.4 ft. per sec 


velocity, 3.8 ft., or an additional 
through the 16-in. valve of 6.1 - 
2.3 ft. Therefore, based upon t 
head remaining at the discharge f: 
the check valve, the 18-in. discha: 
nozzle pump. will show an efficiency 


——— X -82 = 73.1%, 


while the 16-in. discharge nozzle punip 


35 


or about 7% 


7% lower useful output than 


the 18-in. discharge nozzle pump. 

In other words, the customer should 
consider the complete installation, in- 
cluding the piping arrangement which 
will be used with the pump, when 
comparing efficiencies, and he should 
bear in mind that a pump having the 
proper size of nozzle may 
greater useful effect, even though its 
guaranteed efficiency is lower. This 
applies particularly to  low-head 
pumps, where the velocity head con- 
stitutes an appreciable part of the 
total head. 

As the velocity in the pump volute is 
always much higher than in the dis- 
charge nozzle, one of the problems of 
the pump designer is to convert this 
high velocity into pressure as effi- 
ciently as possible, but it is easier for 
him to leave the velocity high, clear 
up to the discharge nozzle, especialls 
if he can persuade the user to give 
him credit for the entire gain in 
velocity head between suction and dis 
charge nozzles. 

The better showing made by the 
pump having a small discharge nozzle 
will be more than offset by loss in 
the piping unless an efficient straight 
increaser is put in between the pump 
discharge flange and the pipe line 
Unless this could be done, the pump 
with 18-in. discharge nozzle in the 
above example would be much prefet 
able to the pump with 16-in. discharge 
nozzle. 

In any event, a pump which has a 
discharge nozzle smaller than the suc- 
tion nozzle should not be given full 
credit for velocity head in comparing 
it with a pump having both nozzles 
of the same size, since it is impossible 
to convert 100% of the velocity into 
pressure, even with the best piping 
layout. In most installations, as 
matter of fact, no effort is made to 
obtain efficient conversion of velocity 
head into pressure. 


give a 





Mermain Silk Mills, Inc., Erie, 
have discontinued business in Erie, | 
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Make the Supply Room of a Textile Mill an Asset 
Rather Than a Liability 


Efficient Management Important — Determining 
Maximum and Minimum of Stock to Carry 


C6 O carry or not to carry in 
stock, and if so, how 
much?” That is the ever- 
present problem of the 

storekeeper in every textile mill, be 

it great or small. At first thought 
this problem, although admitted by 
everyone to exist, may not impress 
ne as being of very great importance 
or as being fraught with any tre- 
mendous resultant ill effects upon the 
business if it is not solved correctly. 

It is the intention to show in the 

course of this article that the matter 

is one of prime importance, particu- 

larly in a large plant, and that it is 

worthy of intensive study to the end 

of always maintaining a proper bal- 

ance between demand and supply. 
Asset or Liability 

\ supply room, properly arranged 
and administered, is a valuable asset 
to a mill; while on the other hand a 
poorly arranged, improperly admini- 
stered department may become a tre- 
mendous liability. Illustrative of this 
last clause may be cited the custom 
rniten followed by some storekeepers 
ind purchasing agents of purchasing 
large amounts of material because the 
price seems unusually low or because 
the price is about to rise. Such prac- 
tice has been found not to be as a rule 
economical. One authority on busi- 
ness economics has stated that the ex- 
cessive buying and over-stocking for 
such reasons as just given was one of 
the principal causes of many indus- 
trial failures during the depression of 
1920. 

In every discussion of storeroom 
management it must be borne in mind 
that the primary object of every store- 
room is service; and that for suc- 
cessful operation service must be 
rendered at the time it is needed— 
at maximum efficiency and at mini- 
mum cost. To do this does not seem 
to be a formidable task, and it is not 
difficult when the department is prop- 
erly conducted. Nevertheless, it is a 
very important part of the business 
tt managing a mill, and an analysis 
will prove the task to be one that 
offers a considerable range of possi- 
bilities in the line of service. By 
properly managing and administering 
a stockroom, how does the store- 
keeper contribute to the general pros- 
perity of the plant? 

Functions of Storekeeper 

irst, he keeps the plant running at 
maximum capacity, insofar as such 
operation depends upon the storeroom, 
by always having the necessary sup- 
plies in stock. There must be no ma- 
chines stopped for lack of supplies or 


Tep.ir parts. He must not under- 
ston 


Second, he avoids having large 





amounts of capital tied up in heavy 
inventories; or, in other 
must not over-stock. 


words, he 


Third, he obtains frequent and ac- 
curate inventories, and, by the keeping 
of complete stores-ledger accounts, he 
makes available accurate records of 
material consumption. From these 
records standards can be established 


of the proper quality, and that it pays 
only tor what it receives. 
Loss by Over-Stocking 

In the writer’s opinion the fore- 
going will prove that the position of 
storekeeper is one of considerable im- 
portance and responsibility, and that 
it offers great opportunities for serv- 


ice to the management. The point 
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Diagram of a Well-Planned Textile Mill Stock Room 


as guides for future purchasing and 
stocking. 

Fourth, by accomplishing the three 
foregoing he promotes accurate buy- 
ing and thus serves as a guide for, 
and a check upon, the 
agent. 

Fifth, from the records of material 
consumption can be obtained data 
necessary for the compilation of ac- 
curate manufacturing costs. The 
storekeeper thus contributes to this 
work, 

Sixth, by issuing supplies and 
stores only on properly signed requisi- 
tions he establishes and fixes responsi- 
bility for the issuance of such requisi- 
tions. This point is an all-important 
one. 

Seventh, by the same procedure he 
prevents loss and waste of materials, 
and by the maintenance of full rec- 
ords he makes it possible to trace and 
account for all materials delivered. 


purchasing 


Eighth, by keeping all unauthorized 
persons out of the supply room he 
prevents theft, or, to use a more polite 
term, pilferage. 


Ninth, by complete inspection and 
checking of all in-coming material, 
with subsequent approval of invoices, 
he makes certain that the mill gets 
what it orders, that what it gets is 


that the supply room or storeroom is 
a service department has been em- 
phasized. This means that an ade- 
quate supply of all materials used 
must be carried in stock. As opposed 
to this there must not be an over- 
stock. First to be considered are the 
losses incurred by, and the disadvan- 
tages of, excess stock: 

First, there is the tying-up of the 
capital invested, and also the loss of 
interest on such capital as is repre- 
sented in the excess stock. One mill 
president, in making his plea for 
economy in this line, stated the matter 
thus: “The loss due to interest, taxes, 
insurance, and storage may be taken 
at 10%; the money represented by the 
surplus or dead stock, if invested in 
live stocks would earn the above 10%, 
and, in addition, would make a profit 
of 10%. In other words, the total cost 
of carrying a heavy or dead stock is 
20% on the investment.” 

Second, there is the loss due to de- 
preciation of the material itself. This 
of course varies with the material. 
Many supplies remain unchanged in- 
definitely; while others are more or 
less altered and depreciated by heat. 
cold, dryness, dampness, or simply by 
age alone. For instance, all rubber 
goods deteriorate through long  stor- 


age; the rubber becomes dry and 
brittle, losing its elasticity even to 
absolute worthlessness. Sheet pack 


ings, gaskets, hose, and_ belting 
typical 


are 
such materials 
Many chemicals will absorb moisture 
and be damaged. 


examples of 


Paints and oils will 
dry up, or at least thicken, particu 
larly if in opened packages. 

Third, there may be loss through 
obsolescence. Changes in products 
in processes, and in machinery may 
cause certain supplies to be no longer 
needed, and any over-stock is left on 
hand with no demand. Often high- 
cost material thus rendered obsolete 
must be sold as junk or at a price that 
may be but a fraction of the original 
purchase cost. 

Fourth, due to a falling market 
there may be a considerable loss on 
taking inventory by 
necessary mark-down. Every one is 
familiar with the tremendous mark 
downs in inventory that the mills have 
been obliged to make in the last two 
years, particularly in raw materials 
and finished goods. 


reason of the 


Just as costly in 
proportion although less in amount 
are the mark-downs in supplies in- 
ventory. 

Losses by Under-Stocking 

So much for the losses attributable 
to over-stocking. What are the losses 
from under-stocking ? 

First, production may be hindered 
or lessened. For instance, if the sup- 
ply of picker sticks is exhausted, 
looms may have to shut down, and 
this means a direct cut in production. 
A shortage in many other supplies 
used in mills will result similarly. 

Second, material in process may be 
damaged, and defective goods (work- 
seconds, so called) may result. <A 
particular instance of this nature may 
be cited. On cloth tenter dryers as 
the cloth first engages the pins it is 
pressed down upon the pins by soft 
rubber disks resembling pump valves 
in form. Rubber is used because it 
does not injure the pins. Due to the 
scoring action of the pin-points, these 
disks wear rapidly and must be re- 
newed. In this instance the supply- 
room stock was exhausted before a 
shipment that had been ordered ar- 
rived, and it was necessary to operate 
the dryers with badly worn disks. 
Repeatedly the selvedges of the cloth 
were not properly forced down upon 
the pins, and the cloth came off the 
pins in sections during its progress 
through the dryer. Unevenly 
stretched cloth was the result. Much 
of the cloth thus affected did not pass 
the rigid inspection to which it was 
submitted, and it was sent back to be 
wet out and redried. Some pieces 
were permanently damaged and_be- 
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AT ensues, 


and the cost reased. 
the 


in entire depart 


Fourth, is 


first condition 


reme Case 


ment mav be forced to suspend opera 


tion lor a 


time 


Determine Proper Balance 


lhe possible inconveniences thus 


caused by over-stocking and under 
stocking require that a proper balance 
be struck 
caused by 


the 


between the losses 
stock 


lesse1 


two 
excess tend toward 
stock, and the 


inconveniences and hindrance to pro 


carrying ol 


duction caused by under-stocking tend 
toward the carrying of larger stocks. 


Che determination of the sate mean 


made by the 
storekeeper, and the skill and judg 


in each instance must be 


ment exercised by him in making this 


' 
determination may be of great value 


to his company for reasons just given 
All of the foregoing brings us to 
the of the 


matte determination ot 


‘ 
what is called the maximum and mini- 
' 


mum stock of each essential article 


Kirst of all let us 
sider the factors external to the plant 
that may 


ing a large stock of any material 


be a sufficiently large: 


ol supply. con 


serve as reasons tor Carry 
1. There may 


discount or lower price on quantity 


purchases to justify the 


large 
amounts; as, for instance, the prices 
on barrel lots as compared with 5-gal. 
lots, or of case lots compared with 
lots. This condition 
resolves itself into a problem of arith- 
metic—the 


interest 


single-package 


discounts 
insurance—and 
also a consideration of how long it 


balancing of 
against and 


will take to use up the larger amounts. 
> 


2. The material may come from such 
a distance that 


This is particularly the case 


the delivery may be 
delayed 
with foreign machinery repair parts 
Special stocks of these should alwavs 
obtainable It tre 
quently happens that for some reason 


be carried when 


a sudden and extra large demand fot 


some will be 


article of made 

the 
a 

wil 


stock It 


necessary 


stores 


by one of textile departments 


This demand exhaust the supply 


room considerable 


time is 


to obtain a new supply of 


the particular article, then the store- 


keeper should carry a larger stock 


than he would otherwise 
3. ‘J he 


may 


material, while not special, 


considerable for 
that 


Such 


require time 
fact 


turn 


manufacture due to the 


orders must await thet 
is otten th steel 


the case wi and 


malleable iron castings 
» 
Parts 


be special and 


Standardization of 
4. The material may 


must be made to order, always a 
j 


lengthy and costly proceeding he 


remedy for this condition is to stand 


ardize the equipment as much as 


pos 


TEXTILE WORLD 


eliminate 
builders 


sible and thus special 


Machinery can do 


Ip this condition by using 


' 
bolts, 


with 


supplies 
much to he 

l and 
their 
ent illustration of 


rd SCTEWS, 
connection 
excell 
ccurred on a steam finish- 
Brass screws, of which 


considerable number were used on 


had two less threads 
the standard 


As a result, the 


the stretch roll, 


pel inch than screw of 


that size screw could 
not be obtained at short notice in the 
market, 


from the 


open but had to be ordered 
I 


machine builder with 
resultant 


from the screw 


more 


or less delay, or ordered 


direct manufacturers 
with greater delay and at greatly in- 


creased cost. The aim in all industry 
today is, or at least should be, to re 
duce the number of varieties of 
that the 
machinery. This means a 
in the number of 
must be 
turn 


chine 


parts 


enter into construction of 
reduction 
that 


which in 


repair parts 
stock, 
tor both the 
the 
should be the aim ot 
every shop and factory manager 
The 


carried in 
means economy 
builder and 
Standardization 


ma- 


machine user. 


most important factor in de- 


termining the maximum and minimum 
amounts of stock to be carried is the 
rate of consumption 


be readily 


Such rate 
the 


more 


can 
stock 


will be 


article. In 


obtained trom 
which 
further on in 


mills it is 


ledger cards, ot 
said 
many 


this 


customary to allow 


the storekeeper to carry a three 


months’ supply, based on past con- 
This is 


sumption 1 fairly safe and 


conservative plan. If such a method 


is used. however, it is advisable to 


check 


at least twice each vear to see if there 


up these consumption amounts 


have been any marked changes 


Maximum Stock 
Phe amount of space available tor 


é ; 
storage will also in many cases have 


an intluence on the maximum stock. 


The location of the firm from whom 


the material is purchased must be 


considered. If a bolt, for instance, 
can be obtained at a local hardware 
store as a stock article, it is not as 
the mill to carry such 
a large stock of that particular bolt 
as if the bolt came from a distance. 
Again, the maximum and minimum 
amounts advisable of 


necessary for 


articles 
may vary with the season of the year 


Ol in 


some 


accordance with other 


factor. 


some 
arbitrary For example, it Is 
stock In 
July the same number of snow shovels 
as would be advisable in January. We 
ill recall the story of the millionaire 
who, when asked the secret of 
success, replied 
hats in 


not necessary to Carry m 


his 

that he 
winter and 
This prin 
hardly applicable in the pur- 
of mill supplies. 


financial 
bought his straw 
his fur gloves in summer. 
ciple is 
chasing 
instance of a variable 
factor of another type: A mill uses 
a large number of tube-plate gaskets 
for Babcock and Wilcox 
the course of a year, but by far the 


Here is an 


boilers in 


greater part of these are used during 
the annual peried of tube cleaning, 
which is performed in the mid-summer 
months when some of the boilers are 
idle due to the lighter steam load. 
During such time an extra supply ts 
carried, but once this work is com- 
pleted there is a large reduction in 
the stock for the remainder of the 
vearly period. If the gaskets are of 
rubber, as many of them are, they will 
deteriorate if kept too long—another 
reason in this instance for carrying 
the large stock only at the time when 
the consumption is at its peak. There 
ire many similar cases in textile mill 
supplies, the foregoing is given only 
is a type. 

lhe 


amounts 


minimum 


be 


and 
carry 


maximum 

advisable to may 
atiected according as the market price 
is rising or falling. If the price of 
ny article is dropping, the stock of 
that carried at as 
low a in order 


article should be 


possible 


minimum as | 


A WELL-LIGHTED WEAVE ROOM 


Main weave room of the Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. 
by 80 direct-current Cooper Hewitt “Work-Light” units. 
is unretouched and was taken by the light from the lamps. 


C., which is lighted 
The picture 


The cheer- 


ful appearance of the room and the absence of deep shadows will be 


noted. 


of 3.35% in production 


The sharp, rapid vision under this light accounts for an increase 
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to take advantage of the price 
it reaches its lowest point. On 
other hand, if the price is rising, 
allowable maximum may be \ 
increased in order to anticipate furt 
advances. 

hese two limits of stock ca: 
be varied according to the actiy 
the plant. If the plant is busy, 
stocks can be carried, since ther 
undoubtedly be increased consum; 
commensurate with the increass 
tivity, and there will not be an 
jectionable over-stocking, Perh 
plant will make its own cut-gear 
item of large consumption in a te 
mill. In such a when wor 
on an order it is well to make u 
ample supply, once that the shoy 
chinery has been set up for a pat 
lar job. Sometimes in slack per 
stock than usual may 
made up in order to keep the 


employes busy and thus retain s} 
employes. 


case 


a larger 


All of this goes to pr 
that advisable maximum and mini 
amounts are not rigidly fixed, but 
subject to wide variation due to 1 
causes, and that each 
considered and decided 
Further reference to 


case must he 
individua))) 
this matte: 
maximum and minimum will be made 
in connection with stores-ledger cards 
lhe ideal storeroom should be 
well lighted, well ventilated building 
The atmosphere should not be dai 
neithe1 should it be too dry. I} 
is, the stores should not be kept 
rooms that are above normal tempera- 


tures due to heat from manufactur 
processes. 


These requirements are t 
prevent the deterioration of the ma- 
terials from over-dryness and damp- 
ness. Sometimes it will be observed 
that certain stores have depreciated in 
condition due to the fact that. the, 
have been in stock a long time, dat- 
ing back to early invoices. As the 
ow yet never completel, 
used up, new stock would be ordered 
and received, and the remaining pieces 
Of previous stock would be 
back on the shelves and the 
stock issued to fill orders. 
cedure would 
the original 
worthless. 


stock became | 


pushed 

tres! 
This pri 

continue until 
stock would be almost 
To avoid this happening 
one storekeeper marks .every new in- 
voice ot 


finally 


stock as it is received wit! 


a distinguishing mark or letter, and 
;, ; ; 

all stock bearing a previous mark or 
are ; : 
fetter must be issued in preference t 


stock as long as any of 


new 


g é 
former is left on the shelves. TI 
idea is an excellent one particular) 
with stocks that are affected by light 
exposure, or age. 


Laying Out the Stockroom 


If the storeroom is not on the 
ground floor or on a level that is con 
venient for f 

from trucks 


have 


the unloading of st 
and freight cars, it s 
freight elevator service. 

storeroom should be eas! 
from all 
plant; that is, it 


1 


terably, a 


accessible portions ot the 


should be cent: 
should be well light 


Ss 


ocated It 


insure orderliness and neatness 


the 


to prevent existence of 


corners, rubbish holes, and 


WH] always be found in 
(Continued on paae 79) 
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should have 
facilities, a clear 
pace not utilized for permanent 
orage. Here incoming packages 
ill be opened, and the material 
ecked and inspected. If the ma- 
rial is to go into stock, it should 
placed at once in the proper bin 
on the proper shelf. If it is to go 
into use or to some other depart- 
ent, it may be kept in the receiving 
ice until it is taken away. 


locations. It 
nple receiving 


Care of 


EADER, have you ever stood 
in a mill, looking down a long 
row of looms that were beat- 
ing, and asked the foreman 
what speed they were running 

You may be told that they are 

nning at 132, or 144, or 160 picks a 

or whatever it may be, but, 

ou look again down the row more 
ntively, you see that all the looms 
re not running at the same speed. 

Some are gradually catching. up to 

others and going ahead of them, 
falling them; in 
sometimes it is hard to find two 
the 
minute 
¢ lays of no two looms are in just 

e same position. 

Weave room management, as a gen- 
| rule, seems to pay little attention 

such matters, regarding them al- 


iver 


nute, 


ers are behind 


are going at 


eed—that is, 


exactly same 


minute after 


+ 


st as one does the weather, and as 
iething to be looked for, and that 
nnot be expected to be different. 
there are certain corollaries to 
he fact that the speeds are different. 
One is that, allowing the looms all to 
be of the same type and all weaving 
n the same fabric (that is, the op- 
erating conditions of each being just 
the same), if one of these looms is 
running satisfactorily and vet faster 
than the others, which are running at 
the 132, 144, or whatever it may be, 
then it follows that all of that group 
ot looms should be speeded up to cor- 
respond with the faster running one. 
If, therefore, 132 picks was the speed 
ot the section, and one loom was run- 
ing well at 136, an increase of speed 
of all the other looms to this 136 
would be properly indicated, and thus 
there would be a gain of 4 picks per 
132 picks, or 1/33, equal to 3% in- 
in production—no negligible 
tter by any means. Again, if cer- 
looms were running more slowly 
the remainder, and instead of 
picks were only making 130, 128, 
124. or whatever it might be, the loss 
roduction on those looms 
sent a daily leakage in the ex 
of the business which in a year 
amount to a very large sum. 
Belt Slippage 
a belt-driven weaving depart- 
and allowing that each floor is 


crease 


n 


would 
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One or more delivery windows and 
doors should be provided, and such 
should be located centrally in the 
storeroom if possible, thus reducing 
the average distance that the delivery 
clerks must travel in obtaining the 
various supplies to be delivered on 
orders. One point should be noted— 
insofar as is possible, all persons com- 
ing to the storeroom for supplies 
should be kept outside of the room 
proper. The storeroom should be re- 


garded as a private inclosure just as 
the space behind the counter in a 
store is. The storeroom must not 
function, cannot furction 
as a country store or 
place for loiterers. 
The accompanying sketch shows in 
diagrammatic form a plan of a typical 
storeroom, a plan which permits of 
many variations. The idea is to show 
the principal features which all stock- 
rooms should possess, and which will 


properly, 
as a gathering 
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vary in size and number with the size 
of the plant. There will be desks 
adjacent to the delivery windows and 
the receiving space for the use of the 
delivery and receiving clerks. The 
remainder of the room will be given 
to the storage of supplies. 

This article will be continued with 
further discussion of stockroom equip- 
ment, supply room records, and the 
personnel of the supply room in an 
early issue.—Ed. 


over 


Loom Belts Should Be Transferred 
from Fixers to Special Men 





Or at Least These Belts Should Be Given 


Great Attention for Maximum Production 


By James Chittick 


driven electrically, or each line shaft 
is driven by an individual motor, so 
that we are only dealing with the ma- 
chine belts, it is, of course, apparent 


that some of these losses of speed 


the loom fixers have charge of the 
belts of 


occur and 


their machines 


can increase without their 
1 


observing’ it until it 


noticeable, in which cas¢ 


called to their attention by the weav 


ers. J.oom fixers, also, are prettv well 
busied with other jobs thout the 
ooms, and as long as the belt on a 
loom will keep it moving at a fair 


speed, the fixer may let it wait a good 
while before he attends to it 
Some loom fixers are verv compe 


tent in regard to the handling and 


care of their belts, and keep them in 
tiptop condition, neither so tight that 
they are almost pulling the machines 
off the floor and wasting power from 
undue tension, nor so slack that thev 


When thev 


helt Or tO 


are slipping appreciably 

have occasion to take up a 
put a 
thev do so in 


new one on, or to repair one 


good and 


ly few 


a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner. Relative 
fixers, however, have as much knowl 
skill, and faithfulness to 


work; and, consequently, there wil 


edge, this 


] be 
Wav in 
the 


The fixer, also, so 


a great difference in the 
the belts 
different sections. 


which are handled in 


long as he has his belts in what he 


good shape. lets it Fo at 


considers 
that, under 
these conditions some of the looms are 


regardless of whether 
running faster and some slower than 
the average. The state 
ment, I think, represents the 
conditions in a great many mills th: 


foregoing 
fairly 

it 
are really, on the whole, very well 
managed, but { 
should be handled in a 


the matter, as I see it. 


very different 
way. 
Special Belt Tenders 


In the first place. in my judgment, 


in a mill of any fair size, the loon 
fixers should have nothing to do with 


the belts at all. and this duty should be 


delegated to one thoroughly competent 
man. As experience shows how many 
looms or other machines one man can 


competently take care of with refer 
additional belting 


be put on where the number 


ence to the belting, 
; 


men wil 


The dutv of 


of machines demands it. 


hese men will be to see that all the 

belts at il] times are in first class con 

dition, taken up as. thev require it, 

properly dressed at suitable intervals, 

and when a belt needs repairing an 

other. belt is ready to be put on during 

stopping time, when the defective one 
( thre ne tor re 

‘ eliminarv to this. and allow 

if 11¢ re ri 11 

ceri 1 Spee le eT let won the 

lass of work being oduced and the 

experience oO ¢ management eacl 

wividu oo uld he ite] 

imed to see that it is running ust 

speed Naturally, the peed 

ould not be slower than the fastest 

which the work can be advantage 

ously run. Where there is a differ 
ence in speed, the pullevs on the n 


shi utd he 


calipered In 


hines and on the line shaft 


most acurately endless 
1 pullev on the line shaft 
is ™ or & in. too small in 


diameter 1s responsible for the slower 


speeds noticed Such pullevs should 
be immediately replaced with others 
of the proper diameter. To give 


orders for the changing of anv pullevs 
will the helt 
man, but he should be required to 
observe and report to the superintend 


any 


not be business of the 


ent variations that he finds in the 


speed of the machines so that the 


orders to fixers for anv changes in 


pullevs will come through the proper 
channels 
Without Increasing Payroll 
eS 


The writer has known of various 


instances where the entire average 


production of the weaving department 
of a mill has been raised 2% 


5% bv pursuing this method, with a 


to nearly 


ae 
excess of the 


saving far in 


1 1 . eo 
those who had the special care of tne 
1 1 ~ 7 
helts ind wit ‘orrespondi e advan 
+} +) 
tage to le weavers om ¢ 
resulting increase in their par 
1 1 1 - 
\ sO, where tne nxers are re 
. . - 1 : 
lieved of the duty of looking 
ifter the belts. it wi follow that in 


instances fixers will be able to 
so that, in a 
large plant, the w iges of a 


many 
take care of more looms; 
fixer or 
two, here and there, may be saved, 
ind thus the putting of individual ex- 
the belts nake no in- 


perts on may 


1 

crease at all in the payroll. 
] 
i 


In a well-managed mill, standards 
ought to be werked out for every 
single itet f e multifarious sup- 

lies that are required for its opera- 
tion These are not determinations to 
é de casual is the matter is one 
t extreme and tar-reaching import- 
nce Confining ourselves to the belt- 
g¢ end of the supplies, the st ques- 
nl is to & D pe IC thre 
elt tor eac nd lu type of i- 
line whether looms, quillers, 
poolers, winders, openers, pickers, 
rds, combs, spinning frames, or 
hat not. Then there is the question 


is to the kind, thickness, and quality 
11 the belts, and, in many instances, 
as to whether they shall be single or 
double belts. 

lor the 


textile mill, the writer’s preference is 


most of the machinery in a 
strongly in favor of extra heavy, 
short-lap belting. [his should be 
standardized not only as to width and 
thickness, but as to weight per square 
foot. The should be 
the highest quality that is regularly 
obtainable on the market, so that the 
standards 
tained. 
In common with all the other sup- 
plies of the mill that have in their 
turn been standardized, there should 
be three sets of samples provided of 
all the different that have 
been decided upon. One of these sets 
should be in the hands of the purchas- 
ing agent, another in charge of the 
keeper of the storeroom, and another 
held in reserve in the manager’s office 
for comparison needed. The 
keeper should be under 
strict orders not to take into stock any 
belting delivered that does not corre- 
and, when 
storeroom, 
and check 
up the delivery against his sample and 
If different in any way, he 
should report at once to the manager, 


standard so set 


can be constantly main- 


beltings 


when 


storeroom 


spond with the standards, 


i delivery is made to the 


he should weigh, measure, 


tandards. 


that the goods delivered can be re- 


oO it 
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_— successful business has made big profits \ ‘here \ ,* Tealth 
in addition to those earned by manufacturing or 
‘ . ° e 
sales. Some ventures have made /arger profits this Awaits You 
way than they have made from the business itself. : , 
- : In the midtown section of Man- 
Increases in land values, appreciation in plant, hattan Island—that is, in the new 


etd a : ” on business and financial district near 
rapid development of easier markets, supplemental the Gren Cental ‘Teeminl — 


profits from by-products—these are only a few of assessed valuations have increased 


. 631% intwenty vears. During thi 
the advantages that help the manufacturer who is ee oe ee ee 
same time, the wealth of Piedmont 

Carolinas has increased 660% 


In Piedmont Carolinas, where per capita wealth is EDMON 

growing three times as fast as in older, more highly pi 1D 

industrialized sections of the country, the opportu- CAROILINAS 

nities are several times as great. 
For Piedmont Carolinas offers a fortune-build- water supply that produces the region’s annual you were a youngster growing up. Thoroughly 
ing foundation that is not duplicated anywhere output of 1,400,000,000 KWH _ of. electrical modern, . course, with sewers, paving, elec- 


else in this rich nation—willing, efficient labor, energy—distributed over 3,000 miles of trans- tricity, gas and transportation—but uncrowde 
abundant hydro-electric power, extensive mar- nussion line, 


In a growing, developing community. 


Pleasant eesitinas streets lead out to quiet 
kets nearby \nd unusually pleasant living The Piedmont Carolinas’ market—practically residential sections where kindly hospitality 
conditions—the result of a bracing upland cli- at the door and reachable by motor truck over and the enjoyment of life are ‘still an art 
mate. less than one-fourth of the available the region’s wonderful system of paved roads You'll like to live and work in Piedmont 
labor is engaged in industry he remainder is capable of absorbing several times the Carolinas. 

Is sisbooncl din agriculture. Labor that 1s 99% present output of many of the industries now i ; i Se 
of native pioneer stock, keen, teachable and operating. ‘Textile machinery, mill supplies, Investigate. Get all the details as they app 
antbitious ; vet singularly free from unrest and food and feedstutts, building supplies and many to you and your interests. Our Industria 
un-American ideals. others are in colossal demand. Department, Room 1005, Mercantile Building, 
Mountains and hills clad with the largest hard- And as for living—conditions are what they Charlotte, N. C., gladly places its facilities 
wood forests east of the Mississippi insure the were in pleasant Middle-Western towns when at your service. Write. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY @& ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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urned and replaced with the proper 
uality. 
Gradual Replacement 

his is to prevent any lowering of the 
tandards set by the action of the pur- 
jasing agent, who may often feel in- 
ined to take advantage of what he 
onsiders to be a bargain, and who 
ay thus buy supplies that are dif- 
erent from, or inferior to, the set 
tandards. This does not mean, of 
urse, that belting or other supplies 
at are in use, and which are fairly 
atisfactory, must be forthwith dis- 
arded and replaced. What is in use, 
o long as it is giving fair service and 
little trouble, can be continued. It 
loes mean, however, that, gradually, 
is replacements take place, the entire 
supply equipment used in the mill will 
eventually work itself through until 
there is nothing in use in the mill 
differing from the kinds and qualities 
thus predetermined. Under such con- 
ditions, where every article thus in 
use is of the highest grade and most 
suitable type, the annual expenditure 
jor supplies will, in actual dollars, be 
substantially less than would be the 
case where haphazard purchasing 
resorted to, and thus where 
many of the supplies in use would be 
of an inferior type, to say nothing of 
the losses, through stoppages, and 
other causes of expense, entailed by 
the use of these inferior goods. 


were 


[t goes without saving that, in the 
purchasing of such belting materials, 
the buying should be done only from 
hose manufacturers who have the 
ighest standing, the largest experi- 
ence, and the best equipment. A 
higher initial cost is a very minor mat- 
er3.in 


fact, it should seldom enter 
nto the question at all. The com- 
petition of the market, including the 
nnpetition these high-class 
‘oncerns generally keeps prices down 

the minimum at which thoroughly 
reliable furnished. 
While at nearly all times substantially 
cheaper quotations may be had from 
less responsible or less experienced 
‘oncerns, it almost invariably follows 
hat the goods for which the higher 
irices are paid will prove to be the 
‘heapest in the long run, on account of 
heir more enduring and 


among 


goods can be 


reliable 
haracter. 
Referring to the storeroom and its 
anagement, a low limit and a high 
it should be set for each kind of 
supplies used at the mill. Thus, the 
tock of each kind or width of belting 
should not be allowed to run below, or 
ove, a certain amount. When requi- 
tions on the storeroom from the dif- 
rent departments have brought the 
‘k of this or that down to the low 
t, the keeper should 
ediately notify the office, which, 
turn, notifies the purchasing agent, 
i fresh supply is required. He 
must purchase promptly a sufh- 
quantity of the goods to bring 


storeroom 


t 


stock again up to the high limit. 

his way. no machine in the mill 

he kept standing on account of a 
t some needed supply. 

Itica (N. Y.) Looms, Inc., woolen 
manutacturers, have increased oper- 
s and are now running at capacity. 
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Bearings and Clutches 





Detecting 


Hot Bearings—Caring 


for Hot Boxes—Friction Clutches 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


A SIMPLE way in which to detect 
a hot bearing is to paint a stripe 
on the bearing that will change colo 
with increase in temperature. An 
engineer writing in a German paper 
states that such a paint is readily 
made from a mixture of mercuric io 
dide and cuprous iodide. He paints a 
stripe about an inch wide on the bear- 
ing. It is bright red when cold but 
fades on warming to a temperature 
that is noticeable to the touch and dis 
appears when the temperature reaches 
140 deg. F. As soon as the color be- 
gins to fade, the operator sees the 
danger signal and has time to correct 
the difficulty before 
results. 
Caring for Hot Boxes 
The following is a method for car- 


serious trouble 


ing for hot boxes | once saw success- 
fully applied in a large plant: Sev- 
eral ordinary house fans were made to 
blow air against a bearing that was 
inclined to heat. Air is better than 
water for cooling bearings in that it 
does not mix with or disturb the oil 
in any way: and consequently lubri- 
cation is maintained at its most eff 
cient point, considering the handicap. 
With the fans in use the temperature 


~ 


of the bearing would go up to about 


ITO deg. and stay there, whereas be 


fore the fans were emploved tl 
bearing would get so hot that it would 
smoke. 

Fans and the application of water, 
should be only 


however, temporary 


makeshifts, and under no circum- 
stances should they be used perma- 
nently simply because they “work.” 
Get rid of the fans and water as soon 
as possible, because they are very ex- 
pensive to maintain as well as un- 
sightly. 

An _ excellent 
where 


method 
conditiens 


for cooling 
allow and where 
water cannot be readily poured on the 
bearings is shown in the sketch here 
with. An endless belt is placed on 
the shaft close to the hot bearings 
and is allowed to hang down into a 
pail of cold water. As the shaft ro 
tates as shown it causes the saturated 
belt to move in the indi- 
Cold water is 
thus drawn upward onto the shaft, 
keeping it wet and cool. Any flexible 
belt that absorbs water readily will 
serve the purpose. Naturally the belt 
should be kept as close to the hot 
bearing as possible. With this method 
there is no splashing of 


direction 
cated by the arrow 


water and 


there is no mixing of the water with 
the lubricant. 
Friction Clutches 

A user of clutches has written that 
the clutches used nowadays are really 
“clamp clutches” and not “friction” 
devices. He states that the earlier 
forms of friction clutches were built 
around a small hub like that of a pul- 
ley and were known as “hub friction 
clutches.” He says that these friction 
clutches could depended 
(1) to slip 
when you wanted the clutch to hold, 
and (2) to. hold fast when you 
wanted it to let go. 

This 


always be 
upon to do two things: 


does not 
clutches should 
generally be termed “clamp clutches.” 
It is true that a friction clutch does 
pick up its load by friction but one 
does not need to clamp it in place if 
one does not care to. It can be al- 
lowed to transmit its load with the 


writer, however, 


agree that friction 
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clutch slipping on a great many types 
of clutches. That is, the clutch can 
be “nursed” partially into position 
and then thrown out again as many 
desired 


times as is without ever 


clamping or locking the clutch en- 
tirely shut. It may be that a positive 
type of clutch can be regarded as a 
clamp clutch, but there are surely a 
great many clutches on the market 
that cannot be called clamp clutches. 

If these so called friction clutches 
were anything else than friction 
clutches, it is plain that under cer- 
tain conditions manufacturers would 
not add to clutches 


known as “positive drive pins.” 


these what 1s 
lhese 
positive drive pins are added so that 
the load can be picked up by triction 
to a certain point and from that point 
on the load is carried by the pins in 
a positive or clamping fashion so 
that there can be absolutely no slip- 
ping of the frictions. 

A clutch of the latter kind is of 
course a “friction clutch” up to the 
point where the pins do the driving. 
But from that point frictton may not 
have anything to do with it. It may 
not even be a “clamp clutch.” 


locking 


word “clutch” being eliminated. 


It may 


be a “positive drive’’—the 


High-Strength Welds in Copper 





Copper and Welding Rod Should 
Be Deoxidized for Best Results 


MaNXiwnuM 


QO obtain streneth in 
copper, start with coq 
een completely deoxidized, and also 


ly h 
per that ha 


use deoxidized welding rod Phis 


summarizes the results of a recent in- 
estigation by the Union Carbide and 


Carbon Research Laboratories in 


} 


vhich it was shown that the trace oi 


cuprous oxide present in ordinary 


commercial copper prevents formation 
of a high-strength weld 

The mechanism of this interference 
was found to be as follows: When 
copper is cast into the slabs or bars 
from which the commercial products 
are made, it contains from 0.01 to 
0.08% of oxygen in the form of cup- 
rous oxide. As the metal solidifies, 
this cuprous oxide separates in tiny 
particles at the boundaries of the 
crystalline grains of copper, and is 
then a source of weakness. 

During rolling, however, the orig 
inal crystalline grains of pure copper 
are broken up and squeezed flat. Sub- 
sequent annealing cause new 
grains to form and these bear no re- 
lationship to the old ones or to the 
position of the 


heats 


Hence, in 
made sheet and bars, the metal 


oxide. 
well 
: , 
is strong, toug] 


1, and ductile because 


within the 


s 


oxide is grains, and a 


yrreak occurs through the tiny crvs 


als, as it should, rather than 


ilong 


the surtaces ot the grains making up 


e pieces, as it should not 


When a weld is made, this action is 


narrow 


reverse zone oft the 


in a 
} 
| 


neta 


ase on either side of the weld 
and adjacent to but not mixed with the 


weld metal that is actually melted. In 


recrystallizing upon cooling, the cup- 


rous oxide here separates at the grain 


boundaries There is thus a narrow 


zone in the base metal adjacent to the 


weld which is weaker than the rest of 
“8 
the base oxide 


metal because the 


specks are at the grain boundaries 


instead of distributed through the 


grains. This explains why even the 
use of deoxidized welding rods and 
the most careful workmanship fail to 


produce high-strength welds in com 
mercial copper. The trouble lies in 
the copper itself. 

When copper that has been com- 
pletely deoxidized is substituted ‘for 
commercial copper, a remarkable in- 
crease in the strength of welds re- 
sults, as shown in the following table, 


which represents the average of a 
number of welds in each type of 
plate : Ult. Strength Elonga- 
bs. per tion in 2 
q. it % 
Welds in commercial copper 
plate ( 8.1 
Welds In deoxidized copper 
plate 26, 280 :.0 
Original deoxidized plate 32,000 


All welds were made with deoxi- 
dized welding rod. 

In another test, welded cylinders of 
commercial copper and of deoxidized 
copper were subjected to hydrostatic 
test with the following results: 


‘ ‘ pper , 
From these data, the advisability of 


using 


deoxidized copper where 
strength is desired is evident. While 
deoxidized copper is not a standard 
product at present, the leading manu- 
facturers of copper are ready to make 
it on orders for mill lots, which 
should specity “Copper for welding; 


completely deoxidized with silicon.” 
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Plenty of Cotton— 
Plenty of Power 


You Never | 


nee 


Industrial 


EXAS is the fastest growing industrial 
section of the country. There is no adverse 
industrial legislation here. The whole effort of 
the authorities is to keep the entire 
state at the fore front as the best 


MO work, and the bese place for LL @e la 


manufacturers. iY 
But there are no laws encouraging 


is an intense local and state pride. 
Texans want the towns and cities 
and state to grow, the operatives to 


idleness, or discouraging effort. There W 


1 —_—__——}- on 
QTEat SIEESE 


Legislation Here 


be happy and well employed, and the manu- 
facturers to make money. 


Every one here welcomes new industries. 
Capital is available for investment 
in manufacturing. Taxes are light, 
and no man can live comfortable 
with his neighbors in a Texas town if 
he opposes the progress of manu- 
facturing and merchandising. 


We will be glad to send a 
thoroughtly posted man to talk with 
you about your opportunity in Texas. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


August 6, 1927 


. 
PROVIDING FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY— 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 


General Offices, Interurban Building 
Dallas, Texas 





Machine for Determining the Resistance of Fabrics 
to External Abrasion 


NE of the most important 
characteristics of a satisfac- 
tory fabric is its ability to 
resist wear. In dress goods, 

wearing apparel in general, upholstery 
materials, and many other of the so- 
called decorative fabrics, external 
friction contributes in large measure 
to the ultimate failure of the cloth. 
The same forces are at work in most 
mechanical fabrics as well, and while 
here the tensile strength and elonga- 
are of prime importance, the 
ability to resist wear—i. e., prolonged 
abrasion—is a quality which cannot 
be safely neglected. 

It should be recognized that there 
many types of wear, and these 
must, for the most part, be considered 
separately. In tire fabric the internal 
friction of one yarn over another as 
the tire is flexed in service very 
sensibly reduces its life. In the manu- 
facture of woven, braided, or knitted 
fabrics, the yarns used are always sub- 
jected to a great deal of friction. 
This may take place in tension de- 
vices; in contact with stationary sur- 
faces such as guide eyes, etc.; or in 
the action of moving surfaces against 
the varn as the harnesses and reeds 
in weaving, or the needles of knitting 
machines. With the rapid increase in 
the use of rayon yarns of compara- 
tively weak structure, even the above- 
mentioned frictions, minimized as they 
will frequently be sufficient to 
the yarns and to produce 
faulty goods in consequence. Fabric 
belting of all kinds is unavoidably 
abraded, both by slippage on the pulley 
ind by friction of belt guides and 
shipping devices. Carpets are sub- 
jected to wear on both front and back 
surfaces. The former results in a 
slow wearing away of the pile, and 
the latter in a weakening of the 
foundation structure and a loosening 
of the pile due to a combination of 
friction and flexure. 


Why Fabric Wears Out 


he wearing out of 


tion 


are 


ire, 
lamage 


fabrics is not 
simple matter, but is a combination 
many features. Tensile strain and 
‘tion are probably most im- 
rtant of these. The friction may be 
ply external rubbing; it may be 
to internal flexure: or it may be 
In any the result is a 
Weakening and disintegration of 
ture which greatly enhances the 

er of premature failure under 
n. It is agreed that the greater 

le friction greater the 
Wear will be. The two factors which 
lirectly affect the magnitude of the 


tr 


the 


case, 


acting, the 








Irictional force are the character of 
t surfaces involved (mathemati- 
: tructor, Textile Laboratory, Massachusetts 


tute of Technolog Cambridge, Mass 





Decrease in Tensile Strength of Fabric 
Accurately Indicates Effect of Abradant 


By Edward R. Schwarz* 


cally, the coefficient of friction), and 
the normal pressure acting 
surface. Thus, F=k N, 
the frictional 


ot 


on the 
where Ff 
force, k=the coethcient 
friction, and NV=the 
sure. 

In actual cases of 
of fabrics, both k and N vary widely 
and continually. It should be 
bered that normally the 
place over a long period of time— 
in most cases months or 
elapse. Thus both 
the frictional factor and the 
amount of time consumed 


normal pres- 


frictional wear 
remen) 
wear takes 
even vears 
the ot 


excessive 


Variation 


preclude the 
possibility of duplicating actual wear- 
ing conditions in the 
commercial test. 

The only alternative 
scientific consideration is, therefore, a 
standardized test. 
not attempt to duplicate actual wear 
ill ratl 


In frict 


laboratory as a 


permis 


Such a test will 
as it occurs in practice, but w 
seek to produce a unitor 
abrasion, the magnitude of which 
be measured numerically, and 
production of which all the contribu 
ting factors shall be under control. 


ler 
ional 
can 


+} 
In tie 


Design and Construct Machine 
Under the direct supervision ot 
Professor George B. Haven, who is 


Fig. 1. Abrading Device 


Fabric 


Developed at 


In Chat 


xQ¢ 1 ! ivory 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, several investigations have 
been carried out in the form of theses 
by students on various types of abra- 
sion machines lhe result of the 
WW was the design and construction 
ot e experimental machine = illus- 
trated in Fig. I. 
It « tf a cranked pulley (1) 
t its power from a variable speed 
line-shait (2) and connecting by 
means of a steel tape (3) passing 
Or pullevs (4) with the frame (5) 
( i in guides (6) lhe lower 
men 7) of the rame (5) is its 
ul edge rounded to a 3/32-1n. 
e 1 member (S) serves 
ride the guard posts (9) 
( ‘ ir (10), and are so 
| e bar is free to rock 
s il back at the time 
OT ¢ ¢ lirection of stroke. This 
ser) \ first, to keep any 
nul ot lint trom the surtace 
( 1 to keep the abrading 
sur fac clean, and second, to 
mil é e suddenness with which 
tl f nto the fabric at 
| each single stroke 
lo the under surtace of bar (10) 





the 


7 eC hnology 


Vassachusetts Institu o} 


Is attached smoothly 


Vit}, 


a strip of ooo 
This, due to its 
curvature of 
tabric (12) on 
an elementary line as nearly as can be 
obtained, and thus, the fabric is 
passed beneath it by the motion of the 
frame (5), the 
abraded. The 
tor thé use of 


emery cloth 
position tangent to the 


the bar (7), rubs the 
as 
surface is uniformly 
tension system allows 
a number of weights 


which are shot-loaded (13). They 
are free to slide in square guides 
(14). A counter (15) is provided 


to record the number of strokes ap- 
plied. 

rhe stroke of the present machine 
is nominally six inches, but actually 
it varies from this value slightly due 
to the motion of the bar (10). The 
speed of the return stroke is greater 
than that of the forward one, due to 
the crank and tape linkage. ue to 
the departure from harmonic motion, 
the abradant has a tendency to hite 
into the fabric with a somewhat lesser 
degree of severity at the beginning of 
the upstroke of the bar than at the 
beginning of the downstroke. Thus 
the upper part of the fabric sample 
will show a slightly greater degree of 
wear than the lower edge. 


To Improve Device 
It is proposed to improve the pres- 


A cam 
drive will be substituted for the crank, 


ent model in several respects. 


and this will be arranged to give a 


uniformly accelerated and _ retarded 


motion (a gravity cam). This gives 
a somewhat more gentle change in 
velocity at the beginning and end of 


ke than does even harmonic 


motion The stroke is also to be in- 


creased somewhat in length so that a 
ample will show at least six inches of 
uniform abrasion, after say an inch 
has been removed from top and bot- 
t« Minor changes to provide for 
easier adjustment of the sample and 
for more readily workable clamps will 
doubtless be included also 

To « i means of measuring the 


degree of wear, several methods have 
oposed. A visual comparison 
with an untreated sample is, at best, 
alitative test which depends too 
upon the personal judgment of 


the observer. A photographic record 
(see Fig. 2) serves as a means of 
recording this information, and the 
use of the camera with the microscope 
te yields valuable knowledge. 
Photomicroscopy has a very important 
vince the study of abrasion and 

hould be used, however, 
completing and rounding out a test 
in as a test in itself. In many 
it offers convincing evidence 

e ( e wrought on the good 

and is often, therefore, of peculi 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway 


The 


“HAPPY MEDIUM” 


IRGINIA along the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

as a textile location is a happy medium 
between the North and the South. Here you 
are far enough South to benefit from the favor- 
able economic conditions and yet but a “‘stone’s 
throw” from northern markets, overnight, to 
be exact. You can ship via dependable rail 
service or through Newport News, a deep water 


ocean terminal of the first order. 


Little wonder Virginia is attracting more and 
more progressive textile mills. Besides near- 
ness to the North it offers a mild climate, an 
excellent labor situation, low power costs. 
favorable taxation policy and sturdy coopera- 
tion on the part of the populace. Amortiza- 
tion plans may be arranged. 


We urge you to investigate. The heartiest 
kind of cooperation will be given you and 
publicity avoided. 


K. T. CRAWLEY, Manager 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


August 6, 1927 


At last ~ 


a clip that can’t | 


i 


injure the | 
picker sticks 


NOTE PICKER STICK 

4G HOLD UP STRAP 

ARE CLAMPED NOTE -_ TATION - 
PENDENTLY HOLD UP STRAP 

ees CAN NOT FALL 


WHEN 
CLAMPING, 
BE SURE 
SLIDING 


BY LOOSENING 
CLAMP,NUTS CAN 
BE ADJUSTED UP 
OR DOWN ON 
PICKER STICK. 


Three ways to install 

A NEW clip for your hold-up 
straps. A clip that grips them 
immovable . . . in the correct 
position for the lug straps. A 
clip that can’t injure your 
picker sticks—that’s the im- 
portant part. It can’t injure 
them because it doesn’t require 
weakening holes to be drilled 
into the wood... . 


Merely clamp on this Smith 
and Mann... . tighten up the 
drop-forged steel bolts, two of 
them. In reality, this new clip 
adds strength to the picker 
sticks—and it even keeps the 
split ones buzzing away on the 
looms. 


As for time consumed in in- 
stalling and adjusting, there’s 
no outstepping an S & M. 
And it’s just as quick and 
simple a matter to replace 
worn hold-up straps. For 
there’s not a single mechanical 
motion on this clip to tinker 
with . . . to get out of whack! 
Let us send you additional in- 
formation and names of rep- 
resentative users. Write us. 


Agents Wanted 
SMITH & MANN 


914-18 West York Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Equip your looms with™ 


mith & Mann Criss 
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Fig. 2. Fabric Before and After Abrasion 


value to the persons interested in the 
test. 
Measuring Wear 

A large number of tests on widely- 
varying fabrics have shown that the 
reduction in tensile strength of the 
material stressed in the testing ma- 
chine in a direction at right angles 
with the direction of abrasion 
decreases more or less uniformly with 
the increase in the number of abrad- 
ing strokes applied. Thus the change 
in tensile strength of the material pro- 
vides a fairly satisfactory measure of 
the degree of wear (see Fig. 3.) 


VARIATION IN 


weight of the bar (approximately 
Q oz.) was borne by the material. A 
plot of the results of both tests is 
shown in Fig. 4. The single sample 
was reduced in strength 1.8 times as 
rapidly as 
showing 
theory. 
that 


single samples has the same slope as 


thus 
with the 
It is also of interest to note 


the double sample, 


a good agreement 
the plot of the strip tests for 
the Mullen test, single-sample curve. 

When taking the tensile strength as 
a measure of the wear, it will be found 


vill, 


in many cases, be reduced to a point 


that the strength of the sample 


TENSILE STYHNCTH WITH ARRASION 


(Strip Teste) 


~ 


STRENGTH I 


4 é $ 10 
NOUBLE STROKES IN HUNTRENS 


Fig. 3. Graph Showing Variation in 


with Abrasion 


It has been stated that the magni- 
tude of the frictional force depends in 
large measure upon the normal pres- 
sure between the surfaces. If this is 
true, the rate of decrease in strength 
should be about twice as great for 
double the pressure on the sample. 
lwo series of tests were run using 
two samples side by side beneath the 
abrading bar, and using single samples 
mounted beneath the bar. In the first 
‘ase, each sample was subjected to a 
pressure equal to one-half the weight 

i the bar (approximately 4.5 0z.); 
while, in the second case, the entire 


Tensile Strength 


VARIATION 
s 


Fig. 4. 
{brasion 


fail to the 
testing machine, while the yarns have 


where it will register on 
apparently not been entirely severed. 
This emphasizes the inadequacy of 
visual inspection to cope with the mat- 
ter. Although a yarn may not have 
been cut through at any given point, 
it must be remembered that, due to 
twist, the fibers first affected are car- 
ried out of the plane of abrasion and 
a new set of introduced at 
the next yarn crossing (see Fig. 5). 


fibers is 


Thus, in a given length of yarn, 
practically all of the fibers may be 
severed, but at different points 





Fig. 5. 


Yarns After Abrasion Showing How Fibers 


Are Cut at Different Points 


Figure 6 shows a portion of yarn 
which has been subjected (while in 
the fabric) to abrasion at right angles 
to its length. Note the cutting action 
as seen also in Figs. 2 and 5, but note 
that at each severed portion a differ- 
ent bundle of 
bundle is 


One 
another at 
Thus the 
ipparent destruction as shown at 4 
is in reality only a the total 


lamage, and the varn strength, 


fibers is affected. 
shown at 4-4, 


3-B, and a third at C-C 
part of 
instead 
ot being reduced sav one-third, is re- 
duced) probably more than _ three- 
quarters. 

Fig. 7 shows the cut portion shown 
in Fig. 6, at a higher magnification. 
Che letttering is the same in both il- 
lustrations, and different 


fiber bundles may readily be located. 


the three 


Note particularly the surface damage 


suffered by many of the fibers. This 
is shown in Fig. 8 somewhat more 
| ‘ - - o 

clearly. Here a_ still greater 


magnification was employed and the 
irrows indicate the 
with 


the 
a partially cut fiber at 4. 


Is Reliable 


reliability of 


fraving of 
fiber Sy 
Test 

rhe 


cated by 


the indi 


test 1s 
the fact that check 
The 


following table indicates the uniform 


repeat or 


tests mav be performed at will 


“A” = Towble strip abrasion. 


“py” . Single strip abrasion. 


or 


2H ABRASION 


Graph 


in 


Showing Variation of Strength with 
Single and Double Strip Tests 

Sic anit i ae teaatdl (eae, a8 Sie 
1t\ O be expected trom this lachine. 
In each case at least two independent 


and unselected averages are recorded. 


The slightly greater variation which 


is found in the filling samples _ is 
simply a reflection of the fact that the 
filling strengths were not as uniform 
initially as the warp strengths, as is 
demon 


main- 


the case. The table 


that, if 


often 


strates conditions are 
tained constant during the test, inde 
pendent determinations show a satis- 


factory mutual agreement. 


Tenstte Strencta or Warp Srrips 


is +r 1 
= Number of strokes 
3 - - - — 
AY [50 100 «250 500) «750 1000 1250 1500 
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degree of abrasion desired Phese 
factors are: first, the speed of abra 
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Fig. 6. Yarn Magnified to Show Fibers 
Broken by Abrasion 
sion or the number of strokes for- 
ward and back per minute; and _ sec- 


strokes 
For light- 
found that 
2000 strokes are amply sufficient, and 
it will be but infrequently that more 
than 5000 strokes will be required to 
produce a_ substantial 
strength. Combining 


total number of 


the 
necessarily 


ond, 
ernploved. 


weight materials it will be 


reduction in 


these figures 


with the rate of abrasion should give 


t fair working idea of the time likely 





Vaenified Yarn 
Ends and 


Shows 


{braded 


Greatly 
Fiber 


Fig. 7. 
Broken 


Surfaces 


test. 
sion 


to be consumed for making the 


lheoretically, the speed of abra 


should have little or no effect upon the 


wear, since, in general, the friction 


will be independent ot the speed at the 


low velocities employed here Prac- 


tically, the speed is limited, due to op 


erating irregularities at the higher 


speeds. In an actual test, samples of 


warp and filling were rubbed tooo and 


2000 times at the rate of approxi- 


mately 4o strokes per minute, and fur- 


ther tests were then made at 350% 





Fig. 8. frrows 


Fibers Greatly Magnified. 
Point to Abraded Portions of Fibers 
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Treat Your Mill As You Treat Yourself 


A physician has two functions—first, to relieve suffering and to restore health; second, to detect 
symptoms of incipient trouble, and remove the cause thereof, before the trouble develops. 

The Textile Development offers you the services of its specialists, who have been selected because 
of their long experience in their respective departments, and because of their ability and skill. We 
have worked in or have made surveys of nearly sixty cotton mills, North and South, and have 
obtained a much broader and more definite perspective than if we had contact with the mills in 
either section alone. 

We make a careful examination of the condition of the machinery, and note in detail any repairs 
or replacements, which may be necessary, and state the cost of same. We then study the present 
manufacturing methods, from the raw cotton to the finished product. We have no pet theories or 
practices, as each mill has its special conditions and problems. Our whole purpose is to improve 
the quality of the product, to reduce the seconds, and to show an increase in the output at the lowest 
manufacturing cost. 

Our reports have become text books with the overseers of the mills we have surveyed, and where 
our recommendations have been followed, the results have always been beneficial. We do not 
simply state that “certain conditions should be changed,” but we tell you why and how the changes 
should be made, and indicate what the results will be. 

We know we can help you as we have helped others. We consider our work as entirely confidential, 
and have not had any case where our client has not been benefited. 


You have an audit of your books at regular intervals. Why not permit us to give you a manufac- 
turing audit? Give us at least an opportunity to meet you and discuss your problems. 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


| 80 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


POWER REASONS WHY 


Silk manufacturers are interested in removal of 
equipment to the South because there they find 


| Lies at ie Meat ager stile wad willing + 
STEAM—WATER—ELECTRIC i 
A Tempting Local Market: the buying power 

of the developing South is enormous. 


A competent study of the requirements and Cheap Power: delivered from hydro-electric sta- 
possibilities in the generation, distribution and | tions or made in their own boilers from 
application of power for industrial service fre- near-by coal. 
quently discloses opportunity for improvements Prompt and Dependable Railroad Service: 
that not only effect important savings in power | which gets their goods to market on time. 


costs, but result in marked betterment of the We have booklets, based on engineers’ surveys, 


general operating economy of the entire plant. which give facts about underlying conditions affecting 
textile manufacturing in Georgia, Alabama, and the 

The success of this organization in obtaining | Chattanooga District—the territory served by the 
results is based on a broad and intimate knowledge Central of Georgia Railway. May we mail these book- 


: lets to you? 
of power plant design, equipment, and the many 


special operating conditions existing in industrial 


plants J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
provers CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


. " VALUATIONS FOR 
ey CHAS. = MAIN, INC. ACCOUNTING 413 Liberty Street, West, 
STEAM PLANTS ENGINEERS TAXATION : 
HY DRO-ELECTRIO 201 DEVONSHIRE ST, 'SSURANCE Savannah, Georgia 
PURCHASE and SALE 


REPOKTS AND BOSTON, MASS. CONSOLIDATIONS 


INVESTIGATIONS 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 
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greater speed. The wear was some- 
what more even in the slower tests, 
but the actual reduction in strength 
was about the same. On the fast runs, 
the abrading bar had a tendency to 
jump slightly and miss an occasional 
stroke. : 

For most uniform wear and for 
smoothness and ease of operation, a 
speed of about 40 strokes per minute 
is recommended. Using this value, 
the ordinary test of say 2000 strokes 
would occupy about 50 min. This is 
not much longer than an accurate 
twist determination for a two-ply yarn 
would take. The conditioning, prep- 
aration, and testing of samples would 
take approximately three hours more, 
of which two hours would be devoted 
to conditioning. Proper planning 
would provide for the simultaneous 
conditioning of samples; thus mate- 
rials for a number of tests could be 
prepared at one time, and the dura- 
tion of the series would not be ex- 
cessive. 

It is a simple matter of design to 
make the present machine suitable for 
a wide range of widths, thicknesses, 
and stiffnesses of fabrics. The fac- 
tors involved are the adjustability of 
the clamps, the radius of curvature of 
the flexing bar, and the tension ap- 
plied to the sample. It is suggested 
that the tension be determined by cali- 
bration tests as a function of the ten- 
sile strength of the material to be 
tested. The radius of curvature for 
the flexing bar will depend somewhat 
upon the tension, but more upon the 
stiffness factor of the fabric. Grim- 
shaw has outlined a procedure for the 
determination of this factor with ease 
on a very simple form of apparatus in 
an article in TEXTILE Wor Lp, May 20, 
1922. 

On the experimental model pictured 
in Fig. 1 without many of the sug- 
gested improvements, quite satisfac- 
tory tests have been obtained on 
samples running from light sheetings, 
through suitings, ducks, etc., to car- 
peting and upholstery materials, and 
with some success on knit goods. 
\fter further research, it is believed 
that the same type of machine can be 
adapted to the abrasion of yarns and 
cords as well as fabrics. 


Choice of Abradant 


Many abradants have been experi- 
mented with. The objection to many 
was the fact that the abradant did not 
maintain a constant quality of sur- 
face. In many cases, the action was 
far too slow for practical work, and 
Where the action was rapid enough, 
the damage to the fabric was localized, 
Ir The best re- 


rrecular, and excessive. 


sults have been obtained by the use of 
tandard grade of emery cloth, 
nted flat on the abrading bar. 


material does not clog appre- 
nor does it deposit emery on 
the fabric in sufficient amounts to be 
at all objectionable. It is inexpensive, 
and readily renewable for each indi- 
Vidual test. Its use, combined with 
he tlexing of the sample, which serves 
Primarily to speed up the test and to 
furnish uniform elementary contact, 
seems to be a simple solution of the 
Problem. It is interesting, in this con- 
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nection, to note that at least one other 
laboratory arrived at the use of this 
same abrasive independently. 

The method of using the machine is 
to attach the tension clamp to the bot- 
tom of the test sample in such a way 
that it will be exactly at right angles 
with the direction of abrasion. The 
sample is then clamped by its upper 
end in the stationary jaw of the ma- 
chine, and, when thus fixed, the lower 
clamp should be level. The free end 
(to which the tension clamp is at- 
tached) is passed over the flexing bar, 
and the tension weight applied. The 
machine is then started, and a few 
strokes of the frame will make certain 
that the sample runs with no side-play 
on the flexing bar. When. this condi- 
tion is assured by correct adjustment, 
the abrading bar is prepared and 
placed in position, and the initial read- 
ing of the counter is recorded. If the 
adjustments have been properly made, 
and the tension and speed of abrasion 
are correct, a satisfactory test will 
result. 

Further research will undoubtedly 
bring out certain changes which will 
improve the accuracy and ease of op- 
eration, and possibly the uniformity of 
results: but it is believed that the fun- 
damental principle of applying friction 
by means of a constant abrading sur- 
face to an elementary line passing 
over a flexing bar of proper curvature 
at moderate speed, is correct. It is 
furthermore believed that the varia- 
tion in the tensile strength under in- 
creasing severity of abrasion, as de- 
termined by accurate and accepted 
methods, is a good measure of the 
wearing qualities of the material. 


Best Speed for a Belt 





Somewhere Between Zero Velocity 
and Maximum Safe Speed 
By W. F. Schaphorst. 

There is no question but that cen- 
trifugal force will “explode” any belt, 
if the speed of the belt is high enough. 
I have figured, for instance, that a 
leather belt of 1,000 lbs. breaking 
strength per square inch will explode 
without pulling an ounce of load when 
running a trifle over three miles per 
minute. It is evident, then, that three 
miles per minute is too fast. 
no use running a belt and pulleys at 
that speed, if they refuse to do any- 
thing but tear themselves to pieces. 

Also, a belt will not do anything 
when it is not moving—when its 
velocity is zero. Therefore, 
where between zero velocity and three 
miles per minute there is a “best belt 
speed.” and at that speed the belt will 
transmit the most power. 

The accompanying chart gives the 
best speed for any leather belt of 
known strength. Find the safe 
strength of the belt in Column A. 
Column B_ will then the best 
velocity. All you need do is glance 
across from Column A to Column B. 
For example, if the safe strength is 
200 lbs. per sq. in. (which would be 
a second-class leather belt), the best 
velocity is 74 ft. per second. 


There is 


some- 


safe 


vive 


The range of the chart is wide 
enough to include every possible 


strength for leather. Since cotton and 
canvas belts often weigh the same per 
cubic inch as leather belts, this chart 
is equally applicable to such equal 
weight belts. 

It 1s assumed here that the belt is 
not subject to needless initial tension 
in addition to the tension of centri- 
fugal force and the load tension on the 
tight side. If initial tension is prac- 
ticed, it is difficult to tell just what 
the best speed would be, because such 
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Chart for Determining Best Speed of Belt 


practice sometimes breaks belts even 
Cer- 
tainly, high initial tension reduces the 


before they do any work at all. 


speed to a much lower figure than 
given in this chart. 

This chart, therefore, should prove 
to be an important aid in the selection 
of belts and pulleys. It shows clearly 
the advantages of strong belts, and 
h speed power. It 
shows that new strong belts should be 
run at high speed 
older and weaker, they can be used 
on slower drives and replaced on the 


high means high 


As they grow 


high-speed drive by new and stronger 
belts. 


Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., resumed operations this week fol 
lowing a shut down since July 23, for 
vacations, 
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Giant Leather Belt 
Weighs 2500 Lbs. and Contains 
450 Pieces of Leather 
A giant tannate leather belt has 
recently been installed by J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons of Philadelphia in a paper mill 
in New York State. It weighs nearly 
2500 Ibs. and contains about 450 pieces 
of leather of the best selection, made 
from some 300 fine American hides. 
There are four layers or plies, ce- 
mented securely together with water- 
proof cement under a great hydraulic 
press, which puts a pressure of over 
300,000 Ibs. on each of the 300 press- 
ings required to make the belt. The 
belt is 76 in. wide and too ft. long. 

Some of the details of the installa- 
tion are as follows: drive, 16 beater 
machines in group from the fly-wheel 
of a 1700-hp. compound condensing 





Installation of 
2,500 


Belt 
Lbs. 


Large 


Weighing 


steam engine; fly-wheel, 14 ft. in di- 
ameter, 78-in. face; speed, 4ooo ft. 
per min.; capacity of belt, over 2000 
hp.; pull required to draw up ends for 
cementing, 30,000 lbs. (indicating the 
tension involved); time for 
structing belt, only 11 days; 
installing, 25 hrs. 


con- 


time for 


Random Notes 





Jotted Down by a Mechanical 
Superintendent 

The formula for determining the 
amount of steam that would be dis- 
charged to the atmosphere through an 
orifice is W=(p x a) 70, where p 
is the absolute pressure in pounds per 
square inch (or gauge pressure plus 
14.7 Ibs.), a is the area of the orifice 
in square inches, and W is the pounds 
of steam flowing per second. 

* * * 

For every 11 deg. increase in tem- 
perature of feed water to boilers, the 
coal required for a given horsepower 
and pressure is lessened 1%. This 
does not apply to the coal used for 
kindling or for banking. 

* * x 

The law giving the relation between 
the speed, capacity, and head of centri- 
tugal pumps may be expressed as fol- 
The total head varies as the 
square of the speed, and the capacity 
varies directly as the first power of 
the speed. 


lows: 


* * * 


The formula for calculating the 
flow of water over the ordinary rect- 
angular wier is Q=3.33 H?/2, where 
His the depth of water in feet going 
over the weir, and Q is the cubic feet 
per second per foot in length of weir. 
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5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost 


Painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village homes— 
1 DeVilbiss spray gun operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush 
painters. . . . In addition to effecting this big reduction in painting 
labor costs, the DeVilbiss spray gun operator applies an improved 
and longer lasting coating of paint. He does a cleaner job and 
causes no interruption to mill operation. 


Further facts about this improved, low cost DeVilbiss way of paint- 
ing will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 236 Phillips Ave. 


=r" DeVilbiss 
Philadelphia Sp ra y ? 2 inting System 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Windsor, Ont. 


Indianapolis 
San Francisco 





Increase Profits by 
Increasing Safety! 


\ One user reports 30 per cent saving 

of his workmen's time—hundreds 

of others tell us of the better, faster work 

accomplished in their plants with the 
Dayton Safety, Ladder! 


With ample room for tools, pails and all 
materials on its broad working-platform 
eliminating constant running up and 
down) — protected by high guard rails 
on this ladder that cannot tip, slip, wobble 
or collapse — men work with both hands, 
—_ " 

confidently, quickly! 


The Dayton, made of steel-braced aero- 
plane spruce, with wide leg spread, folds 
_- 


compactly. Built in sizes 3 to 16 feet 


pr iced moderately 


Write Dep’t. TW-8 for 
complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 
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COMFORTABLY SEATED 
ON DO/MORE CHAIRS 


Illustration shows a top 
ping machine operator 
seated on a Do/Mor 
Chair. This photograp 
was taken in the plant 
of a_ prominent hosier 
manufacturer where Do 
More Chairs have been 
adopted as standard 


PERATORS of looping, hemming, 
button sewing, flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 
and better work and still feel more rested at the end of the day 
Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. Actual 
tests have proven it. 
Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. The adjustable back gives firm 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. The seat keeps the worker 
in a correct but comfortable position. 
Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efficiency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 
can increase the efficiency of workers in your mill. 


DO/MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 





Elkhart, Ind. 
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Of What Does This 
Remind You? 
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SUPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Belt-Conveyor Idler 


Tapered Roller Bearings Totally 
Encased 


By W. E. Philips* 


\nnouncement is made by Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, of a new anti-friction 
belt conveyor idler and return rolls, 
constituting an advanced type of belt 
conveyor equipment. It is said that 
this equipment embodies many salient 
features of advantage in design re- 
sulting from years of study and re- 
search. 

The bearings are Timken tapered 
roller, and are totally encased within 
the roll hub. The outstanding feature 
of the idler is the protection afforded 
by a labyrinth grease seal, mounted 
in a grease cap, which also serves as 
an outboard reservoir and lubricates 
the bearing on the outside as well as 
on the inside, especially when the roll 
is on an incline. This, in turn, 1s 
protected by a deflector plate which 
deflects dirt, dust, grit, or any foreign 


material away from the bearings and° 


grease seal, and will not permit the 
washing of the grease away from the 
labyrinth. 

The rolls are mounted on a self- 
cleaning “T” base. All rolls are in- 
terchangeable, being capable of serv- 
ing in any of the three positions. The 
entire frame is riveted, and is without 
bolt or nut to work loose or to come 
out of adjustment. 

Another advantage cfaimed is the 
close working tolerances to which all 
parts are built. It is stated that they 
are closer than has ever been at- 
tempted in belt-conveyor history. The 
use of specially-constructed manu- 
facturing tools assures alignment of 
bearings, and a well-balanced concen- 
trically running roll. Special care is 
exercised in the machining of the roll 
shell to obtain uniformity of thickness 
of the wall into which the machined 
heads are pressed and securely held 
in place by spinning. The heads are 
dished for rigidity and strength, and 
the entire construction is such as re- 
sults in maximum strength. 

It is claimed also that the superior 
design and construction of the roll 
make it practicable to vary the char- 
acteristics of the material used for 
the roll shell. Further, a special iron 
has been developed for use in coke 
plants that resists the corrosive action 
of sulphuric fumes and the abrasive- 
ness of coke dust. Moreover, Link- 
Belt rolls have been granitized for 
the handling of certain types of ma- 
terial that cause incrustation, pitting, 
and rusting of ordinary steel or iron. 

The idler rolls are supported in 
malleable iron brackets having a large 
bearing surface for supporting them, 
and they are not dependent upon the 
use of slots. The brackets are so con- 


* Engineer, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
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structed as to support the ends of two 
adjacent rolls, thus obtaining align- 
ment of rolls. Roll shafts are sup- 
ported at both ends close to the rolls, 
without overhang, thus reducing the 
bending moment to a minimum. Rolls 
are spaced far enough apart to permit 
convenient removal from the frame 
by simply lifting them out without the 
use of any tools. 

Idler rolls are made in various 
standard lengths, and they are fur- 
nished in combinations to suit stand- 
ard belt widths. The end stands are 
securely riveted to the ‘‘T” iron base, 
and are spread at the foot to present 
a rigid support for the idler. 

The Link-Belt anti-friction _ belt 
conveyor idlers are made at the Ewart 
Plant of the Link-Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis, in a building especially de- 
signed for their exclusive manufac- 
ture. 


Mechanical Doffer 


For Flyer Spinning Frames— 
Simple Operation 
A new mechanical doffing device 


for flyer spinning frames has been 
developed by J. & T. Boyd, Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland. The spindles and 
rail are in duplicate, one set of spin- 
dles pointing downward below the 
other while the other is in spinning 
position. The holds the 
empty bobbins which are waiting to 
replace those above. The flyers are 
supported from above and are not at- 
tached to the spindles, an idea which 
is declared to be revolutionarw At 
doffing time a simple turning move- 
ment afforded the spindle rails re- 
verses the positions of the two sets 
of spindles, the full bobbins being now 
suspended below and the empty bob- 
bins being now located above between 
the legs of the flyers. Except for the 
severing of the ends, this movement 
constitutes the entire doffing operation. 

Although, as just stated, the spindle 
is not attached to the flyer, it is, 
nevertheless, turned around by the 
flyer, a wing swivelled at the top of 
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the spindle resting against one of the 
flver legs. The filvers are driven by 
bands from the drum, the whirl on the 
flver being just above the meeting of 
the legs. Ball bearings are used to 
support the flvers. 

A new method of providing drag at 
high speeds is introduced. The bob- 
bin sits upon and drives a light disc 
containing pieces of wood so arranged 
that they press against a stationary 
ring around the edge of the disc when 
centrifugal force is developed. ‘lo 
vary the drag it is only necessary to 
vary the number or size of the small 
pieces of wood, and 
affords a wide 


this 
range of 


feature 
counts and 
twists without a change in _ tension- 
ing arrangements. 

The procedure in doffing is as fol- 
lows: 

First, the cylinder is revolved to 
square the flyers—that is, to turn them 
so that their legs all lie in a plane 
parallel to that of the spindle rail. 
This makes it possible for the full bob- 
bins to slip out from between the legs 
and the empty bobbins to take posi- 
tion, in the next operation. 

Second, a half turn is given a wheel 
at the end of the frame. This re- 
moves the full bobbins and substitutes 
the empty ones. 

Third, some yarn is wound 
the full to the empty bobbins. 

Fourth, the ends are severed by 
special cutting devices. 


from 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Azo dyestuff derived from formaldehyde 
sulphurous acid and nitrated 1-(azo- 
naphthol) - 2-hydroxy-napthalene-4-sul- 
phonic acid and making same, Chrom- 
able. 1,633,874. F. Straub, Basel, and 
H. Schneider, Reihen, near Basel, 
Switzerland. Assignor to Society of 


Chemical Industry in Basel, Basel, 
Switzerland. 
Bett fastener. 1,634,034. D. E. Lew- 
ellen, Columbus, Ind. 
Bett splicer. 1,634,033. D. E. Lew- 
ellen, Columbus, Ind. 
Betts, Making laminated. 1,634,145. 


E. F. Hathaway, Wellesley, Mass. 
CONDENSATION products and dyestuffs of 

the benzanthrone series, Manufacture 

of. 1,633,866. A. Luttringhaus, 


NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Mannheim, H. 
shafen 


Ludwig- 
Wolif, 

Assignors to I. 
G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Cotton chopper and weeder. 1,634,010. 
E. W. Beasley, Durham, N. C. 

Cotton and other threads containing 
cellulose, Treating. 1,633,617. G. 
Tagliani, Basel, Switzerland. Assignor 
by mesne Chemical 


Neresheimer, 
on-the-Rhine, and = H. 
Mannheim, Germany. 


assignments to 


Works, formerly Sandoz, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Dyesturr, Manufacture of vat. 1,633,- 
997. P. Nawiasky, K. Saurwein, Lud- 


wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, And K. Zahn, 
Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany, As- 
signors to I. G. _ Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

FIBER and producing = same, 
bagasse. 1,633,594. E. C. 
Phila., Pa., and T. B. Munroe, Forest 
Glen, Md. Assignors by direct and 
mesne assignments to Dahlberg & Co., 
Inc.,, Chicago, Ill. 


Retted 
Lathrop, 


Finers, Process of weighting. 
QO. Berg, Patterson, and M. 
Clifton, N. J. 

Finrous materials, Composition for im- 
pregnating. 1,634,002. W. Tom, 
Katwijk aan Zee, Netherlands. 

Hosiery drying machine. 1,634,237. W. 
W. Sibson, Phila., Pa. Assignor to 


1,634,012. 
Imhoff, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Phila., Pa. 
Loom lock. 1,633,727. R. B. Early, 


Riverside, Calif. 
Looms, Auxiliary brake for. 
B. F. McGuiness, Grafton, Mass. 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Looms, Chain 
1,633,654. 
ter, Mass. 
Knowles 
Mass. 
Looms, Filling stop motion for. 
653. W. H. Wakefield, Worcester, 
Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 


1,633,644. 


control for Axminster. 
W. H. Wakefield, Worces- 
Assignor to Crompton & 
Loom Works, Worcester, 


1,633,- 


Looms, Multiple-needle detector for. 
1,633,650. K. J. Unwin, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 
Looms, Shuttle-changing apparatus for 
automatic. 1,633,692, K. Toyoda, 
Nagoya, Japan. 
Looms, Shuttle-placer for weft replenish- 
ing. 1,633,648. E. H. Ryon, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Looms, Weft-detecting mechanism for 


drop-box. 1,633,632. A. A. 
Worcester, Mass. 
ton & Knowles 
cester, Mass. 

Looms, Weft detector for. 
E. R. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Looms Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Gordon, 
Assignor to Cromp- 
Loom Works, Wor- 


1,633,636. 


Looms, Weight-controlled detector for. 
1,633,651 K. J. Unwin, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Yieldable giveway for weft-re- 
plenishing. 1,633,646. O. V. Payne, 


Worcester, Mass. Assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
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SPRAY-PAINT FACTORIES 
and BUSINESS BUILDINGS 





ment at a great saving! 


at a Low Cost 


One inexperienced hand can cover 1000 feet and over per hour. 
man writes us he is spray painting his buildings from roof to base- 
i Another says that he has saved enough on 
the first job to pay for an outfit and made a big saving besides! 


PORTABLE 
SPRAY PAINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


BINKS 


Established 1898 


Walk down the aisles of a mill floored with 
hard maple. You can't but be impressed 
with the cleanliness — the prevailing sense 


of spic and span. 


It’s only natural that in such a mill em- 
ployee morale should be highly favorable. 
Clean surroundings encourage more and 
better work and cleanliness begins with the 
floor. Then, too, hard maple flooring is 
springy —resilient. It tempers the fatigue 
of workers who have to stand for long 
stretches. 


We offer a dependable flooring service. We 


shall gladly figure on any job you have in 
mind. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBERCO. 


Menominee, Mich. 


One 


Clean as a Whistle 


c ng that is difficult by any other 
The paint gets into hidden cracks and in- 
isiple corners and thoroughly covers rough surfaces 
‘buil wails, etc It will aurpesne you by its 
results Binks Spray Paint Equipment is the stand- 
‘ ew 3 to 5 times faster - than han d bru h 
I I e better more thoroughly by the 
I € 
W Y able 1ail you. 
Write r the teresting details 


BINKS SPRAY y EQUIPMENT co. 


Dept. F, 3100 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hard Maple Flooring 








OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








Thinking of Expanding? 


Are You Seeking New Location? 


Then write us your requirements 


The Tri-Towns (over 10,000 population), 
located on the Potomac River — 950 feet 
above sea level — at the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains in two states, Maryland and West 
Virginia, offer a logical point for a Textile 
Industry. 

Rail facilities excellent, main lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland, and 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 


Coal, natural gas, electric power, pure water. 
Labor ample, high class American-born, sur- 
plus female labor. The splendid climatic 
conditions with cool summers are assets for 
labor efficiency and living conditions. Close 
proximity to raw material supply and located 
midway between East and West markets makes 
this a good distributing point. 


Several available factory sites. 


TRI-TOWNS 


Westernport, Md.—Luke, Md.—Piedmont, W. Va. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
First National Bank Bldg., Piedmont, West Va. 
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Finishing Lightweight All-Wool 
flannels 
echnical Editor: 
\Vould appreciate any information 
u can furnish on the finishing of 
dies’ lightweight all-wool flannels; 
ids to finish about g ounces. Am 
nterested to know how they, should 
« tulled, handled in the washers, nap- 
ers, and any other details. (6170) 
{he quality of the stock used has a 
at deal of influence on the pro- 
esses Of finishing flannels. Some of 
ese goods are made with worsted 
rp and wool filling, while others 
made of all carded woolen yarns 
are spun to fine runs. A finisher 
such goods replies to the question 
tollows : 


We always wash ladies’ 
chtweight all-wool flannels first and 
full them without the trap to 
ut 56-57 in. width. The cloth 
about 2 in. per yard in length 
the fulling mill. After the fulling 
goods are taken back to the washer 
be cleansed and_ rinsed very 
ughly, which takes about 1% hrs. 
12-piece set. The goods are 
sent to the dyehouse and after 
ng they are dried, then cropped 
he shear and pressed. It is neces- 
ry to use a very good soap in the 
isher as this helps to keep a soit 
lle which is so much desired in 
es’ flannels. Constant attention is 
uired in the finishing as the cloth 
lls very quickly when it starts to go 
‘tt 


Soft and Hard Nature Silks 
echnical Editor: 

What test can readily be made to 
determine a soft or hard natured silk 
without the necessity of expensive 


laboratory equipment? In our soak- 


ne 


rs we find quite a variation in the 
take-up of different skeins. (6164) 
lt is not clear what the inquirer is 
iter, nor do we understand just what 
he means by a variation of take-up 
in the soaking. Some years ago buy- 
ers of raw silk particularly specified 
Kansai Hard Nature, meaning that 
they wanted a silk with a hard hand 
ind nerve, as this supposedly ran bet- 
ter and made a smoother and better 
labric. It seems that buyers do not 
stress this point very much as the vast 
ority of raw silk being brought 
this country is of the hard nature. 
‘om authorities posted on Japanese 
ling and cocoon raising, we find 
the hard nature raws are made 
cocoons which come from a dif- 
rent climate, and are of a hardier 
| stronger nature. It seems that 
\merican demand is for the hard 
red stocks owing to the better 
ing qualities and smoother 
id, while the European markets 
the softer natured silk, though 
uality is not quite sO good, while 
lor we understand is of 


‘lear white. 
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We do not know of any test which 
can be made readily to determine the 
nature of the silk, as the gums which 
will eventually strip out have quite a 
vearing on the touch to the naked 
hand. The reeler has this informa- 
tion, as he knows the nature of the 
cocoon from which the silk is reeled 
and the locality from which it comes. 

One of the largest Japanese raw 
silk houses was just called on the 
phone to confirm the above, and they 
tell us that not one buyer has even 
mentioned hard or soft nature within 
the last five or six years. They also 
tell us that in the old days cocoons 
which were purchased from the higher 
altitudes of Japan seemed to have a 
harder nature and reeled into 
Kansai Hard Nature silks, ] 


were 


while the 


cocoons which came from the lower 


altitudes were reeled into the Kansai 


Nature 


1 


erades known as the Soft 


silks 
They further tell us that little it 
any raw is specified coming into this 


country at present, but that there is no 
doubt some of the Shinshui Soft 
Nature coming in which is put into 
hosiery and similar products 1 the 


harder natures exclusively are sent to 
the weavers. 
* * x 


Spots on Chinchilla 
Technical Editor: 

I am having trouble wi 
a cotton-warp piece-dye chinchilla of 
which I am sending sample. The 
spots are marked on the back. They 
seem to show up more after rubbing. 
They look like oil spots but we are 
careful to see that no oil can get on 
the piece around the machines. | 
think they are dve spots, but we use a 
cleaning fluid that seems to dissolve 
or partly take the spot away. Could 
vou tell me what they are and what 
could cause them? 





(601090) 

A finisher of chinchillas replies to 
this question as follows: I have ex- 
amined the piece thoroughly and to me 
the spots do not look like oil or dye 
stains. I had a similar experience 
once and we found the spots were 
caused by using ammonia to clean our 
chinchilla machine; that is, the table 
and the rubber surface of the machine. 
We had some ammonia left on the 
rubber and this made spots on the 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


cloth. This may be the inquirer’s 
trouble. It is very difficult to state 
definitely what causes the spots where 
we do not know the full particulars 
of the way the goods are handled. I 
feel quite however, that the 
spots are not due to oil or dvestuff. 


sure, 


* * * 


Defects in Braided Shoe Laces 
echnical Editor: 

We enclose a sample ot shoe lace. 
It is made with 32 strands of 26/2 
mercerized cotton, and 12 strands of 
300 denier rayon. You will note the 
bad places in this braid, which are 
not caused | We would 
ippreciate your suggestions as to how 
we could eliminate this trouble if 
possible. We cannot understand why 
s happens, 


vy broken ends 


unless it is due to the 
n used, as it does not occur in 


regular cotton braid 


—~Uldal 


(01603) 


he dithculty appears to be caused 
one bobbin running too loose and 


illowing the thread to lag and become 


omentarily entangled with the fol 
low £ threads lop or bottom 
verghts that are not heavy enough 
will cause the same defect, T,. i 


racer carriers are used, springs that 


ire not strong enough. 


‘ 
\nother cause may be a_ worn 
ratchet on the head ot a bobbin. or an 
nertfect let ‘ 1 » 4 + > 
pertect le or level tat engages 
the ratchet Sometimes if a_ top 
] 


weight flies off and the stop-motion 


faiis to function the same defect will 
be noted in the braid. We would sug 
gest a check up on the size of the 
weights to ascertain that thev are all 
the same, and incidentally on the 


counts of the black varn, some of the 


Appleton Manufacturing Company 
Anderson, S. C. 


July 20, 
The TEXTILE WORLD, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs—I have received a 
few of your Textile Round Tables 
and have found them beneficial. 

Please continue the Textile 
Round Table to me; I am more 
interested in Series 1—Cotton 
Mills and Series 5—Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing. 


1927. 


Very truly yours, 


DAVID GETAZ 


(Signed) 


DG: DCG Asst. 


Superintendent 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
mame unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


(747) 91 


threads of which look decidedly unlike 
26/2 ply. 

If all of the toregoing suggestions 
are checked-out and the difficulty still 
continues, we are of the opinion 


that 
if the speed of the machine is reduced 
' 


the trouble will entirely disappear 


* * * 


Wants to Distinguish Weaves 


Technical Editor: 


Can you tell me how to distinguish 
a broken twill from a moleskin: Also 
can you give me the cotton varn 


in constructing a 56-in 
g5 broken twill with count of 85 x 64 


counts to use 


- . 7 
and 85 x 54° What does a 4-harness 
weave mean? (OI54 
: 1 $e , % + - a | . 4 
his question is not very clear. A 
. ] . 31] . } ° e + ’ 
broken twill can be constructe n 
many Ways \s to the difterence 
between a broken twill and 
har . q 11 e 
skin weave ere S really - 
parison There is no such 1 c as 
i Q5 degree vill 
We cann 
its tor any warp or fi £ S 
we know wha ec 1 iS f 
Ol also l¢ \ ] t pou ( 
Wit the th ) 
thre coun t e varn ee? ? ov 
the vards pe ind or t t 
rt e vard. Very otten the - 
ter ot the th requires a fine a 
Coarse Varp i 1 I we ¢ en 
the yards per pound and the use the 
1 1 1} } + + . on ¢ aiap 
cioth Will be put tO We Can Casily 


figure the varns to produce such a 


cloth. If the yarns are to be of an 
even count, such as in sheetings, print 
cloths, etc., we could figure the yarns 
required by the average number 
method, but we must be given the 


yards per pound for the width of the 
cloth required. 

A four-harness weave can mean 2a 
basket 
weave, 2 broken crow or broken satin, 


plain weave, a rib weave, a 


or a cassimere weave. 


*« * * 


Identification of Fiber 
Technical Editor: 

[ am interested in having an analy- 
sis made of the enclosed yarn (dyed 
green) to determine the nature of the 
fiber ; that is, whether it is flax, ramie, 
or some grade of hemp. Any in- 
formation vou can give me in regard 
to this will be greatly appreciated. 

(6151) 

We have given the sample of green- 
dyed yarn careful comparison with 
linen, ramie, Italian hemp, New Zea- 
land flax, and “American” hemp. The 
yarn was first desized with diastafor, 
after which treatment it was readily 
separated into its fibrous filaments. 

The fibers in the desized yarn are 
apparently all best fiber, and have 
been so well treated that they occur 
small aggre- 
gates rather than as “bundles.” After 
microscopical and chemical tests it 
appears likely that there is no ramie, 


as individuals or very 
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New Zealand flax, 
hemp present. 


or “American” 


lhe longitudinal view of the najor- 


the fil 


ity of fibers under the micro- 
scope suggests linen more strongly 
than Italian hemp because of the 
greater transparency, the less pro- 


nounced longitudinal striations and 


cross-striations, and the greater varia- 
tion diameters of ditferent fibers 

Che cross-sectional view of the 
fibers, owing to their well separated 
condition, is hard to interpret. Many 

the medium sized fiber sections 
closely resemble Italian hemp as well 
is linen, while there are many which 
are smaller and others which are 
larger than are to be found’ in alkali- 
boiled Italian hemp 

The fibers do not vive a color with 
chlorine water treatment followed by 
ammonia, and bleach to a fairly good 
white, while well-bleached Italian 
hemps give a violet-red tint when so 
treated, and are not bleached to the 
same whiteness. 

The kind of fiber present in the 
yarn, therefore, resolves itself into 
these possibilities: Italian hemp, linen, 


or a mixture of bot 


h. It is our opin- 
ion that the bulk of the fibers present, 
if not all of them, are linen. 


* * *” 


Trouble with Card Clothing 
Technical Editor: 

| wonder if you can give me any 
assistance in trying to find an explana- 
tion for the rather unique conduct of 
a cylinder fillet. I am enclosing for 
examination two pieces of card cloth- 
ing, both taken from the length. This 
clothing made by a_ well-known 
English firm, and one of good stand- 
ing in this kind of business. I have 
made a few inquiries and find that one 
or two other carders have occasion- 
ally, but very rarely, had the same 
trouble. 

This particular clothing had been on 
less than one year—to be exact, fifty 
weeks—and after the second time 
grinding the foundation began to rise 
at various parts of the cylinder; in 
small places at first, but continually 
enlarging till there was only one thing 
to do—have it taken off and new 
one put on. 

There has been nothing rubbing at 
any time during its working life. At 
no time was the setting too close. The 
clothing is for a first cylinder roller 
for carding 64s to 


1s 


a 


OS 

\s regards the weight carded per 
hour, there was at no time any over- 
loading, no chokes, and nothing in any 
way peculiar has happened which 
may in the first place have given the 
start for the wire to work well out and 
under the foundation. 


Perhaps you may trace it back to 
faulty mounting in the first place, but 


we must place that out of the ques- 


tion. As no doubt vou know, there 
are men in England who follow the 
trade of card nailing, journeymen 


nailers who go from place to place as 


wanted, covering cards in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
\ practical nailer covered this 


roller, which is a wood cylinder. It 
was perfectly trued up before mount- 
ing. The covering of the roller was 
as perfectly done as possible, with no 
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tight or slack places, and under a ten- 
sion of about 300 lbs. 

Of course the puzzling part about 
the whole matter is why this particular 
covering should go it has done, 
when of all the other machines cover- 
ed with the same make of clothing and 
by the same nailer, also all working 
under the same conditions, not one has 
shown any tendency to do the same. 

Now | have a theory to put forward 
and it is as follows: Should the 
tension on the clothing exceed the 
amount of the elastic limit, in time the 
fillet will begin to vield due to fatigue 
Suppose we have a fillet which could 
be broken at a tension of say 300 Ibs. 
Now this fillet 


as 


in a testing machine. 
is placed on a cylinder at 275 lbs. It 
won't break, but-in time the fibers 


composing the varn of the material 
will gradually begin to slide. Thus 
the yarn becomes fatigued. Now as 
this is taking place the holes in which 
the teeth are inserted will gradually 
get wider, allowing the teeth to work 


out and under the foundation as in 
this case, 
[ should very much like to hear 


your explanation of the matter and 
if there are any more particulars you 
require, | shall be very pleased to give 
every assistance. (6152) 

We read with interest this 
letter from an English correspondent 
and also examined the samples of 
card clothing. We do not believe that 
the clothing is at fault. As you are 
very positive that the “card nailer” 
was not at fault and at the same time 
you exonerate yourself from all 
blame in connection with the matter, 
it seems to us as if you had prepared 
a case that fits in very well with your 
theory, which by the way not 
original for we can refer you to the 
very excellent book “Scribbling and 
Carding,” by G. R. Smith, published in 
1914. Read paragraph No. 33, page 51, 
and you will find your theory almost 
word for word. We first formed our 
own conclusions and then submitted 
your trouble to a man of wide ex- 
perience and he was very emphatic 
in stating that the fault lay with either 
the “card nailer” or the carder. You 
mention that the trouble developed 
after the second grinding. We ex- 
amined the points of the wire under 
the microscope and found evidences of 
heavy grinding, there being a notice- 
able heavy beard on the point, evi- 
dence in itself of the good quality of 
the wire. 


have 


is 





HE “personal touch” is freely evi- 





dent in Clearing House service. 
One of our Philadelphia clients in- 
serted the following advertisement 
recently: 

WANTED 

A man to take charge of Twine and 

Thread Polishing Department. Must 

have some knowledge of selling and 


distribution of goods as well as practical 
experience in production manufacture. 
Address Adv. —, TEXTILE WORLD. 


Seven replies to the good, the adver- 
tiser writes us: “We received letters 
from several men who seemed quali- 
fied to fill the position which we had 
in view and we wish to thank you for 
the personal interest which you have 
always taken in our requirements.” 

See pages 148-151, this issue. 





lt the clothing were not given 
enough tension when mounted, heavy 
grinding would throw a strain on the 
clothing which, yielding, might be the 
cause of your trouble. We have not 
been able to test your samples for 
breaking strength and elongation at 
time of rupture, have we any 
record of the breaking strength of a 
four-ply, rubber face (1 linen ply) 
2” fillet. Later we hope to make the 
test. 


nor 


So far investigations made to de- 
termine the elastic limit of card cloth- 
ing have not revealed anything which 
proves that such 
applied to card 
remains a theory. 


exists 


It 


a tactor 


clothing. 


as 


still 


The cloth foundation you use has a 
much greater elongation than a ‘“Flexi- 
fort” fabric. It is practically double, 
revealed in Indeed the 
ot the made showed 
three times the elongation. 


as tests. 


majority tests 

Did you by any chance ever use this 
card for a coarser quality of wool 
than it is designed for? This is a 
possible cause. 


* * 


Connecticut’s Relation to Cot- 
ton Packing and Shipping 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 

Can you give me information in re- 
gard to the following subjects: 

1. Advantages ot high density com- 
pression of cotton, methods, costs, 
cubic displacement, etc. Do you have 
any information in regard to the load- 
ing of cotton in railroad cars? I 
understand that it is the practice to 
load only single tiers. Is there any 
reason why cars could not be loaded 
to capacity? Would high density 
compression baling aid in the solution 
of this problem? 

2. From what producing regions do 
Connecticut mills obtain their cotton? 

3. What is the quality of cotton ob- 
tained from the several producing dis- 
tricts, and the value thereof ? 

4. Do Connecticut and New Eng- 

land mills use cotton linters, fibers, 
shavings, and hulls? 
Do Connecticut mills use storage 
in transit at inland points or at port 
cities, or any other transit privileges 
in connection with the transportation 
of cotton? 

6. What is the volume of traffic and 


* 


5. 


what is the proportion of tonnage 
transported over all-rail routes and 


the proportion of tonnage transported 
over rail-vessel routes. 
(CD-178) 

The subject of high density com- 
pression of cotton was covered ex- 
haustively by TeExTiILE Worvp during 
the last half of 1917 and the first half 
of 1918, following its suggestion to 
War Industries Board favoring high 
for the purpose of saving 
transportation space and labor by rail- 
roads and ships. Exhaustive investi- 
gation and reports on the subject were 
made by the Railroad War Board of 
the Council of National Defense and 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
and it is possible that the inquirer 
may obtain copies of these from some 
source in Washington, or we should 
be very glad to put in his service the 
files of TEXTILE Wor.Lp containing 
the information mentioned. 


density 
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It is true that compressed cotton of 
ordinary density is loaded in freigh: 
cars in single tiers, partly because oi 
insurance regulations and partly be 
cause of the height of the bales whic! 
is approximately 54 inches. With cot 
ton ended-up when loaded there woul 
be room for a second tier of cotto: 
only when the latter is loaded on 
side, and this increases the fire risk 
High density compression of an ay 
erage of about 35 lbs. per cu. ft. ha 
been recommended by manufacture: 
at various times since 1907 and wa 
repeated during the World war an 
again at the New Orleans cotton con 
ference in 1919. With bales of thi 
density it would be possible to lo 
about 1/3 more in an ordinary 34 t 
36 foot box car, or from 100 to 11 
bales to the car. 

High density compression to be ot 
greatest commercial value means gi! 
compression and the sale of cotton on 
net weight basis. There are ap 
proximately 25,000 ginneries in the 
country, and before they will put 
high density presses they must have 
tangible proof that they can net a 
reasonable interest and profit on the 
increased investment. Universal gin 
compression will put out of business 
the numerous compresses oper- 
ated at concentration points, and many 
of the compress interests are closely 
linked with the railroads and can 
depended upon to oppose the move- 
ment for gin compression, indirectly 
if not directly. 

An answer to the second and third 
questions would necessarily cover a 
complete treatise on the cotton pro- 
ducing regions and the quality and 
value of cottons produced therein, for 
Connecticut mills spin and weave 
nearly all counts from the coarsest to 
the finest. Probably a survey of Con- 
necticut cotton mills would show that 
they receive cotton each season from 
practically every cotton growing State 
in this country, together with consid- 
erable cotton from foreign countries; 
that they use practically 
lengths and grades, which would mean 
that this season the value of the staple 
used would range from 6 or 7c to 45¢ 
a pound. 

Cotton linters are not spinnable 
and therefore are not used in cotton 
yarns. They are used extensively to! 
the stuffing of mattresses, bedding 
and upholstery, for paper making 
roofing materials, etc., and are pur- 
chased direct by such industries in 
New England and also through New 
England brokers handling linters. 

Undoubtedly Connecticut mills, like 
other mills in New England, make use 
occasionally of storage in transit an 
other transit privileges in connect: 
with the transportation of cotton, l- 
though this is the exception rat! 
than the rule. The proportion of te 
cotton received by Connecticut mi!) 
over all-rail or rail-vessel route wou 
vary from season to season and wit! 
transportation rates, but it is proba! 

a safe estimate that at least 75% 
the cotton used by mills in that St 
averages to be shipped all rail. 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Connecticut Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
now has more than 200 employes. New 
operatives are being given employment as 
fast as machines are installed and made 
ready for operation and the number of 
employes is slowly but steadily growing. 

*Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
is awarding miscellaneous contracts for 
the erection of its proposed new mill on 
80-acre tract of land near the city limits, 
iron and steel work to the Greenville 
Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
and creosote flooring to the Southern 
Wood & Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
As previously announcéd, the general 
contract has been let to Thomas S. 
Byrne, Van Zandt Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Tex. The main unit will be one-story, 
138 x 260% ft., with warehouse, 100x 
125 ft., and boiler house, 23x 43% it. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 

Burns Lace Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., will move its machinery to its 
Clinton, S. C., plant, when the product 
of the Clinton plant has been brought 
about to the same volume as now turned 
out in Middletown. The new building 
at Clinton will be two stories, 75x 215 
ft. Additional capital is to be brought 
into the company. Officers of this com- 
pany, which is to have a total capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000, will be: Frank B. 
Burns, former head of the old Burns 
company, president; J. F. Jacobs, Clinton, 
vice-president ; Horace Payne, of Florida, 
secretary and treasurer, and Edward Re- 
nault, manager. 


Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
is planning a large addition to its plant. 
Announcement in detail will come later. 
Robert & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., are the 
engineers. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., are 
completing extensive repairs to power 
canal following collapse of one section 
which threatened to undermine the picker 
mill building. The mills resumed full 
time operations Aug. 1 after a week’s 
shutdown. 

*The Southern Webbing Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., at present operating in a 
leased building on Carolina street, have 
purchased 20 acres of land one mite 
north of the city limits with 1,700 feet 
frontage on the main line of the South- 
ern Railway, and as soon as detailed 
plans are worked out, will start construc- 
tion on the first unit, which will be the 
exact size of the present building, em- 
ploying about 40 operatives. Details of 
plans to treble size of plant were previ- 
ously mentioned. 


Yadkin Cotton Mills, Roaring River, 
N. C., are being enlarged, the addition 
now under construction being expected 
more than to double the present capacity 
ot the plant. R. D. Grier, of North 
Wilkesboro, is manager of the mill. 


Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., 
has let contract for the lighting of its 
$750,000 addition to the Walker Electric 
& Plumbing Co., of Atlanta, Ga., costing 
$20,000. A contract has also been let 
fi» the 75,000-gallon water tank to the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


rk. C. Cole th. of Newnan, a., 
will be one ot the iargest tanks im the 


whi h 


southern States. Work on the new ad- 
dition is progressing rapidly. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are the engineers. 
Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., manu- 
facturers of cotton blankets, flannels, 
fancies and yarns, are installing 100 auto- 
matic wide blanket looms. The plant, 
at an early date will change the present 
260 looms into automatic, it is reported. 
There are likewise being installed six 
improved Woonsocket double-acting wide 
nappers and increasing carding, 
ning, splashing and dyeing facilities. 
2 


spin- 


ot 
Fact and Gosii p 


Dallas Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala., 
after a two weeks’ holiday, in which 
time all the machinery was gone over, 
resumed operations last week with a full 
force of operatives. 

Avondale Mills Co., Sylacuga, Ala., 
have acquired the site of the Wisconsin- 
Alabama Lumber Co., adjoining the 
property of the Avondale company. 
The new property consists of the build- 
ings and manufacturing site formerly 
occupied by the lumber company. The 
property was valued at $165,000, but the 
price paid by the Avondale company 
has not been disclosed. It is rumored 
here that the Avondale company is plan- 
ning to erect a large and modern cotton 
mill on the new site. The property al- 
ready has a large number of residences 
and cottages on it erected by the lumber 
company, which can be used for the 
housing of several hundred workers and 
their families. 

Manhassett Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn. 
These mills have been idle for several 
years, but plans are under way to 
operate in all buildings except those 
occupied by the National Rhea Co. 
Organization details are not complete 
and no. definite announcement — will 
be made until they are, but it is 
known city officials have been ap- 
proached regarding taxes, water rates 
and other factors contingent with mill 
operations. High class textiles will be 
made. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. <A 
partial suspension of operations at the 
Lancaster Mills from July 29 until Sept. 
6 will affect 300 operatives, and 1300 
looms will be idle. These looms produce 
ginghams. Weavers and other employes 
furnishing the yarn for the looms will 
also be affected. The company an- 
nounces there will be no general summer 
vacation this year and the rest of the 
plant will be maintained in operation. 


Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, 
Fall River, Mass., has curtailed opera- 
tions to a two-day week basis until 
further notice. 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has reduced operations to a 
four-day week basis until further notice. 

United Elastic Corp. is to be incor- 
porated with a capital stock of about 
165,000 shares of no par value stock with 
a market value of approximately $6,- 
500,000 which will represent a consolida- 
tion of the Glendale Elastic Fabrics Co., 
George S. Colton Elastic Web Co., and 
the Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., all 
of Easthampton, Mass., and Conant, 
Houghton & Co., Inc., Littleton Common 


and Lowell, Mass. The directors of each 
of these companies have approved a plan 
for the exchange of the stock of their 
respective companies for stock in the 
proposed corporation. The plan is being 
accomplished without public financing. 
The United Elastic Corp. will start busi- 
ness with a surplus of $1,000,000. There 
will be no funded debt and only small 
current obligations. The management of 
the new corporation will remain in the 
hands of the present executives of the 
consolidating companies, thus assuring 
the continuity of the present manage- 
ment. The Easthampton Rubber Thread 
Co. which supplies thread to the other 
three companies will continue to be 
operated as a separate company. It is 
expected that the consolidation will con- 
siderably increase the total earnings of 
the companies through a reduction of 
sales expense, plant overhead, lessening 
of inventories and better utilization of 
equipment. J. Murray Walker & Co., 
Inc., Boston, are in charge of the details 
of the consolidation. 

The White-Williamson Co., Burling- 
ton, N. C., was sold at receiver's sale 
July 27 and was bid in by C. V. Sellers, 
local business man, for $40,000. The bid, 
however, is subject to review by the 
courts and is held open the usual period 
for any upset bids. For many years the 
mill was profitably operated but became 
involved two years ago and closed down. 
Receivership and sale for the benefit of 
the creditors followed. It is expected 
that the plant will be reopened as soon 
as the liquidation proceedings are cleared 
up. 

The Florence Mills Co., of Forest 
City, N. C., has purchased a large tract 
of land near Bostic, N. C. The acreage 
just acquired is level and nearby runs the 
Broad River, which would furnish an 
ample supply of water power for a large 
cotton mill. It is also close enough to 
Bostic to insure good railway service. 

Myers Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
which closed down July 21, in order to 
allow some new machinery to be in- 
stalled, resumed operations last week. 

Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills closed 
down Saturday, July 30, for a week en- 
abling their employes to take a week’s 
holiday and vacation and will resume 
operations again Aug. 8. 

The Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co., 
Troy, N. C., placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers here several weeks ago by Judge 
John M. Oglesby, has been sold at public 
auction by court order to E. O. Ander- 
son, of Troy, and J. L. Staten, of Char- 
lotte. The sale was for cash and the 
successful bid was $45,000. The bid will 
remain open for 20 days for any upset 
bid that may be offered. It is thought 
likely that there will be other bids, as the 
mill, while not a large one, is regarded 
as attractive property. Since the mill 
was placed in receivership, Wesley T. 
Heath, of Charlotte, and Milton Ensor, 
of Troy, have been operating it for the 
receivers. Cotton yarns are produced on 
5,000 spindles and the mill was successful 
for some time. Mr. Anderson was re- 
cently president of the mill. It is likely 
that the bid made by Mr. Anderson will 
be raised and another sale ordered, ac- 
cording to W. T. Heath, one of the re- 
ceivers. The price bid does not reflect 
the true value of the property, Mr. Heath 
declares. 
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*Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 


Conn. The receiver has made application 


in the Federal District Court for per- 
mission to make alterations and improve- 
ments in the mill, and the installation of 
new machinery and operating equipment, 
estimated to cost from $200,000 to $250,- 
000. Such sum is available, the petition 
sets forth, from’ funds heretofore bor- 
rowed under the receivership. 


*Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
Ga. Machinery for this concern has ar- 
rived and will be installed in the next 
few weeks in the new plant which has 
been built. It is expected that operations 
will begin in the early fall. Many new 
houses are being erected in Rossville 
to take care of the increase in population. 


*Cordis Mill, Millbury, Mass. This 
plant has been purchased by Walter E, 
Schuster and William L. Hayward as 
previously reported. New equipment to 
be installed by the new owners will prob- 
ably amount to $300,000. Included in 
this machinery are a number of Johnson 
& Bassett latest model mules, accompany- 
ing carding machinery to be furnished 
by the Davis & Furber Machine Co. 


Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada, is a new rug and car- 
pet manufacturing plant which will be 
opened within the next three months. A 
complete unit for the manufacture of 
Axminster and Wilton goods is being in- 
stalled in the recently acquired plant in 
Brantford, the machinery coming from 
the United States. This plant includes 
the entire property formerly operated as 
the Dominion Steel Products Co., which 
has now been purchased outright by 
Hardings Carpets, Ltd., including 10 acres 
of land on which are four buildings. The 
company’s capitalization consists of $1,- 
000,000 of 7% cumulative, preferred 
stock, and 20,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. The leading figure in the 
new enterprise is C. Victor Harding, 
who will be president and general man- 
ager of the new concern. Until last year 
Mr. Harding was vice-president of the 
Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., the largest 
manufacturers of rugs and carpets in 
Canada, having been associated with that 
company for 34 years. 





Fact and Gossip 


Salts Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., was granted an extension of re- 
ceivership for another year, when Fed- 
eral Judge Edwin S. Thomas entered a 
decree continuing the factoring contract 
with Frederick Vietor & Achelis, Inc. 
The decree also extends the $1,866,000 
receiver certificates. William T. Smith, 
receiver, filed the petition for an exten- 
sion. 


The Dayton Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., 
have discontinued business, sold their 
equipment and vacated the building. 


Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. are going on a day 
and night operating schedule. Some of 
the orders of the mills have been trans- 
ferred to the Chase Mills of the com- 
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ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


Here’s he 


Drill You Need 
In Your Repair Department 


Because it’s light, easy to handle and powerful. Will stand severe, con- 
stant use because it is built to withstand it. Will bite its way quickly 
through iron, steel or wood and make short work of crippled machinery. 
And because it is DEPENDABLE, always responding to the touch of 
the switch, night and day 


Built of rugged, easy-running parts and has a super-power, non-stallable 
motor. Shocks are impossible because a 3 wire safety cable is standard 
equipment Why not try a THOR in your own mill on our free trial 
offer. No obligation—no red tape 


Have you a copy of our catalog in your files? 


TOOLMAKERS SINCE 1893 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC [OOL (0. 





DIXON’S 
FLAKE GRAPHITE 


There is but one flake graphite and its name is 
DIXON. For 100 years this name has been 
associated with graphite and today, to thou- 
sands of exacting men in every line of indus- 
try, it is synonymous with the best graphite 
obtainable. 

It is an ideal natural lubricant that spreads a 
smooth unctuous veneer over rubbing surfaces 
and reduces wear to a minimum. 
Recommended for cylinder and bearing lubri- 
cation, for coating gaskets, packings, etc. Prop- 
erly mixed with grease or oil their consumption 
is greatly reduced. 

No. 1 Coarse Flake. No. 2 Powdered Flake. 
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A manufacturing institution with 
three-quarters of a century experi- 
ence in building quality products 
which carry with them assurance of 
complete satisfaction. 
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Offers You a 

experience which has the _ back- 

Crescent Belt Fasteners can be ground of proved value throughout i 

we : Rckeed of leche ; many years of satisfactory business ' 

used on every kind of belting of dealings. f 

every width and thickness. There f 

ed is no work too light, no work too A Complete Line of 
rite or Ps . 2 ~ ? > ° +. 

Suites heavy. In many of the world’s Valves and Fittings 

largest industrial plants Crescents You will find a valve or fitting in , 

are standard equipment on every the complete line manufactured by 0 

drive— from the light high this Company for every purpose— 

speed motor to the heaviest main all sizes and lp pm eo * 

or conveying belt. Crescent’s as- eae Cerne i a 

sure the belt’s best service for the . ; a 
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Mill News—Continued 


pany in Webster, Mass., in order to keep 
them going. 

Bigwood Woolen Co., Spencer, 
Mass., resumed operations this week after 
running on samples for several weeks. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. has cut 
working schedule to three days a 


weer. 


Woolstock Mfg. Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. Sparks from a picker machine in 
this plant on July 29 caused a fire that 
did about $2,000 damage. It was the 
second fire in the plant within three 
weeks. 

Wyandotte Worsted Co., Rochester, 
N. H. At a special referendum election, 
it has been voted to give this company 
relief from taxation. A similar action 
has resulted in the case of the Gonic 
Mig. Co., Gonic; and the Cocheo 
Woolen Mfg. Co., East Rochester. 


Phial Plush Mills, Inc., Rutherford, 
N. J., recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Guy L. Fake, 17 Ames 
Ave., Rutherford, an attorney. The in- 
corporators include George Schmiedel, 
Alfred Schmiedel and Philip Reichers. 


Holmes Worsted Spinning Co., 
Providence, R. I. A final meeting of 
creditors was held on July 22, and ac- 
count of trustee in bankruptcy allowed. 


Brickner Woolen Mills, Sheboygan, 
Wis. The housing around the water 
wheel at this plant was burned last week 
when the rising of the water in the 
Sheboygan river caused the wheel to 
start in motion. A small blaze caught 
on the mill building and had gained con- 
siderable headway before it was extin- 
guished. 


The Taylor Woolen Mills, Chatham, 
Ont., Canada, have been closed down and 
the plant is being dismantled. The con- 
cern was established in 1856 and has been 
manufacturing tweeds, flannels, etc. The 
mill was forced out of business owing 
to tariff disadvantages, it is stated. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Emory & Seagroves Hosiery Mill, 
Durham, N. C., is a newly established 
mill. Machines are _ being installed 
and it is hoped to have the plant ready 
for operation next week. Owners of the 
new plant are J. W. Emory, J. H. 
Emory and L. P. Seagroves. Twenty- 
six knitting machines will be installed at 
this time. The product will be men’s 
fancy hosiery. The Emerys’ were 
formerly with the Kni-Well Mfg. Co. 

The Louise Knitting Mill, Durham, 
N.C, is building an addition to its finish- 
ing plant. The addition is 54 x 54 ft. 
one story, brick construction. More than 
100 additional knitting machines are also 
being installed. Room for these ma- 


chines was available in the building 
already in use. This building was built 
about a year ago, following the destruc- 
tion by fire of the building then occupied. 
WI the present installation is com- 
Plete! the concern will have more than 
400 machines in operation, and a finish- 
ing plant, comparatively new, not orly 
large enough to take care of their own 
work but some of outside manufacture. 
At 


é present time the company is buy- 
ing the entire output of one or more 


licates previous mention of project. 


mills in the gray and converting it into 
the finished product. 

Chipman-Burrows Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., of East Flat Rock, N. C., has 
opened a branch factory, at Dana, N. C., 
which represents an investment of 
$30,000. 

Fisher Knitting Mills, 345 West 
Walnut St., Hazleton, Pa. is a new 
mill just started by Oliver L. Fisher, 
manufacturing women's rayon under- 
wear. Mr. Fisher was president of the 
Fisher-Taylor Knitting Mills which re- 
cently went out of business. 

Vaughan Knitting Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., is completing plans and will soon 
take bids for a new two-story and base- 
ment mill addition, 60 x 120 ft., reported 
to cost in excess of $50,000. A. 5. 
Kepner, Pottstown, is architect. 


International Label & Card Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has taken over the 
properties and holdings of the F. Y. 
Kitzmiller & Sons Co., at Rogersville, 
Tenn., Maj. George L. Berry announced. 
The property consists of one two-story 
mill building and machinery, 25 cottages 
for operatives and 9 acres of land. The 
plant will be expanded, the total expen- 
diture involving $1,500,000. The prop- 
erty was purchased from the Federal 
receiver at Reading, Pa. 

Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have taken bids on general con- 
tract for a new four-story and basement 
addition, 100 x 140 ft. at Reed and Vir- 
ginia Sts., and will make award at an 
early date. It is reported to cost in 
excess of $100,000. The Federal Engi- 
neering Co., Milwaukee, is engineer. 

The Hand Knit Hosiery Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., announces that it has added 
some new machines to its knitting equip- 
ment. The firm formerly manufactured 
hosiery only, but a few years ago 
changed to the manufacture of knit 
goods such as bathing suits, sweaters, 
caps, golf hose, etc. It has been in ex 
istence for 27 years. 

Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, about a year or so ago 
acquired the Hosiery Corp., of Canada, 
and transferred that company’s equip- 
ment to its plant in Montreal. Sales 
from this added line have proved so 
satisfactory, that the company is now en- 
gaged in doubling its output of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery. The addition to 
the plant will be completed by the close 
of the current fiscal year on Nov. 30, 
next. The company is making the exten- 
sion out of current earnings. 


Fact and Gossip 


St. Clair Hosiery Mills, Belleville, 
Ill., have purchased the entire machinery 
and equipment of the Belleville (IIl.) 
Hosiery Mills who have gone out of busi- 
ness combining same with their present 
mill to increase their production. 

Battery Knitting Mills, Boston, 
Mass., have discontinued business, sold 
their equipment and vacated the building. 

Nomis’ Knitted’ Novelties, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently formed with a 
capital of $50,000, are said to be planning 
the operation of a local knitting mill. 
The company is headed by Julius 
Schwartz and H. Sidney Landau, 1362 
East Thirteenth St., Brooklyn. 

New York (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., will be incorporated for $100,000, 
paid in preferred 7% stock $100 par value, 
and 1,000 shares of common stock, no par 
value, to continue operation of the New 
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OAKITE 









VERY textile man who has had 

anything to do with rayon knows 
that it must be handled with care dur- 
ing processing. That every precaution 
must be taken to protect the rayon fibre 
in wet-finishing. 


Textile mills have found that it pays to 
use a mild detergent, such as OAKITE. 
For OAKITE modifies the harsh action 
of caustic, protects the goods against 
kier stains, and assures every rayon 
fabric or mixture a fine, soft sheen — 
free from oil odor, harshness of feel, 
and spotty dyeing. 


Have one of our service men explain 
the latest improved methods for pro- 
cessing rayon the OAKITE way. Meth- 
ods which are the result of our 18 years’ 
experience in textile processing. There 
is no obligation. A post card will bring 
him to you. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, Als., 
“Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, 
Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit. Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, 
Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, 
*Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, 
Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, 
“Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Read- 
ing, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, ‘*San Francisco, 
*Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, 
*Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, N. J., *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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This folder shows how to eliminate losses which occur from over- 
heating or underheating. Sent free upon request. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


36 years of specialization in temperature control 
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When a Boiler 
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OwERS REGULATE “ | 





lating the temperature of your size box, size kettle, or 
slasher cylinder, they occasionally make mistakes which | 
cost you a great deal more than the price of an automatic regulator. | 


Also New York, Boston, Atlanta, Toronto, and 
32 other offices. See your telephone directory. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Not a Single Failure’’ 
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, May we 
Send you 
a Copy 





Folder? 


No matter how careful your 
workmen may be in regu- 


2729 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 
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‘sHeaves’’ 


EXPANDING—then contract 
ing .. . a boiler heaving like 
a pair of gasping lungs. This 
panting can't help weakening 
any boiler’s sides, causing 
leaks around the tubes. 











Stop this straining by remov 
ing the cause—slip-shod, un 
even feeding of the water 
Hitch up a Vigilant to your 
boiler—and let this regulator 
hold the water at a constant 
temperature, the same level 
day after day. That's more 
than any trained hand can 


do! 


Thus chilling of the boiler is 
out of the question. Along 
go the taxing dilations and 
contractions that cause the 
trouble. Along goa host of 
avoidable repair bills. . . . 
ae for our illustrated book- 
et. 



















Time-Tried Dependability Insured If You 


Time-tried and tested appliances for 
every power need—whether it be for low 
or high pressures, low or high super-heat 
temperatures. 


Valves of bronze, iron, and steel, lubri- 
cators, grease cups, fusible plugs, water 
gauges, and other engine trimmings com- 
prise the full line of articles of our 
manufacture. 


Specify Powell on your 
next requirement and 
be assured that you are 
receiving the utmost in 
service. Reliable deal- 
ae ers everywhere distrib- 
Bronze, Regrinding d 
Model Star Valve Ute our goods. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave. 


° ° ° . I Body I 
Cincinnati, Ohio “ie Van 
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LOCKE REGULATOR CO. 
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Mill News—Continued 


York Knitting Mills, 310 6th Ave. Daniel 
Rhe nauer, who organized the mills, will 
be president. One-half the common stock 
will be given the following officers and 
directors: A. Geiser, vice-president, who 
has been superintendent of the plant for 
25 years; J. Hess, secretary, designer 
and representative in a small part of the 
eastern territory; N. Haber, treasurer, 
who has been credit manager and ac- 
countant for the firm for the last 10 
years; also Herman Berman, director, 
who has been representative for 15 years, 
and Marie Knapp, director, a forelady 
for 20 years. No expansion is planned, 
according to Mr. Rheinauer. 


Walker Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
York. Following the recent appointment 
of Max Cedarbaum as receiver, arrange- 
ments have been made for the sale of 
the property and assets of the company. 


Lebanon Valley Knitting Mills, Inc., 
is no longer located at Newmanstown, 
Pa., this entire equipment has been sent 
to the main plant The Maiden Fair Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have arranged for an increase 
in capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


Segmar Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the 
company by a number of creditors. 


Powell Knitting Mill, Columbia, 
S. C. Judge Thomas Sease has signed 
an order directing that title to this mill 
be furnished Ralph C. and Geo. R. 
Powell, of Spartanburg. E. E. Ct ild, of 
that city, reported to the court that the 
sale, under court order, had been made, 
all terms of the sale having been com- 
plied with. Judge Sease’s order has 
been filed with clerk of court of 
Spartanburg county. 


Reliable Knitting Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis. have removed to new quarters at 
2022 Lloyd St. from 1619 Wells St. 
There is no change in equipment or per- 
sonnel. The company makes a full line 
of knitted headwear specializing on the 
Reliable Aero-Cap, a fabrikoid and knit 
fabric helmet. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Lamond & Robertson Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is said to be arranging for the 
early rebuilding of the portion of its mill 
on Branch St., destroyed by fire, July 
28, with loss estimated at close to $75,000, 
with equipment. 

John H. Moll Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has filed plans for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story addition, esti- 
mated to cost close to $40,000, for which 
4 general contract has been let to the 
Edward H. Reihl Co., Paterson. 


*Bell & Spencer, silk manufacturers, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., have completed con- 
‘truction of a modern plant at Fort 
Plain nd are now installing machinery 
Prior to start of operations. The heat- 
Ng apparatus is being installed by Gees- 
ler & eller of Fort Plain. 


Hucuet Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y., has 


receiv] bids for its proposed one-story 
brick ldition, estimated to cost about 
$45.00). and will soon award — 


Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, MMe 


archit: ts. 


How: “a Silk eee Co., of Phila- 
* Inciertes previous mention of project. 


delphia, Pa., has completed arrange- 
ments for removal of its plant to Me- 
bane, N. C., a building having been ob- 
tained and now being remodeled’ to ac- 
commodate the equipment. It is ex- 
pected to have the plant in operation 
during September. The company, oper- 
ating equipment for converting and dye- 
ing rayon and ior throwing silk, will 
have an initial output of 8,000 to 9,C00 
Ibs. weekly, which will be increased later 
by additional equipment. Fred H. Sharp 
is president, and J. E. Craytor, formerly 
of Charlotte, N. C., will be local man- 
ager. 


Scholl & Richardson, Reading, Pa., 
architects, have plans under way for a 
one-story silk mill at Pottstown, Pa., for 
a company whose name is temporarily 
withheld, estimated to cost $65,000, with 
equipment. 


Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp., which 
was organized in Martinsville recently, 
will soon award contract for the con- 
struction of a building to house their 


plant on a site on Moss street, leased for | 


a long term of years from the city. The 
new building will be 150 by 30 feet, of 
brick construction, : one-story high. 


Fact and Gossip 
La Soie Silk Mills, Inc., Fall River, 


Mass., have curtailed operations owing 
to a strike of about 25 weavers who re- 
fuse to accept a reduction in the piece- 
work basis from 4% to 3%c per yd. 


BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
The Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg. Co., will 


complete a laboratory, which will con- | 


tain a special research department for 
development of the textile industry along 
chemical and mechanical lines, and a 
boiler shop within the next few months 
Cost of the planned operations will ex- 
ceed $500,000, according to announce- 
ment. 


Hulton Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has taken out a permit for a one- 
story addition at Wheatsheaf Lane and 
Coral St., for which contract recently 
was let to F. Crompton & Brother, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Fact and Gossip 


Jean-Rose Piece Dye Works, New 
Brunswick, N. J., recently chartered 
with a capital of $250,000, to operate a 
local dye and finish mill, will be repre- 
sented by Russell E. Watson, 41 Pater- 
son St., New Brunswick, N. J., one of 
the incorporators. The other incorpora- 
tors are M. A. Harkins and A. Dudley 
Watson. 


Bert Goldberg Co., dyers and/| 
bleachers, Johnstown, N. Y., are making 
extensive improvements including in- | 
stallation of a new automatic sprinkler 
system for fire prevention and other 
needs. The Globe Sprinkler Co. has the 
contract. 


Roth & Greer, Inc., Royersford, Pa 
bleachers and dyers of textile fabrics, 
have been placed in the hands of Harry 
W. Maloy as receiver, by order of the 
U. S. District Court. It was stated the 
corporation was threatened with drastic 
action by the State for alleged pollution | 
of~Mingo Creek adjacent to the plant. 
with other unexpected expenditures 
necessitated in construction work. 
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HE machine age, yes. 
And Torrington 
Needles are doing their 
bit by standardizing the 
production of quality 
knitting, 























Now that we’ve let the 
cat out of the bag ——— 
wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to give these really 
remarkable needles a try- 
out in your plant+~— 
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BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Spiral Floating 
Striping -Aachine 
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Built into Models HH-K-B 


Built in sizes 3% inches up to 4 inches in 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 
trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. ‘The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, kK or B machine. 


Gstablished [865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 












Sweaters Featured; 
Bathing Suits Dull 


Interest on Former Overshadows 
Latter—Openings 
Retarded 
“Let’s talk about sweaters,” one 
selling agent said when questioned 
about his plans for the opening of 
1928 bathing suit lines, scheduled for 
this week. In this, he reflects the at- 

titude of the general market. 

The reversal whereby the men’s 
staple sweater has become the white- 
haired boy in outerwear and the bath- 
ing suit almost “a name that’s never 
spoken,” furnishes one of the most 
unusual developments of the year in 
knit lines. 

As a result, early this week none of 
the price-setters had made even ten- 
tative quotations on their new goods. 
Manufacturers have indicated in a 
general way on what basis they hope 
to begin the new season; on cotton 
and on worsted lines with a few ex- 
ceptions, the 1927 opening prices, 
which wefe later battered down, will 
be asked. The exceptions will be slight 
advances on these levels. 

Whether or not this policy will be 
carried out is debatable. Both mills 
and wholesalers admit having carry- 
over stocks and these will be an un- 
settling influence, strong enough in 
this highly-competitive branch, to nul- 
lify arguments as to rising yarn costs. 
It is conceded by men whose opinions 
usually run to optimism, that there is 
hard work ahead in the first months 
of the season, at least. 

For this reason and because staple 
sweaters have been unsatisfactory in 
recent seasons, the steady business 
booked on the latter has been get- 
ting much attention. 

At the middle of May, the outlook 
for the bathing suit season was sound 
and in some quarters, predictions of 
a “squeeze on deliveries” were heard. 
The sweater business was dull and 
featureless. The cold weather through 
June checked duplicate buying on the 


suits and the first of August found 
the mills and distributors with goods 
on hand. The retailers, thanks to be- 


lated buying, have a good chance to 
clear their shelves. 


Stocks Exaggerated 


Much is heard in the market of the 
wholesaler’s stocks and it is more than 
likely that these reports are exag- 
gerated. With this a complaint, real 
or imaginary, the distributor is in a 
better position to put off insistent sell- 
ers who wish to show their new lines. 
Naturally, the situation, real or imag- 
inary, would be an effective factor in 
price concessions and neither of these 
advantages is likely to be overlooked 
by the wholesaler. 

Those who contend the extent of 


(Continued on page 105) 


Underwear Prices Resist Pressure 





Manufacturers Firm in 


Ideas 


RICES on lightweight underwear 
for 1928, established in the gen- 
eral market at the 1927 opening lev- 
els, were subjected to their first real 
test this week and the firmness with 
which manufacturers, as a class, held 
to announced lists has been somewhat 
of a surprise to buyers. So much so, 
that a number who had been linger- 
ing in the market, detailed orders at 
the new levels before going home. 
The Perry Knitting Mills, late last 
week, issued a low list and the re- 


on 


action of other manufacturers was 
closely watched. The new Perry 
price on balbriggan shirts and 
drawers was $2.67% which was 7c 


under the market; the balbriggan 
union suit was quoted at $4.65 which 
was 10c or more below other lists and 
the standard cotton ribbed suit, $5.50, 
from 25c to 62'4c “under.” 

Buyers expecting a general shift to 
these levels were disappointed. There 
was no rush to compete on these lev- 


els, the majority of manufacturers 
asserting that prices, especially on 
“bals,” are already too low. While 


it is possible to attach too much sig- 
nificance to the orders placed after 
this development, the fact remains 
that the mills’ steadiness had a good 
effect. Many of these buyers, no 
doubt, were prepared to the 
orders anyway but the phlegmatism 
shown by the mills in the of 
lower prices may have acted as'a 
clincher. 

The total business 
small, however, and the price issue is 
scarcely settled from the average buy- 
er’s point of view. 

This skepticism is fostered to a 
good extent by the reductions during 
the 1927 season and the more con- 
servative mill men are inclined to ac- 
cept it as a natural aftermath. Until 
the size of the cotton crop is deter- 
mined, little business is to be ex- 
pected, they say. 

Fleece Lines 

This is also responsible for the de- 
lay by a few mills on pushing fleece- 
lined underwear prices to the higher 
levels which are generally prevalent. 
At the same time as its lightweight 
underwear announcement, the Perry 
Mills raised prices on men’s fleece 
goods another 25c and on boy’s lines, 
12Y%c more. This makes the Perry 
quotations 50c and 25c higher than at 
the season’s opening. The Union, 
Utica and Oneita took similar action 
later in the week. 

One factor in the delay of advances 
on fleece lines had been the silence of 
a mill which, in the past, has always 
adopted a vigorous policy on price 
issues. While no official statement was 


place 


face 


done remains 


Lightweights 
forthcoming, it is understood that the 
concern felt that its initial prices, 


although fully justified on production 
costs, were not followed by the other 
mills. This has operated to some ex- 
tent to the benefit of the lower-priced 
lines and if adjustments are to be 
made, officials of this: mill believe it 
should scarcely be awaited as a 
leader. In brief, “somebody else 
should hold the umbrella” for a while. 

Consequently, with mills ‘and buy- 
ers deadlocked oft price issue for 1928 
lightweight goods and for fleece-ljned 
numbers for the coming fall #ellihg 
offices are more or less marking tithe. 
A few report scattered duplicates on 
heavy ribbed but in 
trading is desultory. 


lines general, 
Nainsook Lines 

Similarly, the circumstances of the 
nainsook field offer little incentive to 
extensive operations. Suyers de- 
the mills aggravating the 
situation by their over-zealous efforts 
to dispose of stocks and instead of 
stimulating business, 


clare are 


of special prices and concessions has 
been a check. 

One large wholesale representative 
predicted that price levels on these 
goods will be determined on a basis 
of sheer competition, of 
what turn raw cotton may take. The 
unsatisfactory conditions may furnish 
their own solution, however, in a re 
stricted production but the size of 
stocks already available make it 
doubtful if cure from this source may 
be looked for within months. 

In the lightweight situation, one de- 
tail is favoring the upstate mills. On 
account of the limited buying methods 


regardless 


of wholesalers and the late spring 
the tardy duplicate orders 
have carried through into July. As it 
now stands, there is only the month of 
August, in place of the former two- 
month summer lull, to contend with 
before the repeat orders on heavy- 
weight begin in September. 
While nothing is as satisfying to mill 
executives as orders on the company’s 
books, this advantage of the present 
season is generally overlooked. 


season, 


gC ods 


Color Variety 

Prices, of have been the 
principal topic of the opening but a 
development in styling which may or 
may not be a straw in the wind, is 
worthy of note. A mill selling prin- 
cipally men’s high-grade merchandise, 
has brought out for next year, a 
variety of colored underwear, approx- 
imately five times greater than any in 
its history. 

Considering that many vogues have 
their origin in exclusive shops, this 


course, 


the multiplicity. 





trend may forecast the general style 
of the next few seasons. This color 
emphasis, moreover, was not placed 
on silks and rayons and combination 
fabrics but on fine mercerized num- 
bers. Stripings and checks were con- 
servative in color and width and all 
were on white grounds. 





Firmness Marks 


Infants’ Hosiery 


Contrast to Condition Last Year 
Pointed Out in 
Trade 

With the first month of the new 
season on infants’ so¢k lines ended, 
the situation remains much of a 
puzzle, a patchwork of conflicting re- 
ports.....The steadiness “which has 
marked prices, in contrast to the in- 
discriminate’ competition of a year 
ago, continues in the main despite 
spasmodic rumors of concessions. 

One prominent selling executive, re- 
viewing July, “Measured 
blanket one has done 
much business as last year, but of de- 
tailed orders, we have fylly as much 
work, if not more, than a year ago. 
Besides, mills holding to their 
prices and getting them instead of 
making all kinds of cuts in order to 
get blanket orders which don’t mean 
much to a mill nowadays.” 

Other market men this 
view. It is felt that a good many of 
the year 
were spurred by the hope of “big 
business” which proved to be of the 
blanket order This year, 
sellers have hewed to the line of de- 
tailed Consequently, the 
market has been clear of “high-pres- 


said: by 


orders, no as 


are 


concur in 


price sacrifices made last 


variety. 
purchases. 


sure sales” rumors which 
whipped up the buyers’ carnival in the 


first weeks of the 1927 season. 


and similar 


On children’s lines, the same steady 
conditions prevail. 
this year’s market has an advantage in 
that mills for the greater part have 
made the transition in fancies to the 
full-length leg designs which buyers 
have been demanding. The large 
stocks of fancy cuff numbers that ex- 
isted last year are absent. Although 
the demand for the full-length type 
lifted these goods out of competition 
on account of their scarcity, the price- 
slashing on the fancy cuff numbers 
unsettled other lines. 


Psychologically, 


Few New Features 


In other branches, the hosiery mar- 
ket is dull with few features. After 
much hesitation, manufacturers of 
men’s staple cotton hose, are putting 
into effect the advances which, on the 
score of yarn costs, should have been 
made weeks ago. On low-end goods, 
the increases range from 2'%c to 7%ec 
and on the finer qualities from toc to 
I5¢. 

Even now the movement does not 
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Wildman 
increases 
production 
decreases 
costs 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


embrace all mills. It is difficult, 
moreover, to determine the market re- 
action since the mills, taking the step, 
begged, cajoled and ballyhooed their 
accounts into “covering” before the 
much-advertised advances became ef- 
fective. Policies differ on the in- 
creases, but buyers have protected 
themselves for August needs. The 
test for the higher levels should come 
in September when, barring an un- 
foreseen development in raw cotton, 
the mills’ position should be im- 
pregnable. 

The reluctance of buyers to operate 
beyond September at present ‘“fool- 
proof levels,’ as one manufacturer 
termed them, is another instance of 
the prevailing attitude of playing 
safe, no matter what the cost. A 
sharp reversal in raw cotton is con- 
ceded to be unlikely and buyers them- 
selves are hard put to explain how it 
can come about; nevertheless attempts 
of manufacturers to talk early fall 
business have availed little. 

On women’s seamless hosiery, the 
market is quiet. Smaller full-fash- 
ioned mills are reported anxious for 
orders but the larger plants are able 
to continue production schedules. The 
situation is considered the mid-season 
stodginess of a branch where expan- 
sion has been carried on at an excep- 
tional rate for several years and its 
recurrence indicates the necessity of 
adjustment of supply to demand now 
or in the near future. 


Outerwear Market 
(Continued from page 103) 


carry-overs is largely propaganda, say 
that wholesalers had disposed of their 
initial merchandise at the beginning 
of spring. As for goods acquired in 
duplicates, tlese mill officials say that 
the duplicate season this year “just 
simply wasn’t.” Keeping in mind the 
present operating methods of whole- 
salers and retailers, one is forced to 
give much credence to this view. 

While the bathing suit season 
trudged to a sorry end, orders, small 
but frequent, continued on men’s 
staple sweater lines until manufactur- 
ers suddenly realized that here was 
a life-saver. Practically every one of 
the standard stitches and styles has 
benefited. 

Last year at this time, production 
had been sharply reduced. The mar- 
ket resounded with “sharpshooting” 
and what business was booked, was 
done at liberal concessions. This sum- 
mer, wholesalers began early with 
duplicates and while these were not 
impressive individually, the number 
and the “repeats” from certain sec- 
ions indicated that the goods were 
roing out to the retailers in 

ion, 


easy 


‘he only explanation offered by the 
ls is the decline of the lumberjack 
1e among men. Whatever may be 
the future of these lines for boys, it 
‘vident that men are turning to 
r garments for this wear. Re- 
rs, playing staple sweaters again, 
e found their stocks inadequate for 


effective display and this accounts for 
the wide distribution on all types. 

So far, no one style is outstanding 
but this is not unusual since the con- 
sumer taste has not been sufficiently 
tested. It is also suggested by these 
mill officials that it may take the 
fall and winter season to develop a 
distinct vogue for any one style and 
that the improvement may continue to 
be general, an outcome which will be 
satisfactory since it will tend to mini- 
mize competition and the inevitable 
overproduction. 

With the lesson of the bathing suit 
season fresh in mind, sellers are tem- 
pering their enthusiasm on _ the 
sweater outlook; by the standard of 
“the good old days,” orders in hand 
are “fair.” Nevertheless, judged by 
present quick-turnover methods, busi- 
ness is “good and most promising.” 


British Run Proof Process for 
Hosiery 

At the first annual meeting of M. 
C. Foister Clay & Ward, in 
London, England, reference was made 
to the new “Ladderproof” process 
for preventing runs for which big 
claims were made when the company 
was floated. The following is the 
exact wording of the published report 
and we give it as there is consider- 
able interest in the possibilities of 
producing a ladderproof fabric. 

“With regard to the ‘Ladderproof’ 
process, you will remember that in the 
prospectus your directors estimated a 
certain profit on the basis of a year’s 
working of a certain number of units. 
As stated in the report there has been 
an extraordinary delay in the delivery 
of the ‘Ladderproof’ machines, and I 
believe the last unit was not delivered 
until the end of January. This delay 
has affected seriously the arrange- 
ments for the production of the 
‘Ladderproof’ fabric, and although 
we have sold a quantity of the fabric 
produced by these machines, the 
working of the process is not yet on 
a remunerative basis. Apart al- 
together from the delay in the de- 
livery of the machinery, there are a 
number of other difficulties in connec- 
tion with the ’Ladderproof’ process 
with which your directors are faced— 
it is not wise at this juncture to go 
into the details of these difficulties— 
but your directors are carefully con- 
sidering the matter and are acting 
under the best advice possible.” 

The possibilities of this process 
were hotly contested by hosiery manu- 
facturers and the position as disclosed 
at the meeting is therefore interesting. 


Increased Underwear Output in 
June 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Knit under- 
wear production was generally larger 
in June than in either the preceding 
month or in June, 1926. There was 
also considerable improvement in new 
business booked during the month. 
According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s monthly report new orders re- 


Paramount Low Temperature 


Water Drying 


BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


“‘Holeproof’’ quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


1. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 
positively controlled at any point selected between 


160 and 200 degrees. 


The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


Ideal room and working conditions. 


Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 


keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
recc gnized way of finishing hosiery. 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the “Banner” Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


) COMPANY 


oH 
AND FACTORY 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 


Pct PME oy wean Tete 


See cAlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 
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ceived during the month, less can- 
cellations, by 150 establishments 
1,097,752 doz., as compared 
with 948,794 in May; shipments 
amounted to 1,030,852 doz. against 
g18,766; and unfilled orders at the end 
of the month totaled 2,614,203 doz., 
against 2,579,429 at the close of May. 

New orders received during June 
by 146 establishments totaled 1,095,790 
doz., as compared to 962,152 in June, 
1920. Cancellations dropped to 
32,305 from 36,209 doz. a year ago. 
Shipments during the month amounted 
to 1,021,008 doz., against 877,416; 


tota led 


and unfilled orders at the end of the 
month totaled 2,580,699 doz., as com- 
pared with 2,395,067 at the end of 
June, 1926. 








Obituary | 





Henry Grubnau 

Henry Grubnau associated with the 
wool industry of Philadelphia for the 
last 30 years died at University Hospital, 
aged 46 years. He was vice-president 
of Grubnau Bros., Inc., wool importers 
and dealers, Northeastern Warehouse 
Co., and Erie Avenue Mills Co. Mr. 
Grubnau was a member of the Union 
League, Penn Athletic Club, Progress 
Lodge No. 609, F. & A. M. He was a 
graduate of Penn Charter School and 
Philadelphia Textile School. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mabel K. W. 
Grubnau; a daughter, Kitty Gri bnau; 
his father, Carl Grubnau; his mother, 
Victorina Malpass Grubnau, and three 
brothers, Carl, Frederick and Malpass 
Grubnau. 


J. William Mellows 

Jos. William Mellows, associated with 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., died in New York, Wednes- 
day, July 27. Mr. Mellows was 51 years 
of age, having been born in England. He 
came to this country about thirty years 
ago, and became associated with John 
Henry Willey, Philadelphia, formerly a 
prominent wool importer in that city. He 
was also connected with other important 
firms at one time being associated with 
Edward Jefferson, Philadelphia textile 
machi importer, and for several 
was connected with Oelrichs & Co., 


nery 


years 


wool importers, in charge of their Phila- 
delphia office. About two years ago, he 
removed to New York City, where 
he assumed his present connection, al- 
though he had not been in good health 


me time. He is survived by his 


James McCallum, Sr. 
James McCallum, Sr., a former over- 


seer tor the Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., died at his home in that town 
n July 28. He leaves a widow, two 
laughters and one son, James McCallum, 
Jr., ho is also an overseer for the 
Hampton Co. Mr. McCallum lived in 


ster, Mass., before going to East- 
lampton and burial was in that city. He 
member of the masonic fraternity 
| been prominent in the affairs of 
the Fasthampton Congregational Church. 


Stephen L. A. Hall 


_ Stephen L. A. Hall, fer 36 years head 
Dookkeeper for the Berkshire Cotton 
Mig. Co., Adams, Mass., died in Plun- 


\lemorial Hospital, that town, on 
lly o0, following an operation early in 
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the week. Mr. Hall was a native of 
Adams, 71 years old and after leaving 
high school became associated with W. 
C. Plunkett & Sons where he remained 
until 1889 when the Berkshire Cotton 
Mig. Co. was organized and he became 
its head bookkeeper. He was a 32d. 
degree mason. Mr. Hall leaves a daugh- 
ter and one brother. 


Thomas Kershaw 

Thomas Kershaw, who for many 
years had charge of the bleaching de- 
partment of the Barrington Mills, now 
the Great Barrington (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 
retiring several years ago, died at the 
home of his daughter in that town on 
July 29, after a long illness. He was 
a native of Bradford, England, 78 years 
old and came to this country when a 
young man, living in Great Barrington 
for 34 vears. He two married 
daughters. 


leaves 


George E. Stout 
George E. Stout, died last week at his 
home in Brooklyn. He was well known in 
the woolen industry. For years he 
had been associated with Ethan Allen, 
prior to which he was identified for a 
time with Calendar & Austin. Since an 
accident in which he broke his arm 
several years ago, Mr. Stout had suffered 
a severe illness which culminated in his 
death Thursday. He was a member of 
Acanthus Lodge No. 719 F, & A. M., 

Kismet Temple Scottish Rite. 


25 


William Tweedley 

Funeral services for William Tweed- 
ley, formerly manager of the Cranston 
Print Works, were held July 29 at his 
late home in Providence. He was 
stricken at his work in the plant, and 
was in his 75th year. He had been asso- 
ciated with the textile industry the 
greater part of his life. Born in Scot- 
land, he came to this country 50 years 
ago to work in the Clyde bleachery. He 
was made assistant superintendent of the 
Cranston plant in 1905. Four daughters 
survive. 


Michael Asselstine 

Michael Asselstine, former woolen 
manufacturer of Ont., Canada, 
died recently in his eight-second year. 
He owned and operated the Odessa 
Woolen Mill, which was established in 
1810, for over 60 years, until two years 
ago when he retired because of ill health. 
The plant, which is one of the oldest in 
Canada, ceased operation upon his retire- 
ment. Mr. Asselstine is survived by his 
mother who celebrated 103rd_birth- 
day, recently, 


Odessa, 


her 


Caesar Augustin Grasselli 
Caesar Augustin Grasselli, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co., died early this at 
Cleveland, Ohio, following an operation. 

Mr. Grasselli, who was 77 years of 
had been president of the company for 
30 years up to 1910, when he relinquished 
that office to his son, Thomas S. 


week 


age, 


Giras- 
selli, and became chairman of the board. 


William H. Hartford 

Capt. William H. Hartford, 67, presi 
dent of Hartford Hosiery Mills, died at 
his home in Nashville, Tenn., early this 
week. He was prominent in business and 
financial affairs, being director of 
Federal Reserve Bank, Sixth District. He 
had held several high State offices, For 
many years he had 
ated hosiery mills in 


the 


successfully 


Nashville. 


oper- 
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Reading the Future 


It is easy to foresee the future of 
machines — and men — if you know their 
past. What a machine will be doing for 
you two years from 
now depends upon 
what has been done 
to that machine be- 
fore you get it. 


There’s the reason 


for our painstak- 
ing supervision of 
every detail and 
part in the build- 


ing of Brintons. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 


tion of our com- 





plete line. 


H. 
3700 Kensington 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Avenue Philadelphia 


1D 
() 





Australia: J. H 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
. Sydney. 


Butter & Co., 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 


Melbourne. 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


South America: Santiago Scotto, 

de Novumbre 1899, Esq. 
Pozas, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Peking Road, Shanghai, 
China. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 


The Negative Value of Claims 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 
exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must have. 

Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned 
knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working 
to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Further Cotton 


Goods Advances 





Fabrics Follow Several Steps 
Behind’ Raw Cotton Market 


T HE current cotton goods market is 
more than usually under the in- 
fluence of the raw material market. 
So long as cotton fluctuated narrowly, 
nufacturers were willing to restrain 
their inclination for price advances in 
der to forward the cause of stabili- 
zation. Once the cotton market got 
to higher levels, however, a situation 
was developed where stabilization was 
a vain ideal and the raw material had 
to be followed to maintain any chance 
profit in mill operation. The 
lines for which demand is strongest 
ire forging ahead the fastest. Dull 
lines are being advanced less rapidly. 
For example denims have advanced 
2'2c in the last six months while 
ginghams have risen only Mc 

n the same period. The cotton slump 
this week has given food for thought. 


mm 





fo gain an idea as to the tone of 
the cloth trade in any one week at 
one has only to consult the 

port on the raw material market. 
\Vhen cotton is rising, cloths go up 

| there is substantial demand for 
them for nearly all deliveries. When 
material sags, cloth demand 
lrops off and a few offerings of cloth 
irom second hands come out to check 
the primary market’s impetus. 

(he crop condition report to be 
wailable Monday will give traders 
nother index of the situation, but the 
real outturn for the season is uncer- 
tain for some time yet. Weevil dam- 
come through this month 
nd crop damage by frost will not be 
voided until as late as October or 
November. How the distributing 
markets would react to fabrics on a full 
ity with 19c¢ cotton is a problem. 
lt is being remembered by wise mer- 
chants, however, that the recent ac- 
tivity has been predicated on 12 to 
I4¢ cotton, and from past experience, 
i9 and 20¢ cotton do not stimulate 
tremendous exports and large cloth 
sales. Sellers are giving attention to 
the probable future limitations of the 
market as a safeguard, and not with 
my pessimistic ideas in their heads. 
Fundamental conditions are still good 

| generous distribution may con- 


resent 


the raw 





ive Mav 





nue for months. 
* * * 
Print Cloths: Print cloths were 


this week due to the re- 
ession in raw cotton. t 


{wet early 
Prices from 
tst hands were at the top of the 
novement and % to 4c higher than 
last week. A few offerings of second 
‘and goods at concessions of 1/16 to 

re reported but buyers did not 
In general the 
both on the buying and selling 


end, appears desirous of waiting for 
the Government report. This report 
may have a marked effect on the 
situation despite the fact that later de- 
velopments may do more to mould the 
total outturn than now realized. For 
wide 64 x 60s 734c has been paid for 
August-September delivery and offer- 
ings by second hands at this figure 
pegged the market. Spots were held 
for 8c in some quarters. 
* * * 


Percales: Vhe advance in percales 
made in one quarter of the market 
last week had not been followed by 
other makers up to mid-week. A bet- 
ter business was moving, however, 
and more interest is found 
buyers realized that advances 
actually being made. Stock goods are 
being moved at the old prices which 


since 
were 


aids the statistical position of the 
trade. 
* * x 
Denims: The business in denims 


has been exceptional and makers are 
sold up on their offerings. Definite 
price for the last quarter of the year 
has not been set but from the basis 
on seconds, etc., it appears probable 
that 16c will be named. This week 
indications are reported which sug- 
gest that the price when announced 
by the market leaders may be frac- 
tionally higher than this figure. 


x « * 


Export Prices: A recently issued 
export price list shows advances as 
follows from the similar list of four 
months previous: On 36 in. gray 
shirtings and sheetings, 34 to 134c: 
on narrow shirtings and sheetings, ™% 
to 1%4c; on gray drills, 1 to 2%4c; 
Osnaburgs, 7% to 1%c;_ bleached 
sheetings and shirtings, par to Ic; 
tickings 34 to 14c; prints (23-25 in.) 
™%4 to %c; cotton blankets unchanged. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 3 July 27 Aug. 1 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 17.004 18.70¢ 18,70¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60. . 5Y%-fé 534-5746 5 

38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35..  784-S¢ ™e 7546 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75... -9¢ 83(-9¢ 85¢¢ 

39- im., 72x76, 4.25..  934-10¢ 934-974  934-954¢ 

39- im, 80x80, 4.00. . 10%4¢ 10%¢ 10\%¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36. in., 56x60,4.00.. 914-944 9\%e 9-91%6 

36- in. 48x48, 3.00.. 108{-11¢ 10%-11¢ 11-11%¢ 

37- im, 48x48, 4.00.. 834-8344 834-84é 874-9¢ 

Pajama Checks’ 
36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 814-94 8%4-8%e¢ Se 
364<-in., 64x60, 5.75. . 7¢ 63(-6%¢ Te 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10% 104f¢ 11¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 16é 16¢ *1414¢ 

Tickings, 8 os........1954-204¢1914-204¢ *1814¢ 

Standard prints....... 8¢ 8¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ginz- 

hams, 27-in........ oe oe *83i¢ 

*Nominal 


American Opens Staple Worsteds 


Prices Same as Fall Showing and Up 
21% to 10c Over Level of Year Ago 


ORSTED staples were priced for 

the spring, 1928, season last 
Monday by the American Woolen Co. 
on a price basis which was virtually 
unchanged from the fall opening of 
six months ago, but 2% to roc per yd. 
above the spring, 1927, opening, made 
about a year ago. Though many of 
the smaller independents on the selling 
end of the market would have pre- 
ferred some evidence of a rise above 
the last opening, if only 2¥2c, never- 
theless the opening is construed as a 
constructive move in stabilizing the 
market at the levels of the last sea- 
sonal opening. 

The staple opening by the big com- 
pany and by other factors in the trade, 
is not at present the very important 
event it was in bygone days when 
staples were the focal center of the 
market. Now fancies tremendously 
out-number the staples in volume of 
business done, but the staple opening 
is still of the greatest interest for it 
sets a price basis which is usually fol- 
lowed fairly closely in the fancies. A 
large attendance of buyers is not 
necessary now as a criterion of the 
success of a staple opening, but re- 
ports from various centers all over the 
country indicate buyers’ approval of 
the price level set by the American. 

The Washington Mill cheviot 414-1 
has been opened at $1.87%4, the same 
as the fall, 1927, price and 2%c higher 
The 
worsted 9613-1 is 
the same as the fall 
The 
pivotal serge number 3192 of the Ful- 
ton Mill is priced at $2.27%, which is 
the same as last fall and last spring. 

The date of this offering comes 
about three weeks later in the month 
than it did a year ago which of itself 
is evidence of the fact that the sea- 
sonal showing has been delayed some- 
what in accordance with the desire of 
conservative opinion. A number of 
houses are planning to make their 
showings late in August and may 
show staples and fancies at the same 
time. 

Last Monday’s offering by the 
American Woolen Co. included only 
serges, unfinished worsteds, cheviots 
(both plain and fancy weaves), 
French backs and dress suit cloths in 
Dept. 1, and London shrunk serges in 
Dept. 7. In Dept. 7 only one mill was 
involved, the Puritan. One of the 
fine serges from this mill, N36, is 
priced at $3.60, the same as last fall 
and up 2%c from spring of a year 
ago. Taking the showing as a whole 
there is only one advance from the 
fall opening level, which is in the 9733 


than the price named a year ago. 
Wood unfinished 
offered at $2.12, 


price and 2'%c over last spring. 


French back, which is up 5¢ per yd 
The opening is likely to meet gradual 
business for spring, but it may re- 
considerable volume of fall 
duplicates. 

The following table gives a price 
comparison for the last four seasons 
on 50 staples from the offering of the 
American Woolen Co.: 


lease a 








Spring Fall Spring 
Washington Mill } 1928 1927 1927 1926 
414-1 sa .... $1.874_ $1.87!97$1.85 £§2.02% 
3379... on taa) ee 2.15 . 2.12}oy Pe 
3487... 3.20 3.: 3.15 3.50 
3488... 3.40 3 3.35 3.75 
3554...... --» 2.824 2.33 2.22'4 2.474% 
Sit ewsxtscasvans 2.2249 2.2% 2.174g 2.37% 
ee 1.7249 1 1.70 1.87% 
3657 ie ee 1.7 1.67! 1.8749 
3753-2 1.7249 1 1.70 1.8749 
3754-2... 1.70 1.7 1.6749 1.87% 
3756. . 1.524q 1.52 1.50 1.70 
3804 2 O7\g§2 7! 2.05 
Wood Worsted Mill 
9606 . 2.80 2.80 § 2.75 ‘ 
wean 3.5) 3.50 3.4249 3.77% 
9115-14... 3.0242 3.0249 2.97!2 es 
9028 1.60 1.60 1.5749 1.75 
9070. . 2.3214 2.3214 2.30 2.55 
9075. ... 2.174g 2.1749 2.15 2.35 
9116-58 4.05 4.05 4.02'9 4.62% 
9308... 2.5216 2.5219 2.47'9 2.67% 
9413-1 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.35 
9591-1 2.42 2.42 2.35 2.724% 
9613 2.12! 2.12 2.10 2.4244 
9625 3.00 3.00 2.9745 3.30 
9627 3.07! 3.07 3.05 3.40 
9629 2.35 2 35 2.32! 2.57% 
9733 3.85 3.80 3.75 4.00 
9771 3.07'2 3.0749 3.02% 3.25 
9782 ‘ 3.95 3.95 3.87'9 4.10 
9812-1.. 2.37 2.37'2 2.3242 2.67% 
9813-7 2.45 2.45 2.4242 2.80 
9814-7 2.52'g 2.5214 2.50 2.92% 
9816-3 3.90 3.90 3.82'9 4.10 
9816-7 2.70 2.70 2.6742 3.15 
9841 2.32'g 2.3244 2.30 20 
ee 1.87'5 1.87!9 1.85 2.024% 
Ayer Mill : 
690 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.50 
1814-44 2.70 2.70 2.6749 2 95 
6192 2.2714 2.27!) 2.2749 2.50 
Fulton Mill ad 
364 3 3.02', 3.00 3.29 
744 3 3.524_ 3.50 3.80 
3192 2.27% 2.2749 2.27! 2.52% 
3194 2.65 2.60 2.65 2.90 
3844 3.17% 3.17% 3.17}9 3.50 
5048 2.67'9 2.67)2 2.65 2.95 
Shawsheen Mill 
8020 2.70 2.70 2.6714 2.95 
8066. . 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.25 
8095 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.85 
Puritan Mill 
36 3.60 3.60 3.57'5 4.05 
35 : 3.571g 3.57'2 3.52! 


Following are the low to high price 
ranges by the various mills in the de- 


partment concerned in this staple 

showing for spring, 1928: 
DEPARTMENT 1 

Mill Low High 

WE So nkdccsevecuss $1.45 $3.40 

Wood worsted........... 1.60 4.05 

BO a iio ses cuce ces wen 2.05 3.524% 

Px coratvevebnsiadcnniias 2.15 3.75 

BRUNO 6 ins ccacccsivces 2.0746 3.07% 
DEPARTMENT 7 

POisi ci inne 7 $2.60 4 $4.32 


The following is a seasonal com- 
parison on several pivotal numbers in 
the staple line: 

Washington Fulton Wood 
—— 3844 9613-1 
414-1 3192 16-02. unfin- 
14-02. 1l-oz. serge ished 





cheviot serge worsted 
Spring, 1928......... $1.8744 $2.2744 $3.17'4 $2.12% 
Fall, 1927 weveeees 1.8749 2.27% 3.17% 2.12% 
Spring, 1927......... 1.85 2.27% 3.17% 2.10 
PO MA cods scenes 2.05 2.52% 3.5 oa 
Spring, 1926......... 2.024 2.524% 3.50 2.4244 
Disa tedccuks 2.27% 2.75 3.95 
Spring, 1925......... 2.02% 2.62% 3.75 2.35 
4 aaa 2.124% 2.674% 3.824% ; 
Spring, 1924......... weeeee 2.87% 4.224% 2.424 
* * * 
Women’s Wear: ‘The _ statistical 


position of this branch of the market 
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Permanently smooth 


Tue surface of Celanese brand yarn is exqui- 
sitely smooth, and it remains smooth no matter 
how often the fabric is washed, no matter how 
long it is worn. 

Water will not harm Celanese brand yarn, 
since it is not absorbed. Perspiration, too, is 
repelled and cannot rot or roughen the fibers. 

Celanese brand fabrics are thus especially 
valued for garments worn next to the skin. 


They never grow fuzzy and they cannot chafe. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


LANESE 


REG.u.Ss. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Crepe-de-chine: Market in weak 
POsition due to moderate overstock 


TEXTILE WORLD (767) 111 


August 6, 1927 
1927 
7 * 
Fabrics—Continued 

is improving because of fact that the regular spring lines to come out 
garment houses are cutting goods and in force. The last two weeks of) 
not replenishing. The situation has August will probably be the busiest in 
beer: painful for-sellers but they may the market for some time as buyers 
be on the verge of working their way will concentrate the efforts usually 
out. Already efforts have been wit- spread at least through the month ot 
nessed to advance prices which is a August. | 

sign that mills may have tired of the = 
came of stimulating laggards with Additional Openings: \\ illiam 
price cuts. The reverse may prove a Whitman Co., Inc., men’s wear de- 
better means to the end of gaining partment, opened the Arlington Mills 
profitable orders. The American complete lines of staples on Thursday, | 
Woolen Co., in Dept. 4, has recently including, blue serges and = gray| 
placed on the market again for Sep- vigoreux fabrics, at prices unchanged | 
tember delivery its 112 broadcloth at from last season. The same organi- | 
$2.22%4c, an advance of Sc per yard. zation also opened tropical worsteds, | 
priced on a par with spring, 1927. | 
a Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co. opened | 

Tropicals: Interest in tropicals for serges virtually unchanged from last) 
men’s wear recently opened is taper- season and black and blue Thibets at| 
ing off as the time draws near for 5 to 1oc below last spring. | 

e . 

Raw Silk Weakness Dulls Fabrics 

All Staple Numbers Meet Slack 

Due to Declining Price Trend 
PON RE eS weakness in raw which manufacturers are anxious to 

silk which made new low points move so as to take advantage of low | 

last week slightly below the bottom raw silk market. Looms are being | 
made in the middle of July, operated run off in a number of mills. 
to curb the enthusiasm of buyers of x * x 
mains a. rhe drop in the ray Georgette: [In secondary position 
ed chin Cech adiicte ce bat business: holds up: fairly well, | 
the standpoint of the thasefactarer gar ela i von Cen cme Say 

: ? een duction initiated two months ago. 
who appreciates the difficulties of 
reelers in Japan, it is not so clear to ae oy? ie 
cutting up and store buyers. The Radium: Prices weak and few 
latter see in the continued drop a mills continue to make this cloth as a | 
weak situation here and accordingly volume proposition. A staple number | 
hold up purchases in the hope of bet- that sold at $1.45 six months ago, for 
tering present prices. instance, is now being sold at $1.30 | 

Despite the difficult features operat- © even $1.27)2 which permits no | 
ing at the present time volume is Profit margin for the average firm. 

irly well maintained. In such num- * * * 
bers as crepe-de-chine and georgette Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
there is some slack and mills are re- ptuction: Decreasing 
lucing the number of looms running. DEMAND: Fair only 
In the case of the crepe satins and Stocks: Unchanged 
Canton crepes business continues ac- Raw SILK: Prices lower: stocks 
ive and the ideas of buyers are met Jarger 

me extent by figuring closer or SENTIMENT: Depressed by declin 
low priced purchases of raw silk jing market for raw 
vich are obtainable from a number 

béarishly inclined Japanese import- 
ng houses. Store Scnaas none not Burlaps Advance 
their real orders on satins as . a Ds ; bei 
et and silk Sree Geadline Ge sai Steady | p-Trend During Last Two 

r numbers report some price resist- Weeks 

‘e. Considering everything, prices After the steady rise of the last two 

held rather firmly and seem weeks burlaps are quieter. [Buyers 

kely to be maintained. Canton crepe were uncertain at midweek and as a 

ed still greater importance last result held back business which might 
veek with further orders for substan- have been placed. Advices from Cal 

| quantities booked. cutta were contradictory and no clear 

x * x trend was evident. 

Crepe satin: Still the leader in all For heavies on the spot and in other 
‘aleulations for fall and large quanti- positions as far ahead as August 
ties out to cutting up trade. Stores shipments trom Calcutta, 10.00c was 

uvers in market but real busi- the price at midweek. September ship- 
ness has not vet been consummated. ment was 9.95¢ and October-December | 
hold fairly steady but opening shipment was nominally 9.20c. 
ee on regular numbers have been For lights, spots and nearby arrivals 
a eported shaded in nearly all cases. were held at 7.75-7.80c; August ship- | 


ments at 7.90-8.05c; September ship- 
ments, 


7.70c; October-December ship- 
ment nominally 


| 
7.200. | 
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Cashing Accounts Receivable 


0 provide you with addi- 

tional working capital, is 
one of the services that we 
offer you. 


In assuming the credit risk of 
your outstanding accounts, we 
relieve you as well of detailed 
investigations and possible 
credit losses. 


And our accounts tell us that 
they find our advice and 
counsel equally helpful. 





Peierls, Buhler « Co.nc. 


260-266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
Cotton Goods and Kindred Lines 


IN 





LAAN 


TH 
334-4 
| \ of the 
the ..£/ WOOLEN 
Heart District 


Unexcelled Loft and Showroom Space 














In 





OTHER FLOORS 12,500 SQ. FT. 
& SMALLER UNITS. 


DEALLY located for shipping and 
] transportation. Completely __ fire- 
proofed, insuring minimum insur- 

rate on tenants’ stocks. Also store 

and basement feet, floor 
lifts from basement and large show win- 
both incon- 
ceivably low for a building of this char- 
acter and location. 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 
7 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


Phone Murray Hill 3312-3313. 


ance 


25,000 square 


dows on streets—rentals 


Representatives on Premises 








Guaranteed, Manufactured and Sold by 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
nen to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves geod end for 
new heads. The head is 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


three ply hardwood—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tees strength and freedom _ tight. 


Write today for trial propositien. 


VERMONT SpPooL & Bossin Co. : 
Burlington, Vermont ami 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


234 W. Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Broken or worn picker sticks are a 
thorn in the side of the boss weaver. 


In many cases the resulting delays 
cost more than the new sticks. 


Pioneer Picker Sticks reduce wear 
and breakage—which means they 
increase production. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


CEt(/W AIAVAG 


PROTECTION | 
Rim shields for 


wooden spools guarantee 

no slivers — give lasting 

satisfaction and effect 

economies through long | : 
life from constant a, 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES - WOOLEN 
HOPEDALE REG. COTTON 


PIONEER 


PICKER STICKS 


TEXTILE SHIELD CO. | |. 
gee rae OST ni mae 


Le)! oS 
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Steady Support to Southern 
Securities Market 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Trading in 
southern textile securities continued 
at a good rate last week, according to 
report issued July 30 by Alester G. 
Furman Co., of Greenville, S. C. 
There was some increase in volume 
of shares changing hands, and a frac- 
tional improvement in price of a large 
number of stocks. The market ap- 
parently still feels the effect of the 
July investment demand, and remains 
steady with the price trend definitely 
upward. 

During the week’s trading Victor 
Monaghan occupied the center of the 
stage, and experience’ a_ steady 
market, selling high at 104, and clos- 
ing only fractionally lower than that 
price. Dunean also came in for con- 
siderable attention but its trading 
was limited by scarcity of offerings. 
30th Victor Monaghan and Dunean 
are reported to have enjoyed favora- 
ble operations during the first six 
months of the year. 

Among the most active preferreds 
during the week were the issues of 
Mollohon, Easley, Dunean and Wood- 
side. Other preferreds were active 
but for the most part unchanged in 
price. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Decline 

GasToniA, N. C.—The average 
price level of southern cotton mill 
stocks took a downward dip for a 
net loss of 40c per share, according 
to figures released by R. S. Dickson 
& Co., of Gastonia, N. C., for the 
week ended last Saturday. The pres- 
ent average price for 25 stocks stands 
at 112.16 compared with 112.56 for 
the previous week. 

Orders were in the market for 
Eagle and Stowe of Belmont at the 
same prices as prevailed before the 
July dividends, but offerings in these 
stocks were limited. The only stocks 
showing material declines in asking 
price included Mooresville $2.50 per 
share and Marlboro $3 per share. 

Although July dividends disburse- 
ments have been pretty well invested, 
preferred shares continued in de- 
mand at slightly higher prices for the 
better grade issues. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending Aug. 2) 


Stock 
Belding-Heminway 
Century Ribbon... 
Julius Kayser... .. 
s + H.R. Mallinson... 
M4 it Van Raalte..... ; 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending Aug. 2) 
Stock Sales High Low 
AES gas shee . 8,000 793 75} 
200 «34 34 
8k 7 
50 240 238 


Sales High 
1,900 23} 
1,600 13} 
15,100 57} 
28,400 17% 


Low Last 
214 21% 
124 13 
564 57 
164 17 


Mill Shares Are Shade Better 


Midsummer Recession Was 
Small and May Be Over 


Boston, Aug. 3. 

OLLOWING a quiet month dur- 

ing July, the mill share market 
appears to have picked up. a little with 
the opening of August, though trad 
ing on the whole appears to be con- 
fined to lots. Offerings have 
been light, and there has been little 
tendency to sacrifice stocks below the 
current quotations. In New Bedford, 
the downward tendency usually cre- 
ated during the month of July ap- 
pears to have been halted, and in a 
number of instances signs of strength 
have been noted, this being particu- 
larly true of the stocks in the fine 
cloth mills. Reports of profitable 
operation of the plants during the 
second quarter, in which many of 
the mills were running near normal 
capacity, have aided somewhat in de- 
veloping a stronger tone to the mar- 
ket, and slight gains have been re- 
corded in sales made during the last 
few days, compared with transactions 
during July. 


stray 


Merger Not Taken Seriously 

Rumors of contemplated merging 
of some of the mills have again found 
their way into certain channels, but 
they are not taken as really serious. 
While some of the yarn mill corpora- 
tions might welcome inquiries as to 
the purchase of their plants by a com- 
bine, many investors must have 
smiled when they read of the Andrew 
G. Pierce interests being connected 
with the surface talk. As the Pierce 
Mfg. Co. has managed to maintain an 
annual dividend of $32 during the last 
four years of so-called depression, 
and an average of $38.50 for the last 
10 years, there would not seem to be 
any occasion for the management or 
stockholders to relinquish their hold- 
ings. The Pierce, of course, is an 
exceptional case. When many of the 
cotton mill corporations were disburs- 
ing 50 to 100% stock dividends in 
1922 and 1923, the Pierce was con- 
tent to keep its capitalization down to 
the original $600,000. At present 
building costs, it would probably take 
8 to 10 times this amount to dupli- 
cate the plant. 

Nowadays, the tendency is to call in 
some of the stock wherever possible, 
as some of the plants are realizing 
that they are overcapitalized. The 
Neild, of course, is an exception to 
this rule, as despite the fact that a 
50% stock disbursement was made in 
1922, an annual dividend of 
than $12 has been made 
time. Over the last 10 
annual dividend has been $22.40 on 
the original stock of 1917. Some of 
the varn mills offer a sorry compari- 


less 
that 
vears, the 


not 
since 


The 
not 


son, Manomet and Fairhaven 
made a disbursement since 
1923, and both are now in liquidation. 
Sharp has not paid any dividend since 
1923, nor Nonquitt since 1924. Both 
are still doing business, but more than 
three 


have 


years of preferred dividends 
must be disbursed on Sharp before 


the common issues again bear fruit. 


. 
Osborn Shows Big Deficit 

The special audit of the 
Mills of Fall River shows the quick 
liabilities of the plant to be $745,218 
in excess of the quick assets, com 
pared with the net debt shown at the 
regular audit last April of $389,000. 
Inquiry at a meeting of stockholders 
brought forth the reply that in the 
event a good price was received for 
the property, the stockholders might 
realize about $100,000. It developed 
that Treasurer James Sinclair had 
received no salary during the three 
years he had held office, but loaned 
it to the mill along with other money 
to the total of $87,000, in addition to 
which he endorsed 
amount of $165,000. President James 
E. Osborn held out little hope of 
reorganization, and a committee of 
three, Henry W. Clarke, Elmer B. 
’stes and Ernest Watters, represent- 
ing the stockholders, is to suggest an 
acceptable plan for the consideration 
of the directors the 
the month. 

The report of the Bourne Mills of 
Kall River shows that the plant more 
than earned its dividend of for 
the second quarter. Earnings for the 
months of the year were 
6, as against $33,167 in the first 
three months. The surplus now stands 
at $445,986 on capital of 


Osborn 


notes to the 


before end of 


or 
1% 


second 3 
$37.57 


5 
I4 9 D4 


the 
$1,000,000. 

Within the last few days, there has 
been trading in the New Bedford 
market in Manomet, Nashawena, Non- 
quitt, Grinnell, Wamsutta and Sharp 
preferred, with dividends declared so 
far the the previous 
quarters. River market, 
Border City, 
Charlton, King Philip, and Sagamore, 
with inquiry for Pilgrim. 


same as in 
In the Fall 
moved in 


stock has 


Pacific Shows Good Earnings 

Net Mills for 
the six months’ period ended June 30, 
1927, amounted to $709,066 compared 
to $227,594 for the corresponding 
1926. The amount stated 
represents net profit after deducting 
all charges, including interest and the 
full amount for depreciation, but be- 
fore deducting Federal taxes. 

With approximately 395,000 shares 
of capital stock outstanding, the net 


earnings of Pacific 


period of 


earnings for the first half of 1927 
(before deducting Federal taxes), are 
equivalent to about $1.79 per share. 

Che detailed figures for the first six 
months of 1927 compared to the 
figures for the same period of 1926, 


are as follows: 


Net profit for period.. 


With respect to the company’s gen- 
eral financial position, there have been 
no bank borrowings during the year, 
the company still holds $2,500,000 of 
Government securities, 
sets 


net quick as- 
over $1,100,000 
present 
has 


increased 

first of 
cash been 
from $3,777,073.04 at 
beginning of 1927, to $4,595,908.49. 


have 
the 

the 

creased 


since 
and 


the year, 
in- 


the 


balance 


27, 

Current operations continue encour- 
aging. The Lawrence ( Mass.) cotton 
department is operating at 100% of 
single shift capacity on a loomage 
basis, the Lawrence worsted depart- 
ment, The Lawrence print 
works is operating at 78% of capa- 
city (printing running full), 
Lawrence as a whole, at 75%. 

The Dover (N. H.) department is 
operating at 126% of shift 
capacity on a loomage basis; the 
Columbia (SS. C.) department at 
137%, and the Lyman (S. C.) depart- 
ment, 128%. 


50%. 


and 


single 


of 


To Argue Liquidation 
Lyman Mills 


Hortyoxr, Mass.—Divergent views 
as to the policy that should be pur- 
sued in regard to the Lyman mills 
were voiced at a meeting of Holyoke 
stockholders on July 29, with about 
300 represented. felt 
that the business should be liquidated 
owing to poor prospects for the tex- 
tile industry in New England; others 
spoke strongly in favor of continu- 
ance. The meeting was called by the 
Chamber of Commerce, which had 
designated James H. Wakelin, chair- 
man of its industrial committee and 
president of the Holyoke National 
Bank, to receive proxies of stock- 


shares Some 


holders not personally attending the 
special meeting Aug. 6, in Boston, it 
that a unanimity of 
opinion would be torthcoming among 
the Holyoke stockholders. On July 
31 it was announced that Mr. Wakelin 
had left for a 
cruise. 


being hoped 


ten-days’ yachting 

Conrad J. Hemond, secretary of the 
Holyoke ( ommerce, 
issued this statement previously to the 
Boston meeting: “Local stockholders 
of the Lyman Mills have a responsi- 


Chamber of 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine .nas_ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Tiashest 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


320 Broadway New York City 


WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this org 
work 
the systematic 


yanization has been engaged in the 
mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
study and industrial operations 

It is still equipped to render this service with the 
resulting from knowledge and experience 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


of improving 
of machines 


effectiveness 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
TRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


NEW YORK 
ENGINEERING - CONS 











W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


tions, Valuations and Reports on Mill 


= wer aoe ts of every description 


operation. 
PHIL. ADE -L 'P HIA, ‘PA. 


‘rin Reorg aniz 
lills ‘i custriat pre perties 


Lan d “Title 


» Building, 


August, 6, 1927 


L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 








Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
lding MILWAUKEE, WIS 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 

Over. 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S 
Cost Met! ad 

“Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A. operated under our 


Send for free booklet, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 





-BALING PRESS 


HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boscheit 
Press Co.. Inc. 
388 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.S.A. 
{ 


: FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 
“BLEACHENIES, 

ETC. 

and Measurer Manufactured by 
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Financial—Continued 


bility, besides that to themselves. They 
have a responsibility toward the em- 
ploves of the mills, over 1,000 of 
whom would be thrown out of work 
to walk the streets of Holyoke, should 
the company be liquidated.” 


Group of Fall River Mills Earn 
Their Dividends 


Fatt River, Mass.—The earnings 
of the Bourne mills for the last quar- 
ter were $37,576 as against $33,167 
for previous quarter. As for the 
prior quarter 1% was paid in divi- 
dends, $25,000 was added to reserves 
and the balance was added to surplus 
which now totals $445,986. 

Though no other statements for 
the last mill quarter have been made 
public it is reported that the King 
Philip mills, Luther Mfg. Co., Pil- 
grim mills, Sagamore Mfg. Co., Cor- 
nell mills, Charlton mills, Davis mills 
and Flint mills more than made their 
dividends and that a fine showing 
was made by the Lincoln Mfg. Co. 
The Charlton, Luther, Pilgrim and 
Sagamore each paid 2% for the 
quarter; the Flint and King Philip, 
14% each, and the Correll and 
Davis, 1% each. 


Wabasso Cotton Co. Shows 
Better Earnings 

\IONTREAL, CANADA.—Earnings of 
the Wabasso Cotton Co. for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, will show 
a marked increase over the preceding 
year. The betterment in profits has 
come both from the company’s cotton 
and silk textile production; the pro- 
luction of silk fabrics over the past 
vear or two has proved to be a suc- 
cessful development. 


California Cotton Mills Report 
Profit 

East OAKLAND, CALIF.—The Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills, for the first six 
months of 1927, report a net profit of 
$350,958 which compares with a 
$500,000 loss last year. M. R. Hig- 
gins, president, states that all of the 
plants of the company, including the 
East Oakland mills, and those in the 
South, are being operated at capacity. 

Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 





s Mill Par Price Change 
he sutta wee 100 55 —2 
ll Great Falls ; 100 10% —¥%, 
l itt 100 27 —(is 
10 Lancaster, com......... 100 19 — 
2 F Alpaca 100 153% +% 
N a, pfd 100 93 & div 
ecticut, Ist pfd 100 30 —5 
] 1 113 — %& 
& tal 
Dividends Declared 
To 
Mill Pd. Rate Stock P’y’ble stock of 
Lu Q $2.50 Com. Sept. 1 Aug. 3 
a < Mfg. Co. SA 210% Pfd. Sept. 1 Aug. 2 


k Mfg. ( Q 2% Com. Sept. 1 Aug. 
dditional Financial Quotations, 
on page 145) 


New York Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
ork, recently chartered with a capital 
of $100,000, to operate a local mill, will 
be headed by Julius Hess, 55 West 
Eighty-sixth St., and Daniel Rheinauer, 
310 Sixth Ave., New York. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... 53 ae ater 
Am. Mfg. pfd........ 82 79 S1 
Amoskeag com. ..... G25 j win 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 one 
PUESOOM . wo cesccce 53 53 55 
TS coie'e a8 Wee +, 133%, 120 130 
Berkshire Cot. ..... iain 127 35 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 87 sane ae 
I a i las ca. ig ts ais. © ee 105 110 
IN fo co 0 66s 000 41 50 te 
Esmond, pfd ....... 100% 100 ime 
ee 12% 11 14 
Farr Alpaca ....... 153% 149 153 
SO a ee 1014 11 14 
Hamilton Woolen.... 11% 9 15 
eae 20 19 22 
Ipswich, pfd. ....... 90 “ae 52 
Ipswich, com. ...... 16 9 15 
ee 67 % 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. ....... 186 182 186 
OO" Se ee 144% 150 160 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 


Merrimack, com...... 125% 124 127 


Nashua, com. ...... 47 46 49 
i ee 93 93 96 
Naumkeag ......... 184 72 182 
eee 4 Re ee 
SEO AOU. dex peeee ares 44 42 45 
PONE ig 6.6.5 ae wie oie.-e i re a 
WUUNUEE 6 6 60s <'6:0:0 113 112 115 
Plymouth Cordage... 110 108 i 

Tremont & Suffolk... 232% 19 23 
WNL (5 Go bebe nied dies 23% 20 24 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Rid Asked 


MOUMRNOT BAB. oc. icici es 90 ob 
Beacon Mfg. com......... 125 wed 
meacen Mire. pid. ......cc0 Sins 9S 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... a 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd...... S6 5 
PPUeeGe DEES, CO, 6. ccc wan ‘ 2714 
EOP Ee OO. 5 oa 6 kk a eo 52 oe 
EE rae 06 100 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 101 105 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... S4 ae 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... t = 
Gosnold Mills, com....... 10 ‘ 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ 38 12 
Grinnell Miz. Co. ...... +. 00 77 81 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com.... wats 60 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 57 ae 
BMIOTD BOE) sks os oe ea 72% .. 
Manomct Mille .....0c0505. 5 614 
Nashawena Mill....... sl 75 80 
Nashawena Mill ......... . 87 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 , 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... y S87 
eR ee eee 160 170 
Nonquitt Spn. Co......... 24 28 
go ad 22 
a sig aac paw ee ve 820 360 
Potomska Mills .......... set 80 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... 871% ; 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd.... G2 «ss 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com...... 6 7% 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd...... 22 me 
7 Berar fea 177 
EEE caciwan | use en 91 ‘aa 
Weemeurrn Bia «66s cc 54 58 
Weitman Mills... cscece 47 


* Ex-dividend. 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co....... sac 12 
Arkwright Mills ...... ; 12 i 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... ie 35 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. : 30 
Border City Mfg. Co....... oe 32 
OURS Wee CO; 6 csc anise 68 

aa ee 2 5 
BO ES | ee ark 105 
J 65 Rina 
ee are oe 68 
i i re oa 20 — 
Be EL intense dase cacnse ion 91 
Ciremite BEG on sccccscess iw 6 
Bing PRitip BEMIS; . 2.620. aie 143 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 12 das 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. am ace 
LADCOUt BETS. COvs oc cece cies 60 
a et a ere ane 110 
Mechanics Mills ......... he ee 
Merchants Mfg. Co. ....... 35 
Narragansett Mills 35 
Nonquit Spinning Co. 34 
CE EE cca cawc acne oa 
Parker Mills (com.)....... - ae 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 130 138 
Pocasset Mfg. Co.........- a » 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 130 ‘ 
Seaconnet Mills .......... noes ‘ 
Shove Mills ee ee ee 14 ° 
cg ee an 25 
Beevers Bee. CO. vc cccscecs 100 105 


co. Oe eS eee 120 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co cate sg 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ei 2 
Weetamoe Bilis «.... e005: ew 1 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/! to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
Warps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. , 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Ply Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
Tubes. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
READING, PA 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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L. GRAY 
Sec’'y and Treas. 
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Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 16s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Philadelphia 


Af; 


Gastonia 


Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 
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Half-Year Cotton Exports Show 


68°o Gain 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Exports of 
raw cotton, including linters, increased 
by volume in the first half of 
1927, to 5,221,360 bales, with a value 
of $377,380,000, from 3,108,370 bales, 
valued at $324,886,000 in the first six 
ionths of last year. The dispropor- 

mate increase in export value, 
which was only 16%, reflects a decline 
in the export price to 14.09c a Ib. 
from 20.42c last year. 

Europe took 73.8% of exports in 
the six-month period, against 78% in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
but shipments increased to 3,851,417 
from 2,424,874 bales, a gain of 58.8%. 
The largest increases were registered 
in shipments to Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Belgium and Sov- 
iet Russia bought more cotton during 
the first half of this year than last and 
sales to other important consuming 
markets, Italy excepted, showed mod- 
erate gains. Exports of cotton to 
Germany, which include a _ large 
amount destined ultimately for other 
continental countries, mounted from 

480, 049 bales in the first half of 1926 
to 1,279,371 bales in the first half of 
1927, a gain of 799,322 bales. 


68° 


Increased Cotton Yarn Confidence 


General Belief in Future 
Expansion Noted in Trade 


HE local cotton yarn market has 

registered improvement. At least, 
that fact was true up to the middle 
of the week when the break in 
raw cotton prices resulted in some 
hesitation. Prior to then, more ac- 
tivity was reported from most sec- 
tions of the trade—not to a pro- 
nounced degree, it is true, but sufh- 
ciently marked and sufficiently general 
to warrant emphasis. 

The break in cotton, while variously 
interpreted, was generally believed to 
be the logical result of over-playing a 
rising market. However, the natural 
nervousness preceding a Bureau re- 
port was noticeable this week, and the 
yarn dealers anticipated a waiting at- 
titude on the part of buyers until this 
report is released on Monday. At any 
rate, it is known that several sizable 
orders, which were almost consum- 
mated, were held up on the frank ex- 
cuse that the buyers “guessed they'd 
watch the ticker for awhile.” 


Fundamentally, the cotton yarn 
market is regarded as healthy at pres- 
ent. Furthermore, there is a growing 
opinion that it is going to be increas- 
ingly healthy during the next few 
months. This refers to the factors of 
business done and profits realized— 
and not to the question of price quo- 
tations, as such. The first two are 
based on fundamental conditions while, 
of course, the price question is bound 
up with crop developments, which no 
one can foresee to a certainty. 

The principal reasons for the more 
general bullishness in the market, are 
the scarcity of stocks, the expanding 
character of textile business, in gen- 
eral, and the slightly improved out- 
look for more profitable margins. The 
latter factor cannot be over-empha- 
sized. There is an increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of spinners to stand 
firm against pressure which would re- 
duce prices below a fairly profitable 


result of actual improvement, but 


more particularly the 

growing expansion for the 
future. It is not probable that they 
have set their a theoretical 
policy of accepting nothing but profit- 
able business, but rather that they 
have come to the conclusion that the 
outlook is for increased opportunities 
for such profits—and have resolved 
that buyers must come to share this 
view. 

Demand has come from no particu- 
lar trades, but has been scattered quite 
generally throughout the consuming 
branches. Practically the only trade 
mentioned specifically in the local 
market has been the insulating trade, 
which is reported as showing more 
signs of life after a rather dead 
period. 

As indicated above, 
firmer, and the accompanying list 
shows advances of at least a half cent 
on most counts on carded weaving 
yarns. 


retlection of a 
belief in 


minds on 


price ideas are 


Cleve- 
with a 
a local 


Interstate Knitting Mills, Inc., 
land, Ohio, recently formed 
capital of $100,000, to operate 
plant, will be represented by L. S. 
Mills, Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, an 
attorney. The incorporators are M. E. 





level. Of course, this is partly the Potter and Ben F. Wheeler. 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Singles 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality BO alata eo ees ne neti SAO WOO isc ns cece iens xs AO 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) PDA a leshe cc ciartmnnananes = og 38s . e546 Se wet .2.ee. 044%—551% 
ME AOY BAS 605 occa eee we BON coc cvcscascasecsste =—OB5O POO leg ai ed Grae aretel einige wares — —41% 40s .. Mae Si Rares dae ae 56 —57 
MRE thi oe od cane esis — —29 MMi caviitiewsasbcsancsae! Care ROMS Sistd ale eibiaace, cee paleeteis ee Ro DOs was: cies agin Oe ee 
ROI o i ae I i oe wien — —35 DENA, Rie eee Wak ennpna en say — —43 dbs, MEER ELC O RE Re 73° —75 
1 SARS Ei eieeceant eee SR ee ee — —37 ee +e Re Css aa naidbiomiine tia 85 —87 
BM nites acaag Gtascatc an a ail koa & nice aiike xN — —47 28S owe cece eee eens — 48% 808 ..........-. eee 95 —97 
RR ten onan, TwoPly Skeine and a IR oc — Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
SS ee oe ee meer EE OR ARS Serre 37 —38 BOO b tivwieeasunmamers 64 —65 BOE tie tac edewenat «as 1 12—1 17 
ised ce aie cincce’ Sh UO ee — —4 308-2 wee eee eee eee 66 —67 Singles 
a i oe 47 —48 SU saa sieatenrvene ts BE WR as seiceeranewas — —0 
1 a ee ee 40s-2 High breakage..... | 40s-2 Dhigale ee nce cowed 72 —74 Rp pe Deeik ane eaems — —93 
oh oho bw cae a taees —— nen ca —_. =ahe MR eas 8 6) 60.6 ee gem aiar vis 77 —80 CE e.a' doraie dies cue idiom eemuee — —98 
Se a eae vals — gh Ae sity: anally ah ee i a aks xia bbe MG waco — —l 08 
WD ical nde ea cade ae. tees 7— RMR iets dh ances ek ae Wr na se ante aca — —l 22 
ME gw ._—_ — eh eee ae to _= SOMME adatecssaendsicn ks 1 OO—1 05 800 ...............000-- — =e 
ood he i eel a a cy cae 2914,—; 2 COCR CSO HCC RTO CERES Oe — 00 : 
Sno Ss cate oa a ee oe 37 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
SN ois an. acini eet OME tuk < chuwawios cs x3 a Single Cones 
a OU ee fe —- aah ‘i " Carded m Combed Carded Combed 
Re ec wow won —32 —12 266 .....+..00 —S87 49 —50 
NMR: tal ag tk aire ors ieveinisumie de -—— Se aha te Bisa aes tae go) eie ase — —36 4s ........32 —33 fa AG BOB ........ 38 —39 52 —54 
EE 3 ss ceeckaanaune WE ee GORE ic cic sc cicecccveses — —37 163 .......08 32 —33%% 43 —44 363 ........48 —45 56 58 
RAUB tat cars aa dirde ak eee - —$s 18s so -s 64 -406) |e .....:.. 48 —50 60 —65 
RE AX fed eae oii caw nie ss — —31% 40s-2 ordinary .......... — “47%, 20s 354—3446 45 —46 508 ...525.. —_- — 70 —T75 
a hil sita occasion abot A MM i ie aa ciednie ans — —59 243 ........35 —36 47 —48 608 ........— — 80 —85 
PRR ary ot SG sa agra wrete saree Se, See GUM 65 soe cc cbiesease ms — —65 i 
- Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Ss-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 25-2514, white, 28-28%. 203-2... vevccenee eM ED OOD cicves vewseacueses 63 —65 
Hosiery | Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 SMD cinwsadawcennn ness 70 —75 
Br eee ca ee teen — Soa... . ween 32 —32% 288-2 51 —5d2 re aioe 80 —85 
My WN 5 dics ac hre aan hy ak ee ee 391% 22s (silver. Jaeger) . venue 34 30s-2 03 —d4 708-2... eee! 95 
Uj Pea ae ete eel ri ma Boe ee sai lacett sas? BSBGU 363-2 57 —58  80s-2 ; “1 00—1 10 
LIND — ean i eat ne 31 “So = ie ae F Combed Reverse 1 Twist Thread Titian Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
iA aid args a eae wien — —3114 30s extra quality........ 38 —39 Peeler Sakelarides 
ae Gil ies cancceveniaes we ee” BOE oaccners ses Bet on 47 —48 sien oe ———-: 
a 248 —— <= de —bHd o> { 
WR Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Se —— 67 —68 88 93 
! Warps, Skeins and Cones SOM iis, 3 x5 ae 62 —63 69 —70 a0) 95 
, CE lay aha di ohn ae och Ske —45 Wie rece bilan ks Oi 64 —65 Gs) cxseaska — —68 74 —75 95 1 00 
RRM aie kbiatew, acdoaisine ate Role 50 —52 OO RN oe ee ee 75 —76 45s — —73 79 —80 1 00 1 05 
US aia a ns awa an ewe 54 —56 ERIE. JetitGia ktoeimuns bo te ae 85 —87 ES ae — —78 84 —85 1 05 1 10 
WE shines ewsanneneeees Re Oy oidciecincindmscmens 95 —1 00 MR fs ete — —88 94 —95 1 10 b 22 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Aug. 3. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 127. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 





ted. For New York spot prices, see page 125. 
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Durham Knitters Active 
Hosiery Plants in Vicinity Are All 
Busy on Full Time 
DurHAM, N. C.—The hosiery mills 
of Durham are experiencing their best 
summer season in a number of years. 
All of them are busy, putting in full 
time and are finding an excellent de- 
mand for their product. Practically 
all kinds and grades of hosiery are 
manufactured here and all kinds are 
being taken. For several seasons the 
medium grade cotton hosiery has been 
a poor seller but manufacturers of this 
grade do not have any complaint to 

make with the demand now. 

The fancy cotton hosiery of the bet- 
ter grades has sold fairly well, and 
most of the mills are now equipped to 
turn out this product. Mixed goods 
and the all-silk goods have sold well 
all the time and it was these lines 
largely that kept the mills going in 
the lean years just passed. The full- 
fashioned plants had all they could do 
in the years when the demand for cot- 
ton goods was light, and they are still 
busy but they have not been called 
upon for an increase in output to the 
extent that the cotton plants have. 

The small mills as well as the large 
ones are sharing in the new prosperity 
and reports of enlargement and new 
equipment are frequent, and occasion- 
ally a new plant is started. 

Reports from Burlington indicate 
the same measure of prosperity among 
the hosiery mills there as is evident 
here. All the mills there are operating 
iull time, some of them on double 
shifts. A number of new plants are 
under way or contemplated and others 
are enlarging. The Burlington prod- 
uct, as well as the Durham product, is 
sold all over the country and in many 
foreign countries, and the present 
prosperity of these mills is an indica- 
tion that the country as a whole is 
prosperous, according to the views of 
local manufacturers. 


Probable Location of Cluett, 
Peabody Plant 

ATLANTA, Ga.—With reference to 
the establishment in Georgia of an 
industrial unit of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., of Troy, N. Y., recently an- 
nounced by Edgar H. Betts, president 
ot the company, it has been known 
that for some time the company has 
been negotiating for the purchase of 
the plant of the Oliver Rim Co. 
in East Point, a suburb of Atlanta, 
and it is expected that the unit will be 
located there, inasmuch as Atlanta has 
been designated as the distributing 
headquarters for products to be made 
in Georgia. 

The new plant will employ 500 
workers, it is said, and will manu- 
lacture shirts, collars, underwear and 
handkerchiefs. The new plant will be 
one of three to be established by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. this year, the 
others being located in Canada and in 
Cuba, it is said. 


Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Grows Over Two Bales of Cotton 
on an Acre 

RicHMonD, Va.—A_ Pasquotank 
County, N. C., youth of 20, J. Henrv 
Keaton, at Simonds Creek, led the 
State in the production of cotton per 
acre last year, according to informa- 
tion received by County Agent G. W. 
Falls, of Pasquotank. 

Despite the fact that he lives in the 
notheastern corner of the State, in a 
latitude that might be considered as 
least propitious for a record yield, the 
certified records of his crop disclose 
that Keaton grew 3,180 lbs. of seed 
cotton on an acre which he cultivated 

County Agent Falls states that 
3,180 lbs. of cotton in the seed repre- 
sent a little more than two bales, in 
the lint. 


Texas Cotton Outlook Good 

AusTIN, TeExX.—Following recent 
rains that have extended pretty much 
all over Texas, there has been a sea- 
son of hot sunshine that is proving 
helpful to the growing cotton. The 
latest cotton survey indicates that 
there will be a bumper crop this year 
in almost every section of the State. 
The heat has destroyed the boll weevil 
in some sections and retarded its de- 
structive work in others. 

Cotton is opening rapidly in the 
section south of San Antonio and 
first bales have been gathered and 
marketed as far north as Waco. The 
prevailing price for picking is 75¢ 
per 100 Ibs. as against $1.00 in previ- 
ous years. 


Normal Cotton Crop Foreseen 
In Alabama 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Reports 
various sections of the State indicate 
that Alabama will produce a normal 
cotton crop this with favor- 
able conditions from now on until the 
plant is matured. 

Up to the present time the plant 
has not been affected to any extent 
from the ravages of boll weevil or 
other insects. Only a few boll weevil 
are reported thus far 
the South Alabama counties, and but 
little damage done there. 


from 
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Wm. Beatty with Van Court 
Carwithen 

William Beatty has become associ- 
ated with the organization of 
Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia, 
direct selling agent of the Swift 
Spinning Mills, Muscogee Mfg. Co. 
and the Fitchburg Yarn Co. Mr. 
Beatty has been identified with the 
local yarn trade for a f 





sales 


number of 
years, and is widely acquainted with 
the manufacturers in this vicinity. He 
will cover the up-State trade. 








Cotton Yarns Steady; Silk Weak 


at Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—New weak- 
ness in the price of thrown silk 
featured the local yarn market. In 
fact this was about the only develop- 
ment of the week ending July 30. De- 
mand for yarns in general was light 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
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VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 
Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 







Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


_ of Quality 
y 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 
Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 










ante eeirotapest 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


'TUCKASEGEE Wh 
SPINNING CO. 


TUCKASEGEE 


SPINNING CO-INC 


38s & 40s All Plies and Descriptions 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 





Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 








f= Ti % ¥ a ~ ~’ 
xfs A Jame s-a- 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 compen “ARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN, SALES; MGR," 
450 FOURTH HVE “NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930 -31°32 


HANGS REA INH EA >» 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


30's to 70's 
Weaving and Knitting 


HARARE 


3 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson WX Harrret 
Corron Mus 


Henderson, N. C. 
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states. This situation was not new, 
for business has been dull for several 
VW NS. 

hrown silk declined from $6.05 to 
$<. 8o during the week. In the cotton 
yarn field there were no changes in 





Cotton Yarns—Continued 


during the week, a leading local broker 


price. In carded cones 10s were listed 
at 28 to 30c and 20s at 30% to 32M%c. 

Mercerized 60s-2 continue to be 
quoted at 87c with 26s at 64c and 8os 
at $1.12. Combed singles are steady 
with 18s at 41 to 43c and 70s at 82 
to 85c. 


Yarn Prices Firm Despite Cotton 





Few Manufacturers Covered 


for Fall 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CTIVITY in cotton yarns has 
been slowed up by the decline 
in cotton prices over the week- 
end, and by the crop report due on 
Monday. Trading has the outward 
appearance of a fair movement, as 
inquiry is active and numerous orders 
have been reported, but the individual 
purchase has been comparatively small 
and spot delivery sought. Buyers are 
definitely out of forward commitments 
until the crop news has the authority 
of the Government behind it. Under 
the circumstances, it is surprising that 
prices have held so firm, and offers of 
buyers a cent or two under the pres- 
ent market have been refused con- 
sideration. 
Yarn Prices Unchanged 
Yarn prices show no change, ex- 
cept that last week’s low end of quota- 
tions have been moved up a half cent 
to a basis of 32c for 20s-2 carded 
warps, such stock as was available at 
3iizc last week having been moved. 
Constant attempts on the part of buy- 
ers to break down the present range, 
reasoning that the yarn market could 
be shaded proportionately with the 
raw cotton market, have failed 
signally. While stocks of yarns are 
ipproximately the same as at this time 
last year, and in a great number of 
instances owned at better margins of 
profit, holders feel easy in turning 
down the bearishly inclined buyer. 
Yarn dealers feel fairly certain that 
the fall level of cotton prices has been 
established, and while the fluctuations 
may allow a profit or bring a frac- 
tional loss, the yarn consumer should 
expect to buy at least at the present 
range. Further postponement, in view 
of the condition reports from private 
sources, might necessitate another lift 
in yarns, and, as it has been stated 
before, few consumers have bought in 
uantities sufficient to meet their needs 
beyond the first of September. 
/perations of yarn mills, and cotton 
nufacturers in this district are well 
tained at July levels, and ahead of 
time last vear. The Federal Re- 
ve Bank reports bookings enough 
warrant production at the present 
of &5°% of capacity for about 
e weeks. The summer seasonal de- 
in employment and wage pay- 
nts in this district was much less 
nounced than that of a year ago. 
‘ie reason for the sustained activity 
i higher rate is found in the re- 
rts from dealers that the knitted 
lerwear trade had bought in con- 
lerably larger quantities than usual, 





Requirements 


and a check indicates that both the 
plush mills and the insulators are well 
supplied for nearby bookings. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether 
these buyers, as well as the weavers, 
will be able to catch up with late 
September deliveries if the present 
caution in regard to futures is ob- 
served during the present month. 


Combed Inquiry Improves 


Reports from the South say that 
combed yarn mills have been doing 
better, although locally the dragging 
condition of the last two or three 
weeks has not changed materially. 
Two of the larger local factors re- 
port a definite improvement in tone 
of inquiry, but closing orders has 
been hard, even in view of the com- 
paratively low cost of combed yarns. 
Mercerizers have been slow in start- 
ing. There has been some spot busi- 
ness done, but the free movement of 
yarns has failed to follow the rest of 
the market. Prices have been firm, 
and a spurt in buying might bring 
mercerized yarns up to parity with 
cotton and carded yarns. At present 
spinners claim that the only reason 
why this class of yarn has been sell- 
ing lower in comparison with the rest 
of the market, and has had fewer and 
smaller advances, is because of the 
limited demand. Stocks are not large, 
and should active interest follow the 
present broadening inquiry, there un- 
doubtedly would come an advance. 





Cotton Yarns Steady 


Spinners Becoming Impervious to 
Bearish Pressure 

Boston.—There is a moderate busi- 
ness in cotton yarns at steady prices 
but no new features nor any placing 
of forward business in volume. The 
general liquidation of cotton on re- 
cent high level has had very little if 
any effect on yarns. Spinners are 
oftered a fair amount of business for 
future spinning at prices quite un- 
acceptable. They seem to be holding 
very firm in the matter of what the, 
consider reasonable prices considering 
the high values placed upon the vari- 
ous staple cottons. In the meanwhile 
purchasers of spot lots have to pay 
prices named by the producers. Spin- 
ners are becoming impervious to 
bearish pressure. Some _ advances 
have been made recently of “ec per 
pound in several counts of carded 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to’ meet 
competition he can't afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 


cost of the finished 
product. 


Ww Ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained om combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 


Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 
F.C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Court Decrees 


Take the word of the U. S. Supreme 
Court —“Good will is the disposition of 
the pleased customer to return to the 
place where he has been well treated.” 
Our customers come back and it must be 
our yarns that bring them! 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 





Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N.C. 
M. A. Henderson, Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North 5th St. 








| CHARLES COOPER CO. | 
Machine and Needle Works | 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 


NEED Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


vari Combed and mercerized yarns 
are uiet. 
Good progress was made in the 


yarn market during July and it is ex- 
pected that improvement will continue 


throughout August. Combed yarns 
were very steady throughout the 


while carded yarns advanced 
on the average 2 to 3c per pound. 

The usual mid-summer dullness pre- 
vails in the local market. There is a 
feeling that there will be larger busi- 
ness on approach of the fall and that 
yarn prices are likely to slowly ad- 
yance to some point where spinning 
will be less unremunerative, even 
though cotton should move _ lower. 
There does not seem to be any general 
apprehension regarding possible over- 
production in spite of the high spindle 
activity over several months. The 
market is likely to remain relatively 
inactive during the next few days 
pending the issuing of the government 
crop estimate, Monday, Aug. 8. 


monti 


Wastes Strong but Slow 


Difficult to Sell Wastes on Old 
Percentage Bases 

Boston.—The rise in cotton and its 
natural influence on waste values are 
not at the moment leading to any ex- 
pansion in consuming demand. Buy- 
ers are said to lack confidence in the 
market and continue to hold off hoping 
ior an easier level. The rapid advance 
in cotton is not an unmixed blessing 
to the waste trade. Dealers have to 
take contract waste in on rising cot- 
ton and find the utmost difficulty in 
selling the waste on rising cotton. 
This is the off-side to the waste situa- 
tion at this time. On the selling end 
percentage prices have fallen but on 
the contract end they continue in 
iorce, the net result being that spin- 
nable stocks are arriving in on con- 
at values that cannot be realized 

on sales to consumers. 


Wastes from Sak. and Egyptian 
‘otton are steady but without ad- 
ince. They are considered good 


yperty but rather slow at the mo- 
Manchester is again in the 

rket for limited amounts of comber, 
the best price paid not ascertainable. 
When freight and other charges are 
into account it usually happens 
Manchester pays at least Ic per 
under what domestic consumers are 
Further 
and spinning 


lling to pay. exports of 


room sweeps to 
( inv are reported. 

is a weather market at this time 

as in cotton. 

good opinion has it that this year’s 

may run to 15,000,000 bales and 

rld consumption of 17,000,000 

If this ratio should obtain be- 

waste production and consump- 

little to 

One very favorable fea- 

related to the cotton waste busi- 

ness as a whole is that exports for 

to date show a very decided ad- 

‘ while imports show a relatively 

large decline. Figures covering the 

frst five months of this vear indicate 


stes as well Some 


lealers will have very 
v about. 
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total exports at 41,675,000 lbs. as com- 
pared with 25,758,000 lbs. in 1926. 
Imports of wastes into the United | 
States for the first five months of the 
year amount to 8,355,000 pounds as 
compared with 12,754,000 lbs. similar 
period last year. 


Current Quotations 


| 
PeGie?r COMDEE ... ca seccsvces 154%—16 \e. | 
Re MEE = a Kecas batécess 13 44.—14e. 
Egyptian comber .......... 13. —14e. 
Choice willowed fly........ 6 — TX 
Choice willowed picker..... 4144— Sde. 
Oe Gee eee 15 16e. 
Tanters (mill ran).......... 44 de. 
Spoolers (single) .......... 10%,—11>, 
Dae Wee COBDS ce 6scceices 12 —13¢. 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4no Numor 


AND NUMBERS 
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New Publications | 
Books reviewed in this column | 

may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








THe TextireE RecorpER YEAR Book, 
1927; Compiled and edited by Frank 
Nasmith; printed in England; Brag- 
don, Lord, and Nagle Co., New York; 
$2.50; 1004 pp. 

This “textile library in brief” is this 
year larger and more complete than ever. 
A thorough and complete revision of the 
book has been made, it is announced, with 
the object of presenting the latest matter 
and statistics relating to every branch of 
the textile industry. Approximately 40 
pages have been added since the publica- 
tion of the 1926 edition. There have been | 
included a special section dealing with 
the production of novelty yarns, and con- | 
siderable new matter concerning rayon— | 
in fact, the entire rayon 
undergone a drastic revision. 

Section 1 is concerned with raw ma- 
terials—considering the microscopic study | 
of fibers briefly; the classification, pro- | 
duction, and distribution of cotton, wool, 
and silk; market terms; and contracts. 

Section 2 is devoted to cotton manu- 
facturing, and discusses particularly 
preparation, spinning, doubling, twisting, 
sizing, winding, warping, weaving, dye- 
ing, bleaching, printing, finishing, mer- 
cerizing, and fireproofing. Some space is 
devoted to long drafting. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


| 88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 



















COTTON YARNS 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








section has 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





Section 3 is concerned with hosiery 
manufacture and finishing, textile design, 
testing of yarn, and testing of cloth. 
It contains extensive glossaries of cotton, 
flax, jute, silk, woolen, and worsted fa- 
brics ; details of worsted cloths; and facts 
about waterproofing. 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


Section 4 discusses woolen and wor- 
sted manufacturing, including prepara- 
tion, spinning, weaving, and finishing. 


Space is given to the manufacture of 
felt and wadding. 

Section 5 is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of flax, jute, and ramie. It 
production, 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 


Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ( For Woolen Mills} WE SELL 


f a Specialty { DIRECT 


includes 
preparation, spinning, finish- | 
ing, equipment, properties, utilization, and 
the manufacture of rope, cord, 

Section 6 
production, 


and twine. 





takes up the description, | 
° e | 
preparation, manutacture, 1} 
1} 

| 

| 





count equivalents, and statistics of raw 
silk, waste silk, and rayon. 

Section 7 considers the production of | 
power and various phases of millwright- 
ing. It occupies about 140 pages 

Section 8 discusses miscellaneous mat- 
ters, such as humidification, lighting, 
heurs of labor, heating, mill insurance, 
fiber regain, patents, and wages. 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


_ YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


ce Si ae. Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Ripon Knitting Co., Ripon, Wis., } 


closed for a week because of improve- 
ments is again in operation, the improve- 
ments having been completed. 





Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS 


Vertical Motor-Driven Type 


The proved efficiency 
and dependability of 
Fletcher Extractors in- 
sure the lowest operat- 
ing cost in your extract- 
ing department. 


See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATAL0G—— 


FretcHer Worxs 


Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & _  Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TIPE eae 


E.& F. KING & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


We handle a specialized line of 
textile chemicals, including the 
well-known Wyandotte Alkalies. 


Our experience has been 
broad and our service is 
of particular value to mill 
men, 


Let us analyze vour alkali 
problems and _ prescribe 
correct treatment. Weare 


at your service. 


405 Atlantie Avenue 
Boston. Mass. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals and Paints 


Wyandotte Alkalies 
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SL-O1IGGLEa 
MANA 


SALES COMPANY 


CARDED~ COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-~ — TRADE 
ee Vr, 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


‘ The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 


Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


Manufacturers of . 
COTTON YARNS | Siituce* etre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS on, Reems, Jacke, 


Spools and 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Scpeis; Bovretts, cont 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 








| REG. U.S. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


“THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. ™°S0R Locks, conn. 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


‘LILY MILL & POWER Co. 
/ Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 5\< 
MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 
STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 
STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 
H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLIS 
8s Carpet Yarn 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


Selling Agents for 


MULTIPLE END ELECTRICATI 
TUBES 
Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


SS = 


[An Opportunity for Young Men| 


Textile Products Are Required 
by All Civilized Peoples 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art will open its 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 


DAY CLASSES Sept. 21, 1927 
EVENING CLASSES Oct. 10, 1927 


The Courses of Study Combine Theory and Pr 
tice in the Selection of Raw Materials, Yarn 
Manufacture, Designing, Weaving, Dyeing, Fin- 
ishing, and Textile Chemistry. 


WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, SILK, 
RAYON 


sation. Students Fit Themselves for Respon 

e sitions in Manufacturing, Buying, or 
Selling 
Applications for Admission are considered in tl 
order of their receipt. 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening 
Schools may be = #0 applying 

c. WwW. NCE, Director. 

Broad and Pine’ Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DEC 


PATENT 


ALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila, Pa. 
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Cotton Breaks 


Crop Is Doing Better Than 





Usual at 


R' \CTIONS from the high prices 
touched on the advance of late 
last month were temporarily checked 
by the bullish season-end figures from 
New Orleans and the Government’s 
report on boll weevil activities as of 
July 15. Rallies met a renewal of 
liquidation, however, and the market 
has had a severe decline during the 
last week under more or less general 
selling. December contracts which 
had sold at 19.39 on July 26, broke to 
17.18 during Wednesday’s trading, 
making a decline of 225 points from 
the best levels of the bull movement, 
and later months showed similar losses. 
These declines followed a prolonged 
period of almost steadily advancing 
prices, and seemed to result more 
largely from the technical position 
combined with a belief that bullish 
factors had been pretty thoroughly dis- 
counted than from any particular 
change in the general character of the 
news. 

The announcement of President 
Coolidge, that he did not choose to 
run for President next year, had an 
unsettling effect on sentiment which 
may possibly have contributed some- 
what to the severe break of Wednes- 
day. It was a question, however, 
whether the decline would not have 
occurred in any event in view of the 
weakness in the market for Egyptian 
cotton at Alexandria and the fact that 
prices were on the down grade when 
the Coolidge statement appeared. 
More probably its effect was merely to 
accelerate the liquidating movement 
which had been underway since the 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For week Closed Net 
July 28 High Low Aug. 3 Change 


August .....4. 18.50 18.50 16.64 16.64 —1.86 
September .... 18.72 18.72 16.80 16.80 —1.92 
October ....... 18.87 18.93 16.95 16.95 —1.92 
November .... 18.99 18.99 17.07 17.07 —1.92 
December ..... 19.12 19.16 17.18 17.18 —1.94 
January ...... 19.23 19.256 17.28 17.38 —1.99 
February ..... 19.31 19.31 17.85 17.835 —1.96 
Marct cooee 19.40 19.45 17.47 17.47 —1.93 
ee aes 19.48 19.48 17.55 17.55 —1.93 
Re asa e ote 19.56 19.60 17.62 17.62 —1.9} 
MM: sacceeenns  icuee i ae Se 
Ju eiah iss, CURA SOME SSccek cerievs 
e 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
s New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Fr uly 30:.<..<. 18.70¢ Mee luxewa 
Sa July 30... 18.30¢ 17.91e weeKse 
M Aug. 1..... 18.25¢ 17.75¢ 10.05a 
Tue aug. Bx. 17.85¢ 17.33c 9.824 
v ay, Aug. 3. 17 .00¢ 16.41¢ 9.324 
T y, Aug. 4... 17.45¢ 16. 87¢ 9.234 
e 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 3 week year 
New ete 16.41 252,799 153, 278 
M 16.00 4,133 4,298 
pee Sah 0 lene 22,190 13,178 
s base 16.38 37,241 26,797 
‘ ee? 16.85 149,612 155, 186 
WUOINGIOR  Siccncas! ews 4,431 6,991 
N Scat 31, 664 39,958 
Aug 16.50 $1,227 33,075 
Memphis ........ ; 16.75 74, 769 150, 351 
St SP ee 17.06 2,021 12,709 
H € 8 179, 564 
New Bios Sues TH 212,148 58, 590 
Litt Racists 10, 336 32,192 


This 





on Liquidation 


Season 


rally of Monday morning. The sell- 
ing of the past week and the decline 
of nearly 2c a lb. in prices, naturally, 
must have improved the technical 
position of the market to a consid- 
erable extent, but buying on that 
theory was checked last week by un- 
certainty as to the showing of Mon- 
day’s Government crop report, and it 
looked as if the decline had been 
rapid enough to shake confidence for 
the time being. 

The crop does not appear to be 
making unfavorable progress so far as 
plant development is concerned over 
the greater part of the South. The 
private end-July crop reports, at least, 
have suggested rather less than the 
usualy July deterioration in condition. 
These private condition figures have 
ranged from 70.7 up to 74.7, and fig- 
ures on the indicated yield from 
14,418,000 up to 15,045,000 bales. The 
boll weevil threat remains as a serious 
threat to the ultimate yield, however, 
and it is felt that weather conditions 
during the current month must be of a 
character to check their activities, if 
there is not to be more serious damage 
by them than for the last three or 
four years. There was disposition to 
even up commitments in advance of 
the Government report. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


July Aug. Last 

Market 27 3 Ch’ge Year Sales 
Galveston ....... 18.65 16.85 180 17.85 1,67 
New Orleans.... 18.38 16.41 —197 18.10 4,73§ 
Mobile aosencasl ween 16.00 175 17.85 62 
Savannah ....... 18.20 16.38 —182 17.87 ial 
| ees 18.50 16.75 —175 18.00 464 
WO TOPE. . nc 00 18.70 17.00 —170 18.70 435 
Augusta ........ 18.31 16.50 —181 18.25 305 
eee 17.75 16.75 —100 18.00 4,275 
ee! Se 18.00 17.00 —100 18.25 oe 

MEOMGIOR nc ncees 18.60 16.80 180 17.75 16,106 
SE. sadctecaes 17.80 15.95 —185 17.80 13,376 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 


the report received by the New York .- 


Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 


WHITE GRADES 

Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis emery gusta age 
1.50 90T 





caibiinssas 1.75¢ 1.25¢ .90f 1.36t 
ys saaeus 1.25¢ 1.50¢ 1.00¢ .75¢ 1.15t 
GoM.) Oot 195t (75  68t “Bot 
aks xanchsion 75t .75t 50t BOF 5 4t 
SL. M...2222522 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* 1.00 1.03* 
ce tassios 2.25° 2.25% 2.00* 2.00* 213° 
Bs ccdsane 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.2 
EO vacate pinws 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Oi erdin seas tee” ae oe OS 
BN smi cae ck 1.00° 1.25* 1.00% 1.00% 100° 
_. 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00% 2.10° 
8. L. M 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50% 3.35° 
L. M.** .. 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75% 4.60° 
YELLOW TAINED 
a 2.00° 2.50% 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
ME iis teers 2.50° 3.00% 2.50° 2.50% 2.51° 
BT adewisce@e bares 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
RN lag S oa 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
ae 3.75° 3.38° 3.75° 3.76° 3.71° 
ME aires nxenee 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
* Of middling, + On middling. 
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Investigate 


Ouissett 


Now is an excellent time to experi- 
ment and determine the relative fit- 
ness of various kinds of yarns. 


Many of our best friends have en- 
listed in the ranks of Quissett users 
via the ‘‘find-out-for-yourself”’ 
route. A sample lot of yarn—a 
comparison of results—does_ the 
trick. 


We shall gladly work with you in 
determining the count and twist of 
yarns best suited for your require- 
ments. Here at Quissett we have a 
wealth of experience to draw on. 
We have cooperated with a host of 
mill men. Write. 




















Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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are wearing Fancy 
Hosiery 


The widespread popularity of fancy stockings 
among men of today, is constantly growing, with 
the result that a greater variety of patterns is 
necessary. The manufacturer, who has the 
equipment that is capable of producing the 
greatest number of styles, with the least effort 
is sure of obtaining his share of business. 


The Standard line of machines, with the vari- 
ous attachments, offers the hosiery maker a 
means of enlarging his field. These knitters have 
practically no limit in range of pattern change. 


The pattern shown above was made on a 
Standard H Knitting Machine with the Attach- 
ment “R,” style 2) This produces figure pat- 
terns in six colors. A real feature of this ma- 
chine is the ease with which patterns can be 
changed. The operation is without the use of 
jacks. 


Our catalog, which fully describes these knit- 
ters will be of interest to you. Ask us for it. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


—— CATALOG 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 


MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


336 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


} 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 





—=" || GEO, W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. | 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


More than ever before Men CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Slight Errors Are 
Like Little Leaks— 


Slight errors in the sample 
room are like little leaks 
in big ships. Serious loss 
may result. 


Stop errors in your sample Write for a copy of our book- 
room with a Brown & let ‘* Tables and Directions 

1 : for Use with Yarn Reels and 
Sharpe No. 980 Roving or Scales*’. A copy will be sent 
Yarn Scale. Y arn num- free on request. 
bered from the weight of Dept. T.W 

. . e . . . 

the hank _ with this P 
machine is numbered Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
accurately. Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & QHARPE 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE I L 
——CATALOG-— 


“World’s Standard of Accuracy” 
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Quiet Week in Cotton 


Southern Spot Markets Dull at 
End of Crop Year 
Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 1.— The 
= last week of the statistical year was 
a quiet one in the cotton market here. 
Shippers were fortunate in keeping 
their commitments unusually well 
evened up throughout the year, very 
little new crop business has yet been 
done and first hands have practically 
nothing to offer. Little activity can 
be expected until the new crop begins 
to move; while the bulk of the crop, 
especially in the delta, in eastern 
ee Arkansas and in Missouri is two or 
three weeks late there is enough early 
cotton to warrant the expectation 
that there will be a fair movement 
two weeks earlier than usual. A first 
new crop bale was received here dur- 
ing the week; it was produced south 
of Jackson, Miss. 
Year-end figures show gross re- 
ceipts of 2,349,229 bales and net re- 
ceipts of 832,418 bales—both the 
largest on record although the 1925 
crop in Memphis territory was larger 
than that of 1926; the average value 
of net receipts was I1I.7¢ a pound 
against 14.8c the previous year; 
average values were greatly reduced 
R. | by unusually large quantities of low 

grades in both years. Total sales 
) were 1,058,690 bales. The carry-over 
here was 77,400 bales against 153,344 
bales the previous year. Stocks at 
interior points are correspondingly 
small and elsewhere as here consist 
mostly of low grades; the few remain- 
ing high grades are included in crop 
lots which are not offered. Although 
there has been little recent demand, 
it is difficult to find high grade staples 
at any price. 

The crop in this territory con- 
tinues to show marked improvement. 
Growth is satisfactory, cultivation 
since the middle of June has been 
unusually good and the plant is fruit- 
ing freely. Confidence is gaining 
ground that there will be little dam- 
age from boll weevils in Memphis 
territory, although some _ infestation 
is reported. Stands are poor on 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
July 23 July 16 
markets average ea is 18.07 17.84 
MORRIDIG.. «sx xcvecvanganiees ewes 17.75 7.25 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices nominal 





In 






Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 

phis total 4, 800 8, 054 5,100 
included in 

tal .. 3,025 5,775 3,550 

arkets : 16,994 19,2 19, 008 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

eceipts.. 2,414 1,466 228 

Ss receipts.. ° 9, 266 10, 293 2,199 
since Aug. 1 

éecisa 428, 047 

ments ie 3,180 

il since Aug. 1. 2 1,313, 446 

1 stock ° 11,664 

rease for week.. 981 





Unsold stk in hands 


Memphis factors 24,000 57,500 
ease for week.. 1,544 2 












Cotton—Continued 


about 10% of the acreage, but other- 
wise the crop in this territory is now 
more promising than anyone dared 
to hope two months ago. Boll weevils 
are making themselves felt, as a re- 
sult of frequent showers, in central 
and southern Alabama, southern 
Georgia and central South Carolina 
but weather conditions in these States 
have improved in the last week; 
weevils have gained such a foothold 
however that considerable damage 
seems certain. The Atlantics are not 
as promising as they were at the be- 
ginning of July but the rest of the 
belt, including Texas, has improved; 
weevils are inflicting heavy damage 
in a few counties of south-central 
Texas. 


Staple Cottons Slump 

Boston.—Severe declines in Ameri- 
can cotton futures further accentu- 
ated by President Coolidge’s state- 
ment regarding 1928 resulted in acute 
weakness in staple cottons, all grades 
registering a decline of 134c a pound 
for the week. In the Egyptian cot- 
tons the decline was even more severe, 
spot Sak. being off 334c and Medium 

Uppers 25%c for the week. 

Current Quotations 
Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 


lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
RA ities swinexsdcckace 21'4to2! 
1 1/16 in. to %& in..... : 

1 & in...... ; 

1 3/16 in 





Basis on N. Y. Oct 16.96 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 35c off 334c; Me- 
dium Uppers, 275¢c off 25¢c, from 
July 27. They report closing prices 
Aug. 3 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Oct. Uppers $25.30 off 
$3.23; Nov. Sak. $34.63 off $3.97 from 
July 27. 


Parcel Post Exports on Textiles 
to Cuba in 1926 


A tabulation showing parcel post 
exports of textile articles to Cuba last 
year, and the percentage of parcel post 
business to total exports, is presented 
below. This table was compiled from 
customs statistics by Harvey V. 
Rohrer, of the Wearing Apparel Sec- 
tion, Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce: 

% Via 
DESCRIPTION TOTAL ViaP.P. P.P 
Broad SiIks.............000. $657,742 5 5 
Silk Hosiery ‘ 
Silk Underwear........ 
SHE DresOeOe..ccces ‘ ° 
Other Silk Wearing Appare!l.. 
Other Silk Manufactures 








Wool Wearing Apparel for 

Men and BoyS.....-..ce.c.- 178,524 63,246 35 
BN cco xctencivesesevecdcs 98, 787 31,069 31 
Corsets and Brassiers...... 100, 805 8,915 ‘ 
pT ae fg eee eee 533,331 18, 870 $ 
Rayon Underwear.......... 16,604 6,557 35 
Other Rayon Manufactures, 365, 312 29,950 g 
Garters and Armbands 152,907 3,281 2 
Absorbent Cotton, Gauze, et 299, 83 2,774 1 
Other Textile Manufactures 

BRB, ©, GO, sescoecesssecece : 173,518 28 373 16 
Cotton Hosiery ........... 1,446,301 34,879 


Cotton Underwear.......... 





Cotton Knit Outerwear.... > 
Cotton Collars and Cuffs 1,482 
Cotton Underwear — Not 

RG... -dinovabeeuat ame enews 251,527 6, 363 
Cotton. GRirtiesscciccccscccs 3,004,388 8, 656 8 
Cotton Clothing, other than 

ME. -civiutnskescabeneusge 353, 706 19,610 6 
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=“From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 





1921, by A. Y. & P. Co, 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Mercerizers 
Bleachers 


Spinners 





High Grade Combed 


and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilten, Ont., Can. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


ASN A PN SA ES NCTA = 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: esr —E. Geoffrey Nathan, =. - ren a St. 


ON : 
OS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, St. 
CHATTANOOGA— Campbell & von o Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


(to 
i Company 
FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 


Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED woo ten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
WORSTED, MOHAIR YARNS 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


WORLD 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


| 
PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPs 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 


120 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


sa cateemmaemeeatamaan haat anata eases | 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 
R. I. 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 
FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Star Worsted Company 
~ YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN 

and MERINO YA AR N - 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather a Speciaity Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


T. IVES CO 


e - 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
. 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, suai, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. 











| 


| | 
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Price Cutting Seen 


In Wool Top Market 


Need of Business Seems Stronger 
Than Desire for Profit—Noils 
Steady but Slow 


Boston.—The real feature of the 
top market at this time is the very 
strong’ competition for business lead- 
ing to price cutting and offers to take 
business on the merinos and 58s from 
3 to 5c per lb. below what might be 


. 


considered a partially remunerative 





price level based upon current 
strong raw material _ situation. 
Some topmakers seem willing to 
take business in % _ bloods at 
$1.20, while others would not 


sell a single pound under $1.24. Busi- 
ness has been placed in dry combed 
fine tops for the French spinner at 
$1.32 while in other quarters nothing 
lower than $1.37 is acceptable. There 
seems to be an entire absence of either 
semi-conscious coopera- 
tion in this industry. During the 
nonth of July the bulk of business 
ran to merino tops but fair orders 
were placed in 50s for knitting yarns, 
good business also in 44s for specialty 
yarns. 

For Australian noils, grading 70s, 
mills are willing to pay as high as 
8sc. For the fine domestic noil 78c 
is the top price at the moment with 
ssc the limit for choice ™% blood 
lomestic. There is little or no move- 
ment in colored noils. The specialty 
noils also are quiet. The market is 
juieter than it was a week ago. 
Stocks held on the street are much 
larger than they were at the beginning 
i the month and this is creating some 

pprehension on the part of importers 

10 may have to wait some time be- 
fore they are able to sell their foreign 
noils at a profit. The output of domes- 
ic noils is steady but on the whole 
sub-normal. Imports of noils into the 
United States for the first five months 
( this year totalled 2,928,000 Ibs. as 

mmpared with 1,341,000 Ibs. similar 
period last vear. 


conse ious or 


Top and Noil Quotations 


eipopeeed Nominal 
a, ee ae . (64-668) $1.35-$1.36 
Half-Blood . (60-628) 1,.24—- 1.25 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.12- 1.13 
Aver, 3% blood........ (56s) 1.07- 1.08 
Low % blood...... (es 56s) 1.00- 1.01 
High \% blood.... - (50s) .95- .96 
pia Gara att bie cs » oe 87- .88 
Me PO oe ee 84- .85 
BOO > oa clewalcuts ahd owsmlels 80- 81 
BOS ences teat ce, wot ak .80- 81 
Tops—Bradford 
BPO reracacate et s'aie lice oo (70s) 54d 
RR i Are ee eg bine (64s) 50d 
Half-blood ...........0++.. (608) 45d 
Half-blood. low..........0. (58s) 42d 
Three-eighths wloed Scheer (56s) 42d 
7 actee’ aaoee eer 27d 
POOR-ONEE cs kn:3 0.608 roe 21%d 
Noils—Boston ™ 
BO es a ae stale saaisas ae $.78- $.82 
MIE MRMRM ec 2% ss ace ‘ .68- $53 
High % blood. anew ais .60- .65 
Aver, % blood. os cae .55- .60 
Low % blood..... paieaaa a a -50- .55 
High \% blood .50- .55 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Firm Price Level Established 





Goods Market Lends 
Assurance of Stability 


PHILADELPHIA. 

IRMNESS in the American 

Woolen Company’s_ opening 
prices during the week, and the disre- 
gard of the Whiteside prognosis on 
the price situation, lends assurance to 
the worsted yarn trade that no specu- 
lative advances can be achieved for a 
few months at least. The material 
improvement in the varn_ situation 
during the past three weeks should be 
continued under the incentive of a 
satisfied goods market. Spinners see 
much greater advantage in the ready 
movement of goods at the present 
level, than if quotations had 
moved up the 712% indicated as 
necessary by the Whiteside report. 

Last week’s advances in worsted 
yarn prices has proven to the satis- 
faction of spinners and dealers buyers 
are willing to meet advances when the 
upward movement is general and war- 
ranted by the demand situation. The 
absence of any quantity of varns 
offering under the quoted range of 
prices, the elimination of distress sur- 
plus and the strong tone of raw wool 
has given the market a totally differ- 
ent aspect, both from the sellers’ and 
buyers’ standpoint, an aspect that was 
thought impossible last spring except 
by the most optimistic. 


been 


Good Business Noted 

A good volume of business has been 
done by spinners in this market this 
week. The higher yarn prices have 
been accepted, and wider inquiry, 
mainly in sampling of the bathing suit 
trade, has revived the favored ex- 
pression of “a healthy condition” in 
describing the near future. It is 
thought that there has been more 
business booked than is readily ad- 
mitted. Producers of knitting yarns 
are well sold, the average mill activ- 
of capacity, 


ity running close to 80% 





















Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s) 974-1.02} 
2-168, low com. (3640s). . . .++.1.02}-1.07} 















2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (448).... 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46~48s).  1.20-1.25 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s).... 1.30-1.324 


2-308 to 2-32s, 14 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.32}-1.35 












2-32s, % bid. (48-50s) ........ 1374-140 
2-208, % bid. (56s)........... 1.42}-1.473 
2-268, 94 bid. (56s)........... 1.474-1.52} 
2-368, % bid. (56s)........... 1.523-1.574 
2-32s, 44 bid. (60s)...--...... 1.674$-1.72} 
2-368, 44 bid. (60s)........... 1.723-1.77 
2-40s, 4 bid. (60-64s).--..... 1.774-1.824 
2-50s, high % bld.(64s)"-.... 1.974-2.02} 
280s, fine (66-70s)........... 2.074-2.12} 
SRN REGION: 555. sosccecs 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business 


with mid-September as the extent of 
delivery. French yarns are being 
taken in good lots, with Bradford in 
between two major movements, and 
therefore not showing large volume. 

The Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank, in its survey of the wool trade 
for the last month says mill activity 
is fair and promises to continue for 
several weeks. The Bank notes also 
that, while the wool consuming mills 
have shown a decrease in pay-roll, the 
average for the trade is better than 
that of other industries. The survey 
shows that unfilled orders on the 
books of spinners and weavers in this 
district are sufficient to warrant the 
continuance of production at the pres- 
ent rate of 75% of single shift 
capacity for the next six weeks. 
Sales, the Bank asserts, are in excess 
of the volume at this time last year. 

Spinners Optimistic 

It is in this condition that the 
spinners are putting their faith for a 
profitable year. The fall buying move- 
ment in 1926 failed to get under way 
until late in August and reached no 
normal until October, 
when the price resistance developed to 
an acute degree. This year, however, 
the knitting trades have been steady 
buyers early July, and while 
they slowed up considerably 
there has more than 
weaving moving to 
movement this fall. 

The question has again arisen as to 
how far wool will go before the top 
now can 
prices 


proportions 


since 
have 
lately, been 
enough 
indicate a larger 


business 


is reached, Spinners even 
see another advance in 
within a short present 
basis of $1.25 for 2-20s would be un- 
profitable for most mills if the wool 
had to be bought to cover. As there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
spinners to go out and get an order, 


varn 
time, as the 


Wednesday) 






French System 


20s, high, 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.30-1.35 
20s, 34 bid. RNa eacs« 6 4ee asin 1.40-1.45 
308, % bid. (568)...........-4.- 1.50-1.55 
30s, +4 bid. (60s)..............- 1.70-1.75 
40s, % bid. (60-64s)............ 1.80-1.85 
50s, (66-708)... ce ccceccccces 2.10-2.15 
OG, CIDR) a6 o cesccecdceeccevess 2.70-2.75 


2~20a, low, % bid. (448)......... 1.10-1.12 
2-188 to 2-20s, 34 bid. (50s)..... 1.25-1.27 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)......... vee 1.311.334 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)..........--. 1.35-1.374 
2-208, 34 bid. (56s)............ 1.424-1.474 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.72-1.774 
French Spun Merino White 
WI po caiiivsies cca ccademes 1.30-1.35 
SM nr taacadcaxaneasens 1.42-1.45 
BE POM 566s ccaresccszeseeens . 
ep MEU ee ee ee ewe eee ee eeeee . é 
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and then cover wool needs the prob- 
able increase in yarn prices seems to 
be founded on fact. Spinners are 
evidently taking considerably more 
wool, judging from the activity in the 
raw market, although several local 
mills claim to have bought heavily 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer months, giving them an advantage 
in manufacturing margins over the 
less far-sighted. 
Knitters Taking Yarns 

Knitters came back into the market 
this week for more yarn supplies. 
Sweater and infants wear manufac- 
turers were principal buyers, with de- 
liveries asked up to the first of Oc- 
at $1.25, basis 2-20s Bradford 
sos. As knitting yarn spinners are 
among the favored mills still owning 
comparatively cheap wool, bought low 
enough to warrant maintenance of the 
$1.25 level for August at least, buyers 
feel confident in ahead. 
However, tentative quotations at $1.30 


tol er, 


ordering 


have been made, and the reaction 
might be termed favorable, particu- 
larly as several of the bathing suit 


makers have sampled yarn on this 
basis for delivery. 
Spinners assert that if wool markets 
keep rising at its present rate, fully 
5c and probably toc will be 
asked for all counts for October 
delivery. 

In weaving yarns the demand holds 
closely to mixes, no price changes be- 
ing apparent during the week. Brad- 
ford 2-40s, half bloods, have sold well 
up to $1.82, with some scattering busi- 
ness at $1.77%. ‘The latter 
be obtained ‘without much difficulty as 
weavers have been slow to enter the 
market, 
respondingly slow to spin stock yarns. 
better since the 
opening, the ma- 


possible October 


more 


price can 


and spinners have been cor- 


Inquiry has been 
American Woolen 
jority of weavers looking for a cue 
as to what the big company expected 
to do in the coming 
principal interest will lie in the 


season. The 


fancies and mixtures, but the price 
level has evidently been satisfactorily 
established, and what comes later 
will be more a matter of delivery, 
style and terms, rather than an 
indication of a price trend. . The 


mills feel certain of the stability in 
staple lines, and with this as a founda- 
tion, can closely approximate what 
the market should do on fancies. 


Wool Sales in Australia Start 
Aug. 29 

WasuHincTon, D. C.—The Austra- 
lian Wool Council has announced al- 
location of 1,200,000 bales of wool for 
disposal before Christmas, according 
to cabled advices received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. ‘The report 
stated that opening sales will be held 
on Aug. 29 at Sydney and on Sept. 9, 
at Adelaide; 670,000 bales will be of- 
fered at Sydney and Brisbane and 
550,000 at southern centers. 
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Getting the Preference 
Through Colored Decorations 


With a keen appreciation 

for the growing demand for 
Resist, 
Extra Fast 
aisd manufacturers have found it 
Regular profitable to decorate their 
Dye 
Colors 


color—worsted and woolen 


fabrics with American Silk 
Spinning Company colored 
Spun Silk Yarns. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
= New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 


cAlways Dependable - A\l Ways” 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Struggling Yarn Market 





Spinning Proposition Similar in 
Britain and America 

BostoN.—The worsted yarn market 
is doing a little better but the spinning 
industry has still some way to go be- 
fore the situation proves generally 
satisfactory. The demand for knitting 
yarns has slowed up during the last 
As an off-set to this, larger 
being shown in French 
Standard white weaving 
yarns are still very slow from the 
5 standpoint although 
in the mills where all the operations 
are conducted within the one organi- 
zation there is no doubt a steady pro- 
duction, though not over large. The 
strong market in raw materials as well 
as in tops is from one angle a dis- 
idvantage to the spinner who has to 
buy these materials in the open mar- 
ket, for although yarns as a whole 
are 2 to 3c a pound higher than they 
were at the beginning of July the 
idvance barely does more than cover 
the increased cost of raw materials. 


few days. 
interest 1S 


spun yarns, 


sales producers’ 


Worsted spindle and comb activity 
n June was well below that of Janu- 


but woolen spindles show a sub- 


tantial advance. The situation is 
wn herewith: 
June January 
Worst ed spindles.... 61.1 74.6% 
Wool combs ea dee 73.4% 83.9% 
Wool spindles. . ak 78.9% 71.7 


wool manu- 
‘turers for 1925 shows among other 
ings that between the years 1919 and 
1925 worsted spindles increased 
725,718 while the increase in woolen 
Woolen 
a decrease of 10, while 
rsted cards increased 221. 
In the Bradford district the ma- 
hinery problem is being seriously 
If any curtailment of pro- 
attempted it can only be 
eflectively dealt with in the yarn sec- 
n. The spindle is the pivotal factor 
n the determination of values and in 
the prevention of over-production, 
s H. Dawson. Weaving yarns in 
the English markets can be sold at 
trices well below replacement costs 
‘ut most spinners are beginning to 
lize the absurdity of accepting low 
fters and efforts are still being made 
base selling prices on conversion 


biennial census of 


spindles was only 56,770. 


cards show 


liscussed. 


luction is 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


s da 
eres 2 2 
Oh WLS Sac a an ee 9 3 ain eae 2 5 
Dh SR <tr are ae aN a 4 4 
m6, GO cus iinivlas 8 ules palecee 5 6 
Dey ee ere ihe aia 4 0 Seema 6 6 


Mexico Buying Angora Goats 
in Texas . 
San ANGELO, Texas.—A number 
i Angora goats have been taken into 
Mexico recently and a greater inter- 
st in the business is shown. The 
mohair is sold usually there, being 
‘onsigned from the ranches to bank- 
ind commission houses. At the 
recent sale at Kerrville the heavy 
iled goat with the flat lock type of 
‘air brought better prices than the 
ner haired goat. 


Affect | 


Road Complications 
Rayon Plants 


Dr. A. Mothwurf, president of the 
American Glanzstoff Corp., has stated | 
that unless Carter County, Tenn., 
rescinds its action of voting down the 
proposed bond issue for that county’s | 
share of the new road proposed to 
connect the plant site with Washing- 
ton County and Johnson City, the 
company will look elsewhere for a 
location for the plant. Dr. Mothwurf | 
regards the proposed road construction | 
as essential to take care of the com- 
bined needs of the Glanzstoff and| 
Bemberg plants. A meeting was im- 
mediately called by the Johnson City 
Chamber of Commerce 
by the Elizabethton 
Commerce. The latter 





Chamber of | 


effort to have another meeting of the 
County Court of Carter County called 
for the purpose of rescinding the ac- 
tion and approving the appropriation. 


Pendleton Woolen Mills Start 
Retail Store in Chicago 
CHICAGO, 
Woolen Mills, 
equipping a 


Iit.—The Pendleton 
Portland, Ore., are 
store near the Palmer 
House for the retail of their woolen 
products. This store will be under 
the management of S. W. , who 
for many years has had his office in 
the Palmer House, 
mill here. It will 
both the 
stvle, 


Glover 


representing this 
handle blankets, 
standard type and Indian 
lounging robes, camp 
shirts for men and boys, blazers, bath- 
robes and other goods. 


woolen 


Canadian Clip Faces Better 
Market 

Toronto, CANADA.—London cables 
to the offices of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wool Growers, Ltd., con- 
firm a favorable wool market there, 


according to General Manager George 
E. O’Brien. already been 
made in Canada, London, Antwerp 
and the United States. Type samples 
of all grades now being made at Wes- 
ton, Ont., are forwarded to 
these markets. 


Sales have 


being 





Wolves Less Menace to Texas 
Sheep Raisers 

San ANGELEO, TEXAS.—The wolf 
problem is not what it once was in 
the sheep country as some of the 
ranches in the old sheep country have 
not had a wolf in three years. The 
Federal and State Governments are 
working in cooperation now in weed- 
ing out wolves over the range coun- 
try, an appropriation of $50,000 
annually being at hand for the work. 


Fred Whitaker Resigns as 
Manager of W. C. Gaunt & Co. 
Fred Whitaker has resigned as man- 
ager of W. C. Gaunt & Co., wools, 
etc., Boston. He has also resigned as 
director of Passaic Worsted Spinning 
Co. Mr. Whitaker has not yet 
announced his future plans. 





and attended | 


assured Dr. | 
Mothwurf that it would make every 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, PR. J. 






MERION WORSTED MILLS 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AN") FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
| AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








C The Yarn of Idaptability 
THOMAS HENRY &SONS || 


‘NASHVILLE: — TENNESSEE 


—— 
Makers of Yarn Since 1891 | 


o WORS TED AND MERINO RN 
WN erewess SPUN WA 

FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 

Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs 
Thomas H Ball, 1015 Chest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 16 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. High St., Boston. 


New York—Charles Heyer. 1 Madi- 
Les Angeles. Calif.—Harvev J. Mastelier 








son Ave 












Spunraya 7m and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
AB LL,INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN QUILL INC we. nes & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- ‘MONTREAL 
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BETTER COVERAGE 


DUPONT 


a 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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Thrown Silk Lower 


Declines Amount to About 5c to 
10c on Staple Numbers 

Buying was on a somewhat lighter 
scale last week in the thrown silk mar- 
ket due partially to the fact that many 
manufacturers are already comfort- 
ably covered for August and into 
September and partially to the fact 
that sales of finished silks during July 
were not large enough to encourage 
mills to expand production beyond 
present schedules. As a matter of fact 
caution is being noted in many direc- 
tions in the market and curtailment 
has already been initiated by some 
manufacturers. Some fairly large con- 
tracts were placed for six to eight 
thread for use in heavier crepes of 
the Canton variety but buyers were 
in all cases desirous of having de- 
liveries start as soon as possible. 

In the thrown silk market the situa- 
tion appeared to be at a stalemate 
last week due to the fact that so many 
firms are already comfortably covered 
and the small reductions noted were 
not sufficiently attractive to bring in 
any further large business. The 
Canton 14/16 crepes noted the same 
conditions, buyers having large quan- 
tities on contract. Prices for Can- 
tons showed little change. 


Prices are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins.. $6.85 





Japan Tram, 8 & 4 thd in skeins............ 5.70 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on ComeS.........+..-eeeee 5.65 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 6.55 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd X on bobbins.............. 6.30 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 6.45 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd X on bobbins............ 6.15 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd N § 14/16 on bobbins.... 5.10 


Tussah Tram, 2 end OM COPB......+-.sescceees 3.45 


Spun Silk Lower 





Reductions in Schappe Prices 
Force Lower Domestic Market 
Spinners reduced their prices all 

along the line last week without, how- 

ever, bringing about any noticeable in- 
crease in buying. The reason for the 
drop was the action of European 
producers, who incidentally have been 
feeling for some time the lack of 
demand from this country. The Con- 
tinental spinners put through radically 
lower quotations which put their 
yarns at a good differential. as com- 
pared with spun silk. The equivalent 
of 60-2 was lowered to $4.65 as com- 
pared with a price in the neighbor- 
hood of $5.00 formerly. Domestic 
spinners were forced to lower their 
quotations to a $4.80 and $4.00 basis 
—less 2%. The results of the drop 
have not equalled the expectations of 
those making them. In recent years 
any such reduction would find the 
larger buyers to take advantage with 
the result that contracts for six 
months ahead would be booked. Not 
so this time for the market was stirred 
only momentarily out of its lethargy. 
Prices are as follows: 
(2%—30 days) 


‘ our cueiee S400 WB. vcccsescvovece $4.50 
aaineek aa 4.65 BOs cestwteceiupns . mee 


Rayon Market is 
Booked Well Ahead 





Slight Lull in Immediate Orders 
Gives Producers Little More 
Than a Breathing Spell 


There has been a slight lull noted 
in orders for immediate delivery in 
the rayon market but this does little 
more than give producers a breathing 
spell. The volume of future book- 
ings taken during June and July has 
been large, and this not only applies 
to the Celanese yarns which have 
been the real sensation of the market 
of late, but also to the viscose yarns 
of all the companies and the others 
as well. So heavy has been the de- 
mand and the volume of business 
booked, that makers state that they 
are having difficulty in getting to- 
gether the usual back-log of stock 
which is accumulated at this time of 
the year in anticipation of the 
greater activity during the fall 
months, 

All classes of users show good 
gains in their takings and the lull in 
spot buying is not affecting ship- 
ments to any extent as future book- 
ings have been large and comprehen- 
sive. Looking ahead the cotton and 
hosiery users have visioned a rather 
tight situation during the last quar- 
ter of the year and have governed 
their buying accordingly. Interest 
has expanded of late from the knit- 
ters of yard goods which condition 
might readily be inferred from the 
strength in the market for American 
Products stock on the Curb Ex- 
change. 

Despite the strong prospects and 
the lack of new production to cope 
with normal increases in demand this 
fall, the outlook for prices remain de- 
batable. With conditions what they 


are the optimists are justified in look- 
ing for a very firm market but sight 
must not be lost of the fact that com- 
peting fibres such as silk, to say 
nothing of prices in general, have 
shown a decided downward trend for 
some months. The drop in raw silk 
particularly influences rayon and 
makes it difficult to vision more than 
minor readjustments in special sizes 
and grades in the coming five months. 


Rayon Industry in Japan 





Output and Demand Increasing 
Rapidly 


The following information on the 
rayon industry in Japan has been re- 
leased in a special bulletin prepared 
by the Textile Division, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce: 

The rayon industry in Japan is of 
recent establishment. The first com- 
pany formed was the Teikoku Jinzo 
Kenshi Kabushiki Kaisha (Imperial 
Artificial Silk Co.) in 1918, with cap- 
ital of 1,000,000 yen, and a daily 
capacity of 100 to 150 kilos. This 
company is a subsidiary to Suzuki & 
Co., of Kobe. Subsequent to this, 
many similar companies have been or- 
ganized; the second company to be 
founded was the Nippon Jinzo Kenshi 
Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Artificial 
Silk Co.), with daily output of 200 
kilos; in 1919 the Asahi Rayon Co. 
was formed with 1,000,000 yen capi- 
tal; and the Fuji Rayon Co., also with 
1,000,000 yen capital. The Teikoku 
Jinzo Kenshi Kaisha was the only 
company, however, to survive the de- 
pression following on the termination 
of the war in Europe. 

In 1920 the Taikoku Jinzo Kenshi 
Kaisha added a new plant at Hirosh- 
ima and was thus enabled to produce, 
though under great difficulties, 200,- 
000 lbs. of rayon per annum. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
Denier “A” “B” “c" 
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The total annual production of 
rayon in Japan is given as follows: 
Year Pounds 
100, 000 
140,000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
250, 000 
580, 000 
1,035,000 
3,000, 000 






The following table shows the rayon 
plants in Japan at present in opera- 
tion and their production, together 
with the estimated output of new 
plants : 

Estimated 
Daily output of 


Output new plant 


Name and Location of Factory lbs lbs. 


Teikoku Artificial Silk ‘Co., 
OMI. Tbs ccansccewadseswes 1,000 1,000 
SNE fac deenaeccenensaded 4,000 4,000 
WUE Nancaevendcohaieaerkes , ; 40,000 
Asahi Kinuoria Co., Zeze, Shiga. 3,000 9,000 
Tokyo Jingo, Yoshiwara.......... 200 "500 
Yenshi Co., Shizuoka........... «sexe eee 
Miye Jinzo Kenshi, Tsu.......... 100 100 
Jinzo Kenshi Kogyo.............. 50 asas 


Demand for Rayon 


There has been an increasing de- 
mand for rayon in Japan. In 1924 
the consumption was 2,000,000 Ibs., 
and in 1925 it had increased to 
4,000,000 Ibs. The following table 
shows the annual rayon imports into 
Japan during the years 1912-1925: 


2 Amount Value 
Year lbs Yen 
1912 161,000 317,000 
1913 169, 000 328, 000 
1914 175, 000 226, 000 
1915 ... 180,000 298, 000 
1916 . 42,000 145,009 
1917 . 132,000 705, 000 
1918 . 77,000 390, 000 
1919 . 75,000 599, 000 
1920 ... 79,000 563, 000 
eee 137,000 463, 000 
roe . 224,000 930,000 
+ 1,006,000 
= 00C 3,324,000 





885,000 2,763,000 
831,000 2,824,000 


Organization of New Companies 


Japanese manufacturers realize that 
the demand for rayon in Japan is in- 
creasing, and many concerns are now 
planning to establish rayon plants. It 
is difficult to estimate the total daily 
production after the completion of 
these prospective plants, together with 
the plants now in operation, but the 
following figures indicate the general 
expert opinion: 


Est. Daily 

Capital Output 

Yen Pounds 

Teikoku Artificial Silk®*........ 6,000, 000 50, 000 
Asahi Kinuorl®.............+++- 3,000,000 12,000 
Nippon Rayon Co......scesseees 15, 000, 000 4,000 
eee RAGE GW cccecciccecccccs 10, 000, 000 6,000 
Toyo Spinning .......s.sseccess 10,000,000 4,000 
Tekye RAGED COrcccccccccccescs 10,000, 000 1,000 
MigpeR Meerh. ccccccccccsscvcees " 7 600 
Miiye Rayen Co.®...cccccesscoose 200,000 200 
Jinzo Kenshi Kogyo®.......... not known 50 
Teikoku Kayaku .....ccessseess not known 200 
FORME. . ccccacncexeseneness 43,200,000 77,060 








* Companies in actual operation. 


Revised Rayon Table Published 


James W. Cox, Jr., consulting tex- 
tile specialist of 320 Broadway, New 
York, has published a revised edition 
of his table giving the denier numbers, 
filament numbers and qualities of the 
rayon produced by American manu- 
This table is 
gratis to the trade. 


facturers. listributed 
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CONES SPOOLS 


SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Ren | cnmmnitaie 


Converters of Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephones} a aon 


Inquiries solicited 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


RAYON CONVERTED FOR ALL PURPOSES 


COMMISSION 
Spooling, Doubling, Twisting, 


PROMPT SERVICE 
GOOD WORK 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONCORDIA MFG. CO. 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


Coning, Tubing, Copping. 


Telephone—Pawt. 1254 


Smart, Well MadeTrimmin gs} 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST iC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BECK RAYON Co. RAYON 


FAST COLORS a 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene st. New York 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimmine 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, savinz 
cloth and labor in subsequent pr: 

cessing. 


Let us show results on swatches of 
MERROW 


your own fabrics. 
coo asee 
REG. TRADE MARK —— CATALOG 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., 


| Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
LACONIA, N. H. 


$$$. Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
‘““We Make The Best” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
cmaiiditcm Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
— CATALOG — 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS 
JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
American Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


c. J. SIBB ~~ . 
726 River St., Troy ‘ 


| Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
| The largest manufacturers in the United States of 
SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


736 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 


BECKERT 


NEEDLES €CoNTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING tir. 
SILK MILL SUPPLIES sai uipcion 


and Description 
Also “ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 

I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 

PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


= ante, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
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is interesting to note that the 
acetate rayon produced by the Aceta 
Co. in Germany is now being freely 
advertised on the British market. 
s & 2 


ie official record of the weight of 
rayon yarn subjected to duty by the 
excise authorities in the second quar- 
ter of the year will not be available 
until next month but in reply to a 
question recently asked in the House 
ot Commons the following details of 
the net excise revenue on rayon yarn 
and waste were given: February 
£67,207, March £64,316, April £91,894, 
May £68,212. Even if allowance be 
made for the exceptional month of 
April, it appears certain that the 
official figures when available will re- 
veal a considerable increase in pro- 
duction. 

* * 

Advance totals of exports of cotton 
and rayon mixture piece goods in the 
month of June amount to 4,963,132 
sq. yds. against 4,934,601 sq. yds. in 
May and 5,239,179 sq. yds. in June, 
1926. The total exports for the first 
half of the year were 31,899,055 sq. 
yds. against 27,062,756 sq. yds. in the 
corresponding period of last year. In- 
creases are shown by Australia 
(1,814,454 sq. yds. against 1,521,252 
sq. yds.), New Zealand (384,665 sq. 
yds. against 236,788 sq. yds.) ; Canada 
(3,531,870 sq. yds. against 2,242,726 
sq. yds.); British West Africa (1,- 
159.233 sq. yds. against 657,001 sq. 
yds.); Dutch East Indies (2,185,591 
sy. yds. against 1,294,895 sq. yds.) ; 
Ceylon (533,095 sq. yds. against 
294,327 sq. yds.); China (1,667,359 
sj. yds. against 1,044,080 sq. yds.), 
and Brazil (1,781,228 sq. yds. against 
879,857 sq. yds.). The Chinese tak- 
ings have increased on the half year’s 
figures purely on account of the large 
buying movement at the beginning of 
the present year for the last returns 
have been very disappointing. The 
Indian business has in total not altered 
materially but at the present time ex- 
ports are comparatively poor. No- 
table decreases are shown by Straits 
Settlements and Malay, Cuba, Venezu- 
ela and Argentine. 

Exports of wool and rayon mixtures 
uring June totalled 98,198 sq. yds. 
against 75,102 sq. yds. in May and 
99,016 sq. yds. in June, 1926. The ex- 
port trade in this class of goods is 
small compared with the home de- 
mand. In the case of cotton and 
rayon mixtures it has been carefully 
estimated that for every piece of cloth 
sent abroad, two of equal length are 
sold on home account. 

« a @ 


he public issue of shares has been 
made by Scottish Artificial Silks Ltd. 
an. the prospectus shows that the 
company has a capital of £250,000 
divided into 760,000 preferred ordin- 
ary shares of 5/- each and 1,200,000 
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shares of 1/- each. The company 
intends to manufacture rayon at a 
plant at Kirkcudbright in Scotland 
which was erected in the war period 
and previously occupied by the Gal- 
loway Motors Ltd. It is also intended 
to spin cotton yarn, staple fiber and 
double suitable cotton and mixture 
yarns at the Providence Mill at Hyde 
in Cheshire, which is a ring-spinning 
mill and said to be ready for an 
immediate start by the new firm. At 
Kirkcudbright the manufacture of 
plain and fancy fabrics in silk and 
rayon will also be carried on. 

The Kirkcudbright plant is being 
arranged for by a well-known ma- 
chinery firm on the Continent, but 
who this is is not stated. The fabric 
machinery will be supplied by British 
makers. The plant is on the river 
and has valuable water rights. 

The company has secured the serv- 
ices of James T. Rostern, one of 
Courtauld’s managers, and he will 
receive under agreement a sum of 
£7,500 and 3% of net profits together 
with a salary of £2,000—£3,000 per 
annum. The consulting engineer is 
H. Kindermann, who has done con- 
siderable work on the Continent and 
the consulting chemist is Dr. Otto 
Ruff of Breslau. The viscose process 
will be used. The output planned is 
300,c00 Ibs. per annum of rayon yarn, 
625,000 yds. of fabrics and 1,000,000 
Ibs. of cotton and mixture yarns. 

eee 


The steady increase in the popu- 
larity of staple fibers which is 
noticeable in this country was wit- 
nessed to by the fact that at the 
recent Crompton Centenary Exhibition 
held at Bolton, Courtaulds, Ltd., were 
showing spun rayon yarns produced 
on cotton mules from extra super 
fibro. Some were 25% cotton and 
75% fibro, while others were 100% 
fibro. 


x * * 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Bleachers Association, held in 
Manchester, some important refer- 
ences were made to the part the firm 
was taking in the rayon industry. 
The chairman said: “Artificial silk 
possesses a great advantage over 
natural fibers for two reasons. In the 
first place its properties can be mod- 
ified during its process of manufac- 
ture and the process being a highly 
scientific one, is under almost perfect 
control. While a product of uniform 
character can now be obtained, a 
number of different types of fiber can 
readily be produced which gives the 
textile manufacturer and the finisher 
unlimited scope for the production of 
novel effects. 

“Further the new fiber, though 
mainly cellulose in character, is much 
more reactive than cotton. One may 
produce all degrees of softness and 
luster and the number of new finishes 
obtainable is legion. We have orig- 
inated a number of beautiful finishes 
and several particularly novel effects 
are expected at an early date. The 
association manufactures pure cotton 
cellulose and this can be supplied in 


Manufacturers of it 
HOSIERY TRAM “~W&\ 


Artificial Silk on Cones ) 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds as on the size of cylinders. Also 


built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


—— See Uso —— 
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Di icitcnvubiti sources 
of distribution permit our 
rendering a personal ser- 
vice to the Rayon user. 
Back of this, in addition, is 
our complete supervision 
of every process from raw 
material toskeinincluding 


our own converting mills. 
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forthe MIDDLE WEST 
NATIONAL YARN & 
PROCESSING CO. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


for CANADA 


COMMERCIAL TRADING 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


22 Front Street East 
Toronto, Canada 


for PENNSYLVANIA [- 


JOHN G. MOTZ 


1512 Widener Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
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=a for NEW ENGLAND 
T. E. HATCH Co. | 

80 Federal St. i 
Boston, Massachusetts | 


}  r@rsoston 
we _) 


NEW YORK 
GENERAL OFFICES 
40 East 34th Street 
New York City 


for the SOUTH 

COSBY & THOMAS 
Johnston Building 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


for the WEST 


WALLACE A. PARR 


730 So. Los Angeles St. 
"} Los Angeles, California 


James Building 
Chattanooga, Tennesse 


MP RSD a ORM Cok 


~~ComMERCIAL FipRE COMPANY 


of America Inc. 
Sole Distributors of 


RAYON Nui iscosa SNIAFIL 


GENERAL OFFICES , 40 EAST 347™ ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Ashland 7/71 


CONVERTING MILLs ,PAssaic,N.J. 


FACTORIES 


ITALY : Torino,Cesano Maderno Pavia,VenariaReale POLAND:Tomaszow 
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ny form. Some time ago we pro- 
iced a new linen finish on cotton 
lich gives to the latter the appear- 
ice and handle of good quality linen 
id we have now succeeded in giving 

cotton the appearance and handle 

wool. We may expect further de- 
elopments in the production of new 
inishes.” 


* * * 


rhe first report of the Western 
Viscose Co. of Bristol has now been 
issued and it is stated that the instal- 
lation was not completed before the 
end of the financial year in March 
and no revenue account is therefore 
issued. Expenses have apparently 
been slightly higher than was esti- 
mated in the prospectus, but the com- 
pany is now producing good quality 
yarn in commercial quantities. 


* * * 


At the recent annual meeting of J. 
& P. Coats Ltd., it was stated that 
the company was experimenting with 
rayon but no further developments 
have been reported. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of John Heth- 
erington & Sons, the well-known 
textile machinists of Manchester, was 
characterized by the enthusiasm of 
the chairman in the future of the 
rayon industry. It will be recollected 
that some time ago, Hetherington’s 
entered into an agreement with Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., by which the former 
manufacture all the latter’s rayon 
machinery required for the British 
Empire. In order to finance this new 
venture a further issue of capital is 
being made this week. 


Hopewell, Va. Through the $900,000 
reduction in the assessed valuation of 
the property of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of Hopewell, that city, will lose a 
total of $19,250 taxes, it was stated by 
city officials. The $900,000 cut in the 
valuation was allowed by the Corpora- 
tion Court after a hearing on a petition 
for a larger cut was presented to that 
tribunal. 


SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Raw Silk Declines 


Cheap Prices Again Heard as 
Market Eases Abroad 

The trend of the market was un- 
mistakable last week and while de- 
clines were moderate, some new low 
prices were heard in the offers made | 
by several importers. Business was 
again fairly active although not on a 
par with the heavy covering that went | 


. ~ : | 
on during the first three weeks of July. } 


Many manufacturers are now wei!) 
covered, and the spectacle of a weak | 
market is not one that is calculated to | 
cheer a buyer who is 70% covered | 
for the next three or four months. | 
Despite the lessened interest in future | 
deliveries and the smaller demand for | 
August deliveries, in one or two} 
quarters the opinion was ventured that | 
prices were close to bottom. One im- 
porting house that has been bearish 
for the last 60 days and has sold heav- | 
ily, told its customers that it was 
abandoning its bearish 
Through the market there was some- | 
what less of a disposition to quote the 
obviously short sale prices noted all 
during July. 

Cantons were steady with only a 
moderate.interest shown for shipment. | 
Spots continued scarce and firm. | 
Lower offers from Shanghai for China 
Steams did not result in any large 
buying. 


position. 


(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 
Japan Filature, XX 
Japan Filature, Best X 
Japan Filature, X 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 
Canton Filature, New Style 
Canton Filature, New Style 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


Celanese Corp of iain through a 
subsidiary plans to acquire control of the 
Celluloid Co., and the plan has been ap 
proved by the directors of the Celluloid 
Co. A chemical plant at Cumberland, 
Md., which will cost about $2,500,000 to 
produce cellulose acetate, used in the 
manufacture of non-inflammable cellu 
loid and allied products, is being planned 
by the Celanese Corp. of America, tol 
lowing the above proposal. The plant 
will have an initial capacity of five tons 
daily. 


SILK CABLES 
1330 Yen 
4814 
$5.14 


Starting the week 20 Yen lower with the Saiyu grade at 


YCTAL SILK 


This is the trade mark of SASE, the new yarn—owned solely 
by Fitchburg Yarn Company, and ieee by it, under 
exclusive patents, in its spinning mills at Fitchburg, Mass. 


a a edleutss 


economically 


wert New Ya m 


OT arayon—ner a silk—SASE, in woven 

or knitted goods, combines the richness, 
evenness and soft handle of the finer yarn with 
the economies of the synthetic fibre. 

SASE isa staple fibre of viscose base, spun on 
cotton machinery. It 1s a 100% synthetic yarn, 
with no cotton content, develyped by an ex- 
clusive process. [t 1; more even than any other 
spun yarn, and exhibits marked elasticity and 
strength on the loom or in knstting. Combines 
admirably and cross-dyes with wool, silk, and 
Certain rayons, retaining its full lustre always. 


Put up in Cones, Cops, ‘Tubes, Skeins, Warps 


and beams, in wanted numbers, single or ply, 


ready for use without special preparation. 


1340 Yen, the market subsequently showed slightly greater 
strength. While prices did not recover any of their recent loss 
in Yokohama, the actual cost price of silk held steady due to 
an advance of 14 point in exchange which offset a further drop 
of 10 Yen in open market prices. Rather extensive covering 
was noted on the basis of a 1330 Yen cost for Saiyu. Ex- 
porters took about 6,000 bales over the last four days of the 
week, but seemed content to accept silk as it was offered rather 
than to attempt any bidding up of quotations. While the 
market abroad is not expected to rally to any extent in the 
near future, it is thought that prices are scraping bottom with 
buyers not desirous of bidding up prices until they have ac- 
cumulated a long position. The Canton market was quiet and 
unchanged with the recent flurry of buying for American ac- Unica, N. ¥.: € 
count at an end, temporarily at least. CHATTANOOGA, 


FITCHBURG 
Robert S. Wallace, Treas. 
RLY ws Yo 2h 
SALES 


Boston: J. | Jamie a5 Sur 

New York: FE. W. Dutton, os Va nderb 

PHILADELPHIA: Van Court Carwithen, 308 Cl 

bell x Van Olinda 
French Campbell, Jr., 


YARN COMPANY 
Mass. 
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LOGEMANN 


- ummm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic cmmmm 


Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
-urer whites are obtained, 
tendency to weaken fibres, Saving 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained wi 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough d 
gumming of previously dyed and fir 
. ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 
FOR MERCERIZING 
Has incrcased affinity of the cloth { 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer a: 
lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making x 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color ar 
easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced whi 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle ar 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 
Write 


les 


rE (G 


Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


. high-grade pump 





and workmanship 
LECOURTENAY 


Psd iii ii 


Cooupies minimum of fk at 
juiring no = “base or fo undat 


rs. Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
than “suitable support for its © was MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 


for Bulletin H-t!—and other “jntorma- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 

LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 


4 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J 


TITTTITITINTTTTIITIITITIIITTITITITITITTTITITITITI TTT 


the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York ce 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AATEC 


aes 
Chicago Wool 
Company 


i}f 


rT Te 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


amaiisiitam © MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boiler fittings 
Shapes Steel for Concrete 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails Tool Steel 
Plates Alloy Steel 
Sheets Floor Plates 
Rivets Safety Treads 
Bolts Babbit Metal 
Nails Small Tools 
Tubes Machine Tools 
Write fo the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock ist, the “Key” to 
Immediate Steel 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


PTT TT 
STOO 


BT TA 


i) 
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Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FoREIGN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


WVYOO Wann CO FTO N 

For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 

RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTEMrG, Co, der, CLAREMONT,N.H, 


©00000009000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000900000300 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


anufacturers of 


REWORK ED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


@000000000000000000000000000 
000000000000 0000000000000000 





ALL 


4 GORDON BROTHERS, INC. | 
Keep Your eam ated equipped with : CON OM : HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Murdock Bobbin Holders _ || 


in the perfection of your goods | ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 
Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN | TURN Ce PRESSES Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES cee Mle ie 
For Sticking to Iron LARGEST. LINE BUTLT? ANS A: Reliable Graders of 
ECONOMY LER CO. Dept, J.) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
Stop the Slip! ie aad WOOLEN RAGS 
by covering Chicago—Tllinois 
your pulleys with 


leather or cloth . Graded Linseys a Specialty 
ea ee: 





Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets Satis- 


nin Guanes Everything for Textile Printers 


H. B. AMENT And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers | THE COOLING AND 
GLUE Co. 


; . . AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
Louisville, Ky. Engraving Machinery and Supplies 31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


AM ENT’ rs GLUE Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


: 5 i i Cooling — Humidifying — Heatins 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. Peng v2 Se 
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Woolen Rags Fall 


to Lower Levels 


Light Hoods and Blue Worsteds 

Develop Weakness—Increase 

in Rag Exports 

it is difficult to discern any real im- 
provement in the reclaimed wool in- 
dustry. New business is spotty and 
owing to weakness in the rag market 
manufacturers of these wool substi- 
tutes are not averse to shading prices 
when an order is in sight. They have 
recently been buying a little more 
heavily in blue worsteds and knits, 
light hoods and fine light merinos. 
Movement of low grade cheap rags 
abroad continues chiefly in dark wor- 
black serge, fine dark merino 
and thibets. 

As a favorable feature of the general 
situation it may be said that exports 
of woolen rags for the first five 
months of this year totalled 6,361,000 
lbs., as compared with 4,396,000 Ibs. 
similar period last year, a gain of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 lbs. Imports 
have been smaller, for the first five 
months of this year amounting to 
6,906,000 Ibs. as compared with 7,126,- 
000 Ibs. similar period last year. 1 

The woolen rag market closed the 
month rather weak. All through July 
pricég showed a sagging tendency 
only a few materials like blue wor- 
steds, light hoods and white knits re- 
sisting the decline. At the close of 
the month these materials also gave 
way. The market was disturbed by 
well-authenticated reports of a large 
New York house offering 25,000 
lbs. of light hoods free from silk at 
164%c. Nothing but a loss could occur 
on such a transaction and the desire to 
liquidate on so low a level is unex- 
plained. Blue worsteds also retired 
trom their strong position and are 
now quoted as low as 7%c with fines 
included, while it is said that as low 
as 6¥%2c has been made in some places. 
All other materials fell off a cent or 
two a pound. There is no explana- 
tion beyond the very general one that 
demand is very slim. Not all houses, 
however, are marking down their 
stocks, one concern in particular hold- 
ing light hoods free from silk at 18%c. 

(here is a sluggish and featureless 

rket in wool wastes. Woolen mills 
continue to buy as they require addi- 
il supplies but are strongly op- 
d to what they consider high 
es and seem totally unaffected by 
tact that the wool market itself is 
vi strong. Colored stuffs still hang 

The colored drawing lap is a 
purchase at the low price of 88c, 
there is no particular interest in 
valuable commodity. Fine white 
ids are firm but not advancing. 
red threads are very generally in- 
ert outside choice light colored single 
th ds. 


sted, 


Up-Trend In Wool Consumption 





Increase Confined Largely to 
Domestic Grown Fine Staple 


Boston. 

G ENERAL consumption of wool for 

clothing purposes for the first six 
months of this year shows an increase 
of 16.4% as compared with similar 
period last year. This increased con- 
sumption of approximately 31,000,000 
pounds was entirely in wool of 
domestic growth. The relative con- 
sumption of domestic wools for the 
Jan.-June period this year was 51.4% 
of total as compared with 43.6% 
similar period of 1926. 

While the general consumption of 
clothing wools for the period named 
shows an increase of 16.4% a decrease 
of 4.8% is recorded in the amount of 
high 1% blood going through the mills. 
Fine wool consumption on the other 
hand shows a gain of 36.5% as com- 
pared with the Jan.-June period of 
1926 while ™% blood gained 7.2% and 
3g blood 5.4%. 

The consumption of wools_ for 
clothing purposes for the Jan.-June 
period this year was 213,064,000 Ibs. 
which was slightly below the average 
for the preceding five t 
220,766,000 grease pounds. Consump- 
tion of carpet for Jan.-June 
this year amounted to 66,840,000 Ibs. 


years ot 


wools 





as compared with the previous five 
year average of 66,140,000 Ibs. The 
following table gives consumption in 
grease pounds of clothing and carpet 
wools for Jan.-June period covering 
the past six years: 


Year Carpet Clothing 

oy ae 66,840,000 213,064,000 
1926 182,295,000 
BOP iad ies 191,065,000 
RU sa dads 200,175,000 
ee 276,210,000 





60,064 000 


254,087,000 


Wool consumption for concerns re- 
porting for the month of June 
amounted to 45,006,000 grease pounds, 
a slight gain over the month of May. 
This increase was entirely in domestic 
4 blood wool, consumption for the 
month running ahead of May some 
754,000 pounds. Consumption for 
each month of this year in grease 
pounds is as follows: January, 46,- 
389,000; February, 45,938,000; March, 
54,263,000; April, 43,971,000; May, 
44,338,000; June, 45,006,000. 

Wool manufacture for the first six 
months of this year has been steady 
at about 71% of machinery occupied 
for concerns reporting. Woolen 
spindle activity gained each month of 
the vear until June when there was a 
slight decline of 1%. Worsted spindle 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of 


business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


ee ree ee 45—46 

PE NEE, See vinad cobaeins 37—38 

REED a pila ea sed oa we eens ® $4—45 

oe eS ee 8-44 

RO ae 43——44 
California 


(Scoured Basis) 


‘oo Se a ae 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
ame $2 WO. os cine csc cs cd OF—2. 92 
Pe rn 5 ois oo ; .. -88— .93 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

Pia. ovbs sew ka eadsees cle ue 1.95—1 .98 
PIED x a ost 0 Ca i Sie ag tia 93— .95 
SIS ra dg sata e'6o «.s ak oe .88 
SPIE oop Kt kre & wa a eli TH 7S 


Montana. Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkev Fair av.. . 41—42 
gr er rere 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond 


Scovured Rasis—t'ane > 
Super 12 months......... .95— .98 
Super 10-12 months...... .90— .92 
Australian : 
Pt NS eRe ane sae 1.09—1.12 
ds. Rates at sree H— 98 
SII, 05 -h idea) ws. Cai RO .83— .86 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
5S—60s pita acale 13 44 
WN egies aaa as bah Ge eee ere | $2 
ere eee x7 oS 


Bnenos Aires: 


4s, 40 44s 


os, 36—408 . 





(Grease Rasis in Rend) 
Coe = CE a ate. 6 crew es cw 29—2 
Szechnen ass't 


MORO ot sc sks we siete ws SOi NS eee 495 
- 1, igh wick aan tas ia w 6 eae O8 1.92 — . Riack Face... ae ss 34 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.99—1.93 Ras I li a K Banc no alee a 
Ia sale @ clare ero aida aes 90— (92 “vi nadia: Kandanar.... a 
a Se a ec eae S0— .82 Ce AGES MRE S29 we Fee wien ee 40—44 
+ a dege es ee. 2 eS ae is alae apie Whe ee 4A AN 
Mohair— Domestic EMRE: 5 otha ak 87—39 
OU COMIN hie cv éccweasees ..10—T75 
Best carding ..... iii acpiales bo tre ps 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
PEO WRIRE 5. secede sc ccs de d—] 18 Coarse light das ch ert 7 — 77% 
Fine colored ........ ‘ .83—— .88 “ine dark ... eS $14 i 
Thread White Worsted— Fine light 15 15 
EN nS. a Malia x 4") aike 8 6.0:6 80— .8h Serres— 
gO 1 eS ere re eee ti .T5 i eee we ait aia. 7 
, ae a eee 68— .70 RIGOR 2. es oad tatnn ee O% 
ho” Eee wee. .— .60 BO i eeess aa ...14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knir— 
Ras Suites res be teneeue 33— .35 White . paa 41) 11 
Bee NN « cials-a 9.0%. 6 60.008 08 30— .33 Red ; ; 13 14 
OE ee ers ae -28— .30 Light hoods 1714—18 
I alte ig lars hoe we'g «6m .25— .28 Worrreds— 
Card— COs bid beac wees wee HR — Fl 
PN IN fo wee 0 4H Sxewe 42— .45 Blue 71 Ss 
Medium -white ....... ee 3 PR eS no oh ewe wee es ( — f! 





activity fell steadily each month of the 
year until June when the active ma- 
chine hours 
May. 
unward trend in worsted machine ac- 
tivity and sustained activity in 
woolens. 


registered no change 


from Probabilities favor an 


The real feature of machinery sta- 
tistics for June is the advance of wool 
card activity to 84.1% 
May. 


is a wool machinery preparatory to 


from 79.8% in 
Carding, as every one knows, 


whether woolen 


be stated 


all other operations, 
or worsted. It may also 
that narrow loom activity in June was 
at the high point of the year. The 
following table 

tivitv, based on an eight hour single 
shift day, for the last three months: 


shows machine ac- 


June May April 
Wide looms oY.6% 58.1% 57.1% 
Narrow looms HOS 61.4% 604% 
Carpet looms = O38 HO.5% 66.9% 
Woclen spindles TS.9% TID.OG TT71% 
Worsted spindles... 61.1% H61.4% 62.5% 
Wool cards .. S4.1° TY.SY% 78.1% 
Wool combs T3.AG T4.4% 77.3% 
Average ...... . 69.3% GS.LO% 68.5% 


Large Arrivals of Western Wool 
Keep Wool District Busy 
Boston.—The 
Street 
however, are not 


wool situation on 
Summer continues healthy. 
Mills, buying so 
freely as they were and for the next 
few weeks the market is likely to be 


rather spotty from the selling end. 
The wool district is still in a very 
congested condition, many large 


handlers being practically swamped by 
steady from the West. 
Dealers have difficulty in meeting the 
demand for spot graded wools. Many 
of the large well sold 
ahead and are running behind on their 
deliveries. The situation is quite un- 
usual. Most wool houses are meeting 
the market without any attempt to 
force prices up but are exhibiting a 
strong confidence in their ability to 
merchandise with perhaps more than 


the usual amount of 


arrivals 


houses are 


success this 
year’s domestic clip, the largest for 
several years. 

‘here is a more profitable market 
for wool than a vear ago when con- 
siderable business was transacted at a 
loss. The market is making hay while 


the sun shines. The street is more 
cheerful than for several years past. 
The wool district physically is being 


pushed to the utmost. A month from 


now te situation is likely to be dif- 
Scie | | ins 11 have 
ferent. The goods openings will have 
occurred and mills fairly well sup- 


pli “lL with we ols purc!} ased ahead may 


return to their old policy of buying 
only ; further needs arise 

Durin July there was a _ treer 
move nt of foreign wools out of 
bond both for re-export and_ for 
domestic consumption. Values on 
both Australians and South Ameri- 
cans advanced slightly. The greater 


(Continued on page 145) 





NATIONAL ALIZARINE CYANONE 
GREEN G EXTRA— 


ne Acid Alizarine 
Green of bluish tone, 


characterized by its all-round 
fastness and its suitability for 
use as an Acid as well as a 


Chrome Dye. 


Applicable to wool in all 
forms, including Vigoreux 
Printing, and _ particularly 
recommended for the shading 
of Acid, Chrome and Garment 
Dyes. Excellent light fast- 
ness adapts this dye for use on 
carpet and upholstery yarns. 


Product samples with dyeing 
directions are available at any 
of the National Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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GLAUBERS 
oH SALT - 


HE General Chemical 

Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


Cabte Address Lycurgus. N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


For Value Received 


lhe value of a dollar expended on mill supplies depends 
upon the care with which it is invested and the results obtained 
from what it purchases. 


When vou invest in the special purpose 


Textile Alkalies 


you obtain from their use a softer texture, brighter color, 
more even dyeing and better quality appearance to your textile 
fabrics. 

These results insure such a superior appearance and feel 
to textile products that hundreds of textile manufacturers are 
benefiting by the advantage they provide in a competitive 
market. 

So confident are we of the truth of these facts and of the 
ability of these products to produce these results that we 
guarantee them to be and do all that is claimed for them or 
the trial costs nothing. 


Ask your 


supply man 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich 
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Japanese-German Dye Agree- 
meut 

\SHINGTON, D. C.—A commer- 
cial treaty between Japan and Ger- 
many, signed on July 20, includes a 
separate agreement covering imports 

Japan of certain specified dye- 
stulis, and provides for the cancella- 

upon ratification of the treaty, of 
the present license system, H. A. 
Butts, American commercial attache 
at lokyo, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 


Richmond Interested in South’s 
Industrial Growth 

RicHMOND, Va.—Textile develop- 
ment in the South is now expanding 
mest rapidly in plants other than those 
devoted to plain and fancy 
weaving in cotton mills, according to 
the industrial department of the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. 


goods 


Recently 
three different applications were made 
for the location of silk mills in dif- 
ferent southern States. The 
movement is coming out of Paterson, 
N. J., and other northern centers, 
where labor and taxation have become 
burdensome problems, says the Rich- 
mond commerce body. Pioneer silk 
plants in the South have proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

The large rayon plants now being 
built in the South are greater than 
anything that was conceived as 
possible five years ago, the most recent 


new 


development plants for the 
further in this country of 
German rayon interests, and the high 
quality known as 
Celanese. 

Many small garment and knitting 
plants are being: built and attract little 
attention, because they small. 
They are indicate, nevertheless, a 
trend that is definite and will be more 
marked in the next few The 
South now has the largest 
knitting plants in the world in opera- 
tion in that field, and they 
stantly expanding. 


being 
expansion 


chemical fiber 


are 


vears. 
some of 


are con- 


Bombay, India, Mill Industry 
Depressed 
WasHIncTon, D. C.- 
of the Indian 
assistance to 


failure 
grant 


The 
Government to 
textile mill owners as 
recommended by the Tariff Board, has 
greatly disappointed Bombay mill in- 
terests, the Department of Commerce 
has been informed. 

abolish the 


duties on 


Proposed legislation to 
existing nominal 
textile machinery 


customs 


and mill stores, is 


regarded by the industry as afford- 
ing scant relief, and it is anticipated 
that wage cuts or shut downs in the 
mills may occur shortly. 


Standard Textile Products Co., New 


York, is maintaining a capacity schedule 
at its mills in different parts of the 
country, and will continue on such a 


basis for aft indefinite period 


Employ College Men to Watch 


Specialties 


ATLANTA, GA.—Several southern 
textile mills, running special yarns 
and fabrics, are now employing col- 


graduates to look after the 
and the 
through the mill. 

Chis work 
it is pointed out, for 
several 


] 
seze pro- 


cessing following of samples 


is of great importance, 


often there are 
processed 


being which 


and 


Co lc DD 


are nearly alike these could be 


easily mixed, 

Stress High 

porations 
In a number of instances a 

ment showing the 

taxation on 


Tax — on Cor- 


state- 
extent of Federal 
earnings of corporations 


accompanied the semi-annual dividend 
checks mailed out to 


textile plants in the 


stockholders of 


Spartanburg (S. 


C.) territory. 

One statement accompanying these 
checks read: “We are taxed by the 
Federal Gévernment $13.50 on every 
S100 income. The lederal income tax 


1 


upon corporations has been increased 


from 10 to 13.5% since the war, or a 
total of $350,000,000 (for the nation) 
per annum. 

“Tf we had been doing business as a 
copartnership or private concern you 
would have paid an individual income 
normal tax on your earnings of not to 
exceed 5%, instead of 13.5%, cor- 
poration tax—a 
8.5% against 


discrimination of 
a corporation.” 


Colors for Autumn 
Forecast Lists 

Ten Shades 
WASHINGTON, D.- C. 
forecast for autumn 


Drapers’ Organiser 


British Range of 


color 
issued by the 
includes a range 
chosen for use in all 
and millinery 
Grant 


— The 


colors, 


hats 


of ten 
garments also 
] and 


shoes Isaacs, 
\merican 


hosiery, C. 
Trade Commissioner 
reports to the Department 
ot Commerce. 


\sst 
at London, 


whole 
a generalization of the color spectrum 
for the autumn and winter 
colors are 


he forecast as a represents 
seasons. 
hese ent of 
and are to 
a deepening of 

Names of the 
follows, and have been 
h will attractively 
Angelica—a_ light 
good for evening use; 
suit- 
Blue 
Autumn reds and 


a developn 
those for the past spring, 
a considerable extent 
the spring colors. 
colors are as 
selected so that eac 
suggest a_ shade: 
green especially 
Shagreen—a darker 
able for 


green more 


outdoor wear; Biarritz 


a dark sea blue. 


browns are in tavor with: Etruscan— 
a rich dark red; Nutmeg—a_ light 
brown especially suitable for hosiery 
and footwear; Moerland Purple—a 
dark mauve; Dove—a novel shade 
resembling closely the natural shade 
of the dove (it belongs to the pinky- 
beige class); Melon—a bright warm 


] 


pinky-orange ; Mimosa low; 


Charleston 


i pale vel 
a bright pink. 
Various shades of these colors will 


Re so 


LL  ——————————————— 












Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 
Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 8% 
OR DOME oc ccccss 200 —205 | eee “oye. ee” ee 444— ... 
Alum, Ammonta Lmp.. 33,— 3% otash, carbonate - 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 8% 85%. +e sees ceeees 54— 6 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92% ...... Tih 7% 
Re Is Fo ig 54— 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 32%— 157% 
_ woes .......-.., £20 — Se Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 

Bite Stone |. 2.56.50. 5 — 5% Caustic, 76% per 100 
Calcium Arsenate ..... h%— 8 ER a eee eoee 10 — 3 90 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 
ee oo ee 54— 9 BOE, BGS We sr ccsee Baceaue 90 — 100 
ME” inesawewase ee 4—. - 
Copperas. ton Sianencn 13 90 —19 00 Natural Dyes and Tannins 
rean 0 artar. coeee 2 a ° 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 1 jg il 1 90 Pea Bl der ee . a = 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%— 12 Gambier. liquid. aoe 1%— 1 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 90 — 115 Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Clzeerine (C. P.) Dbis. i 364 Hypernic Ext.—6l deg. 11 — 15 
Yellow Crude ...... 26— 2% se ert 1 30 aor 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 232— B&B 51 deg. 7 . a. Ste 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% COGUREIN. cc55coses se oo: a 
Uae ee: se ee Omen Raa | 
Potasium—Bichromate = 84— “8 ft tee cr si % 
} hlorate crystals ... 8%— 9 RS scar nicnd ns ban dare 6 — 6% 
wee ag * Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
Bichromate ......... 6%4— 6% eaaztcnases7** so— . 
RB Extract, stainless.... 10 wan 
ee, 35%...... 1 . — 2 * Tannic Acid, tech..... 385 — 40 
Phosph ae ee 3 — iari 
Syeetiane, yellow.... s wit Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 Al Be Napthylamine .. 33 — 387 
30% en: _,— 2 MGS. cc ccccevecscess 60 — 6 
Tartar emetic, tech..  . - Aniline Othe eee e sees 15 — 15% 
Tin—Crystals ........ 46%4— 47 Salt 424—- B&B 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 1914— 19% Beta Naphthol, sub- 
Oxide, bbis.......--- 70 — ee ee % — 60 
TONG Prk cndvepsicen. 9%— 10 Technical .....sccees 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 84 
Acids ne Dia- 90 os 
SARS Seeausien —_ : 
Cake’ ene . r 100 lb. 3 z — 3 a? Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Formic, 90% 10%— 
Lactic, 22%....... Si Oils and Soaps 
Muriatic, 18 deg. ‘per Caster Oil, No. 3...... 134— 6 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8s — 9 Olive Oil, denatured, 

Nitric, tein deg. ial GO. vesticcoccsscese 1@ — 2S 
BE, Wisiisierigensess, SS = Oe FOGES: cccccasecsccess 9%— ... 
OI ence neue ovens 11%4— 12 Red Oil, Ib....... 9 — 16% 

Sulphuric. 66 “deg. per Stearic "acid, double 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 WHREEEG. br ccccsscce 11%— 12 
Tartaric (imported).... 27%— 28 Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


a 





Tapioca flour.......... 5% 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials 

Albumen, blood do- 
WEE co cudecunkeuss 45 — 6 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 814— 9 
Corn. bags 100 Ib.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
De Cn cvencencees 464 — ... 
SS. DOG soos davecancne 31%4— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb. 332 — 3 42 
De Da cekethoneee 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 

DGS, 100 Tics ccc 392 — 402 
i ee 419 — 429 
POMNEO © scvcvessicceus 614 — 7% 
BE sainetatuceawe cae 9— 9, 
WEG “cuscdacneccaes 6144— 8 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ..... 23 — 8 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
i a Gs See 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary... 60 — 80 
OE :) Re 200 — 250 
a rr fee 
Blue Sky, FR... 6 ccoce 95 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ...... SOD = «ase 
Benzo Azurine ..... 7 — 8 
RG Gs. stewed 0 — 60 
a eee 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G...... 8 — ... 
Brown, Congo R..... 80 — ... 
NG Eivencunedésnees 60 — 90 
NOs Ghia dasenieces's's 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast rates 170 — ... 
BOG, BA Fisceccvssce 80 — 90 
Red, Congo ... 400 — 58O 
Benzo Purpurine, 4B. 40o— 60 
Benzo Purpurine 

Pie edccvinasccensn: 1 —1 
Scarlet, 4 BA........ 150 — ... 
Searist. 4 BB.ccoccee BIO — cov 
Seariet. § BS...cccccs 215 — ... 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — .. 
oS ere 110 —1 
Yellow _  chrysoph- 

GRIDS: sxnae<acee aaae 60 —1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 90 — 5 

Developing Colors— 
PEGE, DR cc pececece 0 — 
Black Zambesi ....... a 
Bordeaux. Dev. ..... 2500 — 
Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 
Pee. ec dscce Foes 10 —115 








Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 250 — ..- 
Seariet, DeWics cece 250 — 
Sulphur Colors—- 
eer 14— 
Blue, cadet c— 985 
Blue, navy 5 — 60 
DN Reccnaseeseme oa 20 — 6 
GIOOR ccccceccs ecseecee 55 — 1 50 
Green, CVE .cccccces 25 — 60 
FOR descenvcucceves 4 — SB 
Basic Colors— 

BUPOMINS dciscccctece 90 — 1 00 
Bismark Brown ree 5 — 6 
Chrysoidine ..... eese 400 — 6 
Fuschine erystals -.. 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1% 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

CORE: actcwssses -.-- 550 — 600 
Safranine ... c<- £ =~ SS 
Victoria Blue Biamese 310 — ... 


Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 
ee black 
4 


Alizarine saphirol .. 2 75 
Alkali blue ...... wa a 
IBGIMOEIED. ccccccvccec 
Induline (water solu- 
able) 
Soluble Blue .... 
Sulphoneyanine . 
Sulphone Blue R.... 
Patent Blue A........ 2 
Rescorcin brown .... 
Guinea green ....... 1 
Wool green §S......... 
Oranee TE ccceccvecses 
Orange GG ery 
Acid Fuchsine 
Azo ecsine G..ccccces 


BS: SSNS: KRAUS SESR Bs 


” =e 


bo 





PEEETTEEEPPEETdee 


S&ASSSS KSSRSHRSSLSSSRSSSR AK 


Crocein scarlet ...... 1 ip 
Fast. 706 Biccccccices es 
ASO FOlOew ..ccccoce « & 1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 2 an 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 1 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 1 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B..... iar a am see 
Diamond Black PV... — «..- 
Chrome Blue Black.. — 
Chrome Brown ..... —13 
Chrome Green ....... —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... — 110 
T sdigo— 
Syuthetic 20% paste. 14— 114% 
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Worlds 


est 


ff type 
Jor every 
purpose- 


WAICHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 

NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 


POWER Shs 


> were : sD 
Up Production 
HE AT-AND-GLARE- 
- hours are lost produc- 
A tion hours. When the sun creeps 
- into your factory and steals your 
workers’ energy, men slow down 
sun-drugged! Avoid these 
dead-loss hours of the day by 
properly shading your factory. 
Other factories have faced this 
problem squarely; and solved it 
by installing RA-TOX Shades. 
These wood -fabric shades afford 
30° to 40% more light and air. 
No draughts—no wind. When 
you install RA-TOX Equip- 
ment, you practically install per- 
manent shading efhciency. RA- 
TOX Shades last for atleast 
20 years. 


For Steel Sash 

RA-TOX offset specially designed en- 
amel steel brackets permit easy regula- 
tion of center-swing ventilators. Specially 
designed brackets and fixtures have been 
developed for all types of steel, wood and 
hollow metal sash. 

We can send you very interesting litera- 
ture on the factory-shading problem 
without obligating you in any way. Send 
your soecihcations for prices and com- 
plete details. 

Hough Shade Corporation 
industrial Ll 


146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ilinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WooD FABRIC 
SHADES “strrt sash 
PiOUGH SHADE CORPORATION. f 
146 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Llinois 
Name 
Address 


State 
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The finest Roving Can it is | 
possible to produce 


cr i ROLL FIBRE TOP 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. and Kennett Sq. Pa. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufarturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


| A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 
desired. 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is the fan = Particular attention paid to 


‘ - Special Job Work and Gen- 
that dries the cloth in aaa 


the leading meee Mills ica ait 
Use one—it pays 28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. 


August 6, 192° 


W.J. Westaway C», 


HAMILTON, CANAD. 


Textile Enginee~s 


We design, supervise con 
struction and complete}, 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


ARCTIC 


ICE MAKING AND 
REFRIGERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


It is paying the mill man from 
| the standpoint of Economy and 
| Convenience—to install an Arctic 
plant and furnish the entire mill 
| village with ice. 

An Arctic refrigerating plant 
will provide cold drinking water 
for the mill workers, and furnish 
refrigeration for your cafeteria. It 
will also cool your caustic solu- 
tions. 

Arctic engineers are experienced | 
| in adapting mechanical refrigera- | 
tion to your industrial problems. 
Without obligation they — will 
gladly discuss your needs and sug- 
gest the most desirable layout. 
Interesting literature will be 

mailed on request. 


| The Arctic Ice Machine Co. | 


—— See Also —— 1 
CONSOLIDATED T' Canton, Ohio 
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MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 
Electrical Engineers 


Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG——— 


Expert Motor and Transformer 


Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


be 1 ed, but the forecast is devised 
to s) w the general tendency. In the 
rod ction of these colors British 
dves' ffs have been used. With the 
exce ‘ion of the Mimosa shade, all 
the olors are fast to sunlight and 
wast ng on silk, rayon, cotton, wool 
and |\nen. The Mimosa shade is more 
susceptible to light and cannot be 
produced quite so fast as the other 


Useful Catalogs | 


Tramrail Systems and tramrail rail 

as made by the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, O., and in- 
stalled in paper manufacturing plants, 
are described and illustrated in two new 
bulletins mailed recently: by this com- 
pany The raised tread which, it is 
stated, “makes Cleveland tramrail dif- 
ference” is discussed fully. 


* * * 


Turbines are the subject of two fold- 
ers recently issued by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. In one 
(GEA-578A) mechanical drive turbines, 
Type D, are discussed in detail, while 
cutaway and _ cross-section illustrations 
show features of construction. Other 
photographs show mechanical drive tur- 
bines installed in a number of different 
ways. In the second (GEA-598) G-E 
electric turbines are treated.  Illustra- 
tions and cross-section sketches are in- 
cluded to show details of construction. 





* x * 


Control Switches and Starters are 
described and illustrated, and _possibili- 
ties of application are given in three 
GEA Bulletins (597A, 80A, and 773) 
issued by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Primary resistance 
and full voltage types of duplex con- 
trollers for squirrel-cage motors driving 
pumps; automatic reduced voltage start- 
ers for synchronous motors; and push- 
and pull-button control switches are in- 


* * *® 


Electrical Heating Equipment is de- 
scribed in three bulletins, GEA-104, 
164A, and 37A, of the General Electric 


{ 


Schenectady, N.Y. Cartridge 
for use where uniform, localized 
heating is necessary; metal melting pots 
vith easily and positively controlled 
heating arrangements: and_ different 
types of direct heat electric furnaces 
lor use in operations requiring tempera- 
tures below 2,000° F. are described, and 
nstruction details as well as applica- 

and installations are shown in a 
imber of illustrations. 





* * * 


Switches, both knife and safety type, 
are described m a new catalogue issued 
\ Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric 
Co., Bantam, Conn. The manual 
covers the use and application of all 
1 of their safety switches enhaus- 


Mig 


* *x* * 


Belt Conveyor Equipment is cataloged 
n thi. 148-page belt conveyor data book 
‘0. 615, recently published by the Link- 
elt o., Chicago, Ill. Combined with 
Ne catalog of equipment is a great 
lout of engineering data which fur- 
nhances the value of this publica- 
ton. New formulas and new data, to- 


gether with illustrations showing in- 
stallations of conveyors in a variety of 
industries, make it particularly useful 
as a handbook on that branch of engi- 
neering concerned with conveying. Trip- 
pers, speed reducers, shafting, and other 
items incident to. conveyor systems are 
included in the discussions, 


* * * 


The: KA: Blecliiesl. Weew Ren for | 


looms is described in detail in a 20-page 
booklet entitled “Better Cloth at Less 
Cost” distributed by the Rhode Island 
Warp Stop Equipment: Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. The construction operation, and 
adaptability to changes in weaving are 
fully explained. Photographs show the 
K-A warp stop installed on several 
looms, and sketches illustrate the man- 
ner in which the device detects broken 
ends. Lists of mills using the warp stop 
and fabrics on -whieh the stop is being 
used are included. 


x * x 


Pumps are the subject with which the 
fourth edition of “Standards of The 
Hydraulic Society” is concerned. This 
80-page booklet, which has just been 
compiled and issued by The Hydraulic 
Society, New York, N. Y., is profusely 
illustrated with charts, tables, drawings, 
and half-tones of pumps and pump 


parts, and an effort has been made to | 


produce a publication that will merit the 
approbation of the engineering profes- 
sion. It contains sections on definitions 
and values; extracts from pump test 
codes; revised pump classification; de- 
scription of types and parts; definitions 
pertaining to the several classes of 
pumps (reciprocating displacement, ro- 
tary displacement, centrifugal, and deep 
well); instructions for installing and 
operating each type; recommended con- 
tract form for use in the pump indus- 
try; data, tables, curves, and formulas 
(including pipe friction data for both 
water and oil) ; and a comprehensive list 
of materials recommended for pumping 
different liquids. Copies may be ob- 
tained at 50c each upon application to 
the society’s secretary, C. H. Rohrbach, 
at 90 West St., New York City. 


New Cone Playgrounds at 
Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Equipment has 
just been received for the installation 
of five new playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of the mill villages, located in 
Revolution, Proximity, White Oak, 
Proximity Print Works and East 
White Oak. 

The Revolution and White Oak 
playgrounds will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. M. M. Manger; The 
Print Works and Proximity play- 
grounds under the direction of Miss 
Eula Beall, and the East White Oak 
playground under the direction of 
Earl Jordan. 


In addition to the playgrounds, elec- 
tric equipment is on the way for light- 
ing six standard volley ball courts. 
The organization for handling these 
courts has been completed, and as soon 
as the equipment is installed, games 
and tournaments will be started im- 
mediately. M. M. Manger, with his 
athletic committee, will direct the 
activities of these new courts. 






Use 


for singeing 


PYROFAX GAS is especially suitable for singeing. 
It burns with a clean, hot, sootless flame. Because 
of its purity the flame focus, when once adjusted, 
does not vary. 
Pyrofax is supplied in cylinders of various sizes 
.or in tank car lots, depending upon the quantity 
required. It is especially practical for use in 
‘textile mills beyond the limits of city gas mains. 
If you have a requirement for fuel where per- 
fect combustion and accuracy of flame control are 
‘important factors, write us, giving full particulars, 
and we will endeavor to assist you in solving your 
problem. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East Forty-second Street New York, N. Y. 


Tia 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Pyrofax is used also for cooking in 
hospitals, schools and private homes 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


—— Se ellse——= BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufactur 
ps 7 al ATLANTIC, MASS. Pr 
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BSRoyéSonCc 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. | 


50 to 75% Waste Saved 


It is unnecessary to remind you that executives today are 
sparing no efforts in eliminating waste. The important point 
is that here is a practical way of making a real saving. 


The Choquette Patent Waste Saver attached to any card 
reclaims half the material formerly wasted. It works inde- 
pendently—it is out of the way. 


If you want more information, write. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


Carding is one of the first important opera- 
tions in a spinning mill, and if the card is 
not properly ground, it cannot produce 
good work and does not give the stock a 
fair start through the mill. 


As specialists for nearly sixty years in the 
manufacture of card grinding machinery, 
we are prepared to give you service based 
on this long experience. 


To produce good work, good tools are 
necessary. Let us have the width and make 
of your cards. We are certain we can tell 
you something of interest. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—— 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


. 
= ~ 
ST te lead 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 
bringing out the many natural quali- 


ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


We es Ca Pet ll belie 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 
We have had over 60 years’ experi- 


ence in tanning fine leathers. 
~~ 


ty ee R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Increases Production, Improves Quality Hoboken, N, J. 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Direct Factory Representatives for the South 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. | 
101 Augusta St. - Greenville, S. C. 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works: Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
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- Wool—Continued 


(Continued from page 139) 
pa't of the Texas clip has now been 
moved to the mills. The good wools 
remaining are quoted $1.10-$1.12 and 
f eight months 


wools 90-93c. 
Northern California wools are selling 
around $1.00 for the best and the 
middle counties at 85-90c. Territory 


wools are quite firm with staple % 
blood running $1.00-$1.05 for choice 
material. French combing ™% blood 
sells at 95-98c. Three-eighths blood 


and %4 blood wools sell around goc 


‘and hag respectively. In the grease 
wools delaine is quoted 45-46c; Ohio 
% a 44-46c; Ohio 3%s blood 43- 
44c; Ohio % blood, 43-44c. In the 


woolen wools the most active is the 
B super pulled wool which is quoted 
82-85c running up to 9g0c for choice 
white wool. During the week several 
consignments of scoured carbonized 
wool arrived from the Continent total- 
ing 183 bales. The amount of 
scoured wool for clothing purposes in 
bond Boston, July 9, was down to the 
low point of 620,000 Ibs. with scoured 
carpet wool at 272,000 lbs. 

An English authority reviewing the 
situation states that the chief result 
of the recent London auctions has been 
the establishment of a remarkably 
sound basis of values. The continued 
and increasing domination of wool is 
both surprising and perplexing to 
manufacturers both in Great Britain 
and the United States who are not 
only finding business insufficient to 
keep machinery fully occupied but are 
finding it impossible in ordinary 
standard lines to compete and secure 
adequate returns. In all circles, ex- 
cept that of the wool grower, there is 
considerable apprehension lest values 
of the raw material should open too 
high a level for the new wool season 
and so retard the chances of good 
business for the textile industry. 





Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phil- 
adelphia and New York for the week 
ended July 30, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 











Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs.: 

Week 

Ended 

July 30 1927 1926 
Te t 11, 420, 000 149, 239,006 500, 000 
Foreign : 866, 000 87,120, 000 B07, 000 
oT rere 12, 286, 000 236,359,000 246,107,000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Bos ae 866,000 132, 607,000 
Ph elphia 761,000 , 103, 24,418 
New York 1,052, 000 34,929,000 34, 396,000 


2,679,000 164,752,000 191,691,000 
*MacDay Reworked Wool Coa., Wor- 
Mass., is the purchaser of the 
Phoenix Mills property at Millbury, 
Mass. The Phoenix property was form- 


ceste F. 


erly operated by the Wedram Co. on 
commission dyeing and finishing of raw 
stoc< and goods, which suspended busi- 
ness in 1925. The new owners will ope- 
rate a wool reworking plant on this 
proverty, transferring all the machinery 
wh h they have been operating in 


Wo -cester to the new location. 


Quotations Show Strength 
New Clip Held Mainly in Strong 
Hands 


PHILADELPHIA.— Local 
demonstrated this week, 
faction of the wool 
porary declines in buying have no 
effect on prices. Quotations have been 
strong, even on slightly less turn-over 
and restriction of orders to territory 
wools. Instead of concessions show- 
ing in asking prices, the actual sale 
quotations has been moved up inside 
the two-cent clean range, making the 
basis 80-82c for quarterbloods. 

Fair sized orders have been re- 
ceived by dealers in territory wools. 
Demand has not centered on any one 
grade, but spread over the list from 
quarters to fine combing. One phase 
of the situation, the restricted offer- 
ings or bids on Montana wools, might 
be taken to indicate a rather bullish 
nosition, if other territory grades were 
not easily obtainable. But dealers 
have been very careful to state the 
sentiment or tone of current activity 
‘+ wools does not mean a swift up- 
turn in prices is due. It is apparent 
the greater part of the clip has 


dealers 
to the satis- 
trade that tem- 


passed 


to strong hands among dealers, and 
the ascent to higher levels must be 
gradual. 

Despite a rather small interest in 
fleece wools quotations hold firm at 
43-44c, basis quarterblood and three- 
eights Ohio. No wool has been sold 
on the high end of the range this 


week, the limited business being done 
at 43c. Those dealers, however, 
own fleeces at 40-4Ic, or higher, are 
striving to make a market at 45¢ for 
their wools, that being their present 
auotation for big lots. Consensus 
shows 44c to be the expected fall level 
for quarters, and manufacturers ex- 
pect at least that price before the 
present movement is over. The fact 
knitting yarn spinners have received 
sampling orders from two big sources 
of consumption, the sweater and bath 
ing suit trades—the former for refill 
business and the latter in preparation 
for the new season—gives a basis of 
fact to the possibilitv of fleeces 
ing into line within 
weeks. 


1 
who 


mov- 
the next few 
Carpet Wools Firm 

Carpet wools show little change. 
Some better volume of varns have 
been moved, but mills are slow to re- 
place wools because of the colorless 
appearance the retail market. 
Carpet wool prices, however, remain 
firm and no have been 
granted because of the difficulty of re- 
placing stocks at anything like the 
present selling prices. 


Pulled Wools Quiet 


of 


concessions 


Pulled wools have been rather 
quiet, although keeping pace in 


strength of quotations with the rest 
of the wool market. Choice B supers 
are held firm at 84-85c on a limited 
demand, with scattering sales at 83c. 
A few 


sales of C super, of average 
quality, were made at 73c. There is 


some difficulty in getting selection of 
quality, the activity during the 
early part of July cleaned dealers of 
stock, and pullers have reduced their 
offerings. Noils are moving in small 
quantities. Dealers say that it is hard 
to pick up any big lots, but combers 
are more active and the supply situa- 
tion is expected to ease off shortly. 


as 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C.) 
Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co......... 114 117 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 98 101 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 82 91 
POTN LOE «win a:e s wa eae os 7h 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 139 142 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

ae 109% 
Cannon Mfg. Co. “(par "$10) 20 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

Ns Ginna ate e-a haha 14 16 
Chadwick. Hoskins Co., 8% 

NT shia rah eke ac av ke Se a 102 cate 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 109 113 
Clara Mfg. Co.. : 80 90 
Climax Spinning et. 115 126 
EO MEIER oo aw co &aaer we ocd 65 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 100 105 
RR RI x eee cas ote ees 100 whet 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd... 44 48 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 10 
Eastern Mfg. Co..... mae 60 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

SRR Par ee ae 101 103 
Gibson Mfg. Co..... oh 130 + 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. : no 61 
Gray Mfg. Co... , Th 8h 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9 11 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

4k) 5:5 atdbnate Anes asso 101 wi 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... 75 85 
Imperial Yarn Mills..... 90 97 
Jennings Cotton Mills... 217 230 
RAMEORG PUIG <0. cciecccicscc 109 115 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 116 126 
= ae d 50 
Majestic Mfg. Co.......... 174 wa 
Mansfield Mills ccetieia rabin’ 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 35 38 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

7% vfd wade a a eke a 65 85 
Myers Mill ... SO 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 110 
gig fo” ae ches 80 
Perfection Sninning Co. 192 106 
Ranlo Mfg. Co.. aie ek ee 139 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.. ; 80 is 
Roanoke Mills, 7%% Ist 

RE aa ab a akinra Sia de alesse 97 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

SN Vo 6 -ien sd cnler'al ian ‘ek gate Ja 96 100 
Rosemary. 7% % pfd....... 98% ... 
Rowan (¢ ‘otton Mills Co z 90 98 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... SS 97 
Sterling Spinning Co....... 105 115 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 109 Sri 
Victory Yarn Mills Co...... 60 O7 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. 60 TO 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Ine., 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 90 95 
Anderson Cotton Mills...... 110 114 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 70 75 
Pe ere 225 s45 
Arcadia Mills, pfd...... 101 oe 
Arkwright Mills ........... 100 os 
Augusta Factory, Ga........ 10 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 1000 
Seaumont Mie. C@.....-<ccce 300 
tseaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd. 101 ee 
i a ee ee ernietie 3 47 
Belton Mille, pia... .<. ccc 94 96 
0! Sa 132 137 
Ribb Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd...... 100 102 
Brandon Mills, pfd.......... 99 oa 
eae 125 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10). 18 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

EE wawaa tien candies ae Wm 12 14 
Ct NEN aia ui eaten p wrace 134 140 
Chiquola Mfg. Co..... 293 300 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd. aa 100 102 
Ciifton Mie. Coi....<.. cote ce 140 
Clinton Cotton Mills. hen ae es 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 132 137 
COWBOND THe 6. c.c.cce vicct-vns 70 75 
DD. BB: Convene: C0i..:6 665 cece 108 112 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........ 130 140 
Darlington Mfg. Co......... 75 85 
DPGROR TENS sic cad cise nas 100 ase 
ROGGE TREE 5 cer cas x cues 95 100 
Dunean Mills, pfd.......... 94 17 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.... 94 105 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd ; 92 o4 
Enterprise a a ee 120 149 
Gafines Mfg. a2 6 71 75 

ainesville C a. ‘Mills, Ga. 180 185 
G ‘le nwood Mills .......«-..+ 130 85 
CCR BR 0.co dees 6 caae 83 86 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ 120 125 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.:... 400 5 
Grendel Mills ......... 250 


(801) 


Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 
SN He oda a id itdi'd, Sahat ds aides Vegoenea 49 


ED oo an ow wnceen aioe 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 143 147 


a 
So 





we eee rere ° 125 
Inman Mills, pfd.......... 102 ‘ 
PO =r 230 ain 
BUN DR 6 hci viiesecvese 147 152 
SUG DIN, DEE v6.00 22 ee 103 105 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.. 110 “as 
Lancaster Cotton Mills...... 250 260 
Laurens Cotton Mills....... 150 ag 
Limestone Cotton Mills..... 120 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...... 130 “as 
Mariboro Mille .....scccoecs 25 26 
a 2 are eer 300 bis 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd...... 93 96 
Monarch Mills ........«::- 129 133 
Monarch Mills, pfd.......... 101 
Musgrove Cotton Mills...... 75 "80 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 123 126 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... V75 “3s 
Norris Cotton Mills........ cote 7 
Orr Cotton Mills........... 100 103 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.....-.. 99 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co..... a 215 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. a acta 103 wie 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class : 

A, pfd. (Par, $80)....... 79 81 
Pelham Mills ..... c++. 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills........ 1380 je 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.........- 133 135 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co anes 85 91 
Poinsett Mills ........s--++ 70 75 
Riverside Mills (Par, $12.50) 11 
Riverside and Dan. River m 

ES cc etawavaderecuneees 170 175 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

eS) Saar 99 102 
pe | ea 90 93 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga......... 50 ag 
Spartan Mills ........ 152 ie 
Toxaway Mills (Par. 32% 34% 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 39 44 
Union-Buffalo Mills, lst pfd. 

(ex. Givi) «. a eiianael ats 93 94 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ‘ond pfd. Ps 

(ex. div.) aes crs pees 1 53 
Victor - Monaghan Company 

CaS Pree ce 103 104 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

OEs dees codensevdnavess 110 1138 
Wallace Mfg. Co.......+<0- 75 oa 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 ase 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 139 145 
Watts Mille .....-.cceeees we 50 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ 90 93 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd........ 100 105 
Whitney Mfg. Co........--- 5D 65 
Williamston Mills ......... 200 we 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co... 115 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 124 27 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

OER sac eeneeeny ace ; : 92 94 
Canadian Mills Divided on 


Effect of Higher Cotton 
MonTREAL, CANADA.—During 
last nine months the price of 
cotton has advanced around 
Such an advance has handicapped 
some of the Canadian cotton textile 
manufacturers, because there is a lag 
between the price of 
the raw material and a corresponding 


the 
TAaW 


50% 


an advance in 


advance in the price of the finished 
product. 

Many of the Canadian textile mills 
concluded their fiscal year on March 
31, last. Sincé that date there has 
been an increase in the price of the 
raw material amounting to about 
25% For those textile companies 


which were fortunate enough to have 
large stocks of raw material on hand 
before the upward movement began, 


the trend of 


price raw cotton was 
anything but a misfortune; many of 
the mills, though, which are now buy- 


ing raw cotton at the increased price 
find that it is not possible to obtain 
a corresponding increase in the price 
of the finished product. 





American Net & Twine Co., 
ton, Ala., 
addition, 


Annis- 
has almost completed its new 
according to Col. H. F. Wil- 
liamson who has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to New York. Machinery for 
the new section is now arriving and will 
be coming in until September or October, 
Col. Williamson said. It is expected that 
all machinery will be installed shortly 
before the year closes and that operation 


in the new section will begin early in 
1928. With the new section in operation 
there will be about 75 persons added to 


the payroll of the mill. 
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1927 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The ‘Green Book’’ 


Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely revised 
annually with reports on new mills and changes in estab- 
lished firms. This directory is a complete index to the 
textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I1—Complete Directory of Mills. 


Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 
mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 
or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
name of buyer and,in most cases what they buy. List of Investment 
and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 


Part II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 


Part I1l—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
Dealers and Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 


Part I1V—Commission and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 
Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 
Part Vi—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goocs Brokers with kind of goods handled. 





DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 

















Published by 


e 
The Standard Reference Authority of the Textile World 


Textile Industry—Since 1870 
° Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER BLANK 


Bracpon, Lorp & Nace Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ for which please send prepaid 
OrriciAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Drrectory as checked below: 


Travelers’ Edition ¢ " | Office Edition $5 
“~~ Flexible covers >3 ~~ Stiff covers, thumb indexed ~ » 


Special Combination Subscription to $6 
TeExTILE Wortp with Travelers’ Edition 
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The Personal Page—Continued 


hn R. Marjerison, for the’ last 19 


ve superintendent oi the spinning de- 
par ent of the Arlington Mills, Law- 
re Mass., and who has been con- 
nected with that company for more than 
30 vears, has resigned. His position is 
ti left vacant. 

James Campbell is now overseer of 
weaving at the McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse branch of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


D. F. Clark has resigned as overseer 
of carding in Mill No. 1 of the Henri- 
etta (N. C.) Mills. 

Francis P. Gallagher, overseer of the 
finishing department of the Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for the last 12 
years, has resigned his position. 

Frank Irons, overseer of weaving for 
the Eaton Rapids ( Mich.) Woolen Mills, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany to accept a similar position with 
the Auburn Mills, Canadian Woolens, 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada. 


E. L. Whitesell is now overseer of 
carding at the Elmira Mills, Burlington, 
nA. 

Millard Sharpe is now overseer of 
finishing at the Elmira Mills, Burling- 
ton (N. C.), a position he formerly held. 

H. S. Fowler, overseer of card- 
ing at the Arkwright Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position in Mill No. 1 of the Henri- 
etta (N. C.) Mills. 


J. D. Smith, overseer of spinning at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Grif- 
fin (Ga.), has resigned. 

V. D. Shepard has tendered his res- 
ignation as overseer of spinning at the 
High Point (N. C.) Yarn Mills to ac- 
cept a similar position in the Elmira 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


J. C. Hester is now overseer of night 
spinning in the High Shoals (N. C.) 
Mills of the Manville Jenckes Co. 

A. L. Banister, formerly time-keeper 
at the Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C, 
has taken a position as overseer of weav- 
ing with the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Clyde Murray, formerly with the 
Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, N. C., is 
now overseer of dyeing at the Elmira 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Thos. Stewart, night overseer of 
carding at the Apalache plant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Arlington, S. C., 
has been promoted to day overseer of 


carding, 


John E. Ryan, foreman mechanic for 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., where he had been employed for 
l3 years, has resigned to accept a similar 
position in Charlton, Mass. 


George Brown, master mechanic of 
. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Foremen’s 
Club of Albany and vicinity at the an- 
nual association meeting. P. N. Noss, 
of the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., was 
elected financial secretary of the organ- 


Wats 


George Victory, of the Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has succeeded 
Monroe Snead as intermediate hand at 

axhaw (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Zeb Bradford who has been superin- 
lent of the Vance Cotton Mills, Salis- 
N. C. for several years has resigned 
‘at position to become superintendent 
: Barringer Mig. Co. Rockwell, 
4 { 


D. D. McAllister is now overseer of 


weaving at the 
Gainesville, Ga. 

E. T. Moon now holds the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Pelham, 


Ga., Mills. 


J. S. Steelman is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Grier Cot- 


ton Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Jchn J. Joyce, formerly overseer of 
carding for the Standish Worsted Co., 
Penacook, N. H., has acéepted a position 
as carder for the Seneca Knitting Mills, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Chicopec Mig 


George R. Kay has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning in the Rockdale Mill 
of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., North- 
bridge, Mass., and gone to Plainfield, 
Conn. 

Eli Sarazin, formerly overseer of 
weaving for the Quinapoxet ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Co., has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving for Gay Bros., 
Cavendish, Vt. 

S. T. Enloe has resigned as night 
overseer of carding in the Hawthorne 
Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C., to be- 
come night superintendent of the plant 
of the Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Charles N. Dailey has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the She- 
tucket Worsted Mills, Baltic, Conn. He 
comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 

J. Hill has taken a position as over- 
seer of weaving with the Sutherland 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Paul McCants, second hand in card- 
ing in Mill No. 1 of the Baldwin plant 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., has been promoted to night 
overseer of carding in Mill No. 2. 

George W. Davis has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Everett- 
Norfolk Co., Lebanon, N. H. Mr. Davis 
comes from R. Wolfenden & Sons, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

William Starling has accepted a po- 
sition as overseer in a woglen mill in 
Two Rivers, Wis. Be comes from 
Medway, Mass. 

D. J. Whitehead has resigned as boss 
spinner at the plant of the Champlain 
Silk Mills, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Walter Lyles has taken a position as 
night overseer of carding in the Haw- 
thorne Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. 

John F. Price has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the Pond- 
ville Woolen Mill, Auburn, Mass. Mr. 
Price was formerly employed at Wales, 
Mass. 

David Irvine severed his connection 
with the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Asso- 
ciates after 32 years of continuous 
service, the last 22 of which was as 
overseer of the spinning department. 
He will enter the real estate and in- 
surance business in Ludlow. 

B. L. Solesbee, formerly overseer of 

carding at the Martel Mills, Asheville, 
N. C., is now overseer of No. 1 carding 
at the California Cotton Mills, Oakland, 
Cal. 
O. M. Lipe, formerly with the Ar- 
cadia Mills, Spartanburgh, S. C., is 
now second hand in carding at the 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 

J. A. Kirkpatrick has resigned as 
master mechanic for the Mollohon plant 
of the Kendall Mills, Inc., Newberry, S. 
C., to accept a similar position with the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

G. L. Brown is now master mechanic 
at the plant of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 





UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


ry: 1018) 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. 


system to yarn on standard or super 
Any kind of yarn, including rayon 


converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 





WEAVING 


on Commission 


Firm of 65 looms, fully 
equipped to manufacture 
large production of either 
crepe or georgette fabrics. 
desires connection with re- 
liable firm to weave on com- 
mission. 


Address, K. M. 5. Cec 
% Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1 time 
2 time 
3 time 
4 times 


Berke ke 


Men Wanted 


Yarn Salesman 


Wanted 


Man familiar with the Mid- 
dle West trade on Sweater 
and Hosiery Wool and 
Merino Yarns. Answer, 
stating experience and refer 
ences. 


Address 
334 


Adv. 503, Textile World 
urth Ave New Yor! 


teenage 


Napping Machine Operator 


Goods 


Position 


Cotton 
Machines 


Experienced on Shoe 

Woonsocket Steady 

State Experience and Salary wanted 
ST. LOUIS FINISHING CO 


2131 Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo 


Wanted 


ond Hand or Fixer 
Operator on 
needle 
underwear 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


A good Sex 
good 
or latch 


wool 


Also one 
spring needle 
machines for 


Cooper 
knitting 


471, Textile World, 
Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


young man to sell 
worsted and 
Only those wh 
nsidered Reference 


referred 
494, Textile World 
New York 


tablished 


Position Wanted 


Silk Mill 
Superintendent 
Able 


and 


executive, with practical 
ability in 
and silk yarns. 
Also thorough knowledge of or- 
ganizing, 
ity, 
and purchasing. 
with any present 
Open for a position in South or 
East. 


Address 
334 


technical pro- 


cessing rayon 
personnel work, qual- 
production methods 
Not connected 
concern at 


costs, 


Adv 


Fourth 


495, Textile World, 
Ave., New York 


CHEMIST—DYER 


wishes position as chemist. Graduate 


Tec hnic al 
England 


seventeen 


in Chemistry 
College 
tical 


and Dyeing, 
Huddersfield, 


dver of 


Prac 
years’ expe 
with woolens, 


goods At 


oratory ot 


mence union piece 


lab 


manutacturer In 


present employed in 
color 
color d 


Forty-eight 


charge of ‘partment for past 


nine years years of age 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


508, 
Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Men Wanted 


. 
Unusual Opportunity 
Large and prominent manufac- 
turer of  Sulphonated Oils, 
Specialties including complete 
line of Textile Products, seeks 
several salesmen with unusual 
ability and experience in this 
line. Salary, drawing account, 
or commission basis. All replies 
treated strictly confidentially. 
Write fully giving age, experi- 
ence, qualifications, references. 


Address Adv. 506, Textile World, 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 


FOREMAN 


experienc ed 
plant 
experience, 


Wanted 
throwing 
State 
cellent 


foreman for silk 
nearby Philadelphia 

giving references. Ex- 

opportunity for good man 

Address Adv. 511, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa 


Wanted 
Hosiery Dyer 


Capable man with at least five years’ ex 
perience on all kinds of ladies’ hose 
Reply in confidence, giving details of ex 
perience and expectations 


Address Adv Textile World, 
334 Fourth New York 


509, 
Ave., 


WANTED 


Experienced Fixer 
ON SCOTT & WILLIAMS HOSIERY 
MACHINES 


Adv. 510, Textile World 
Fourth Ave., New York 


\ddress 
334 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Wanted silk throwing mill in 
Penna. State experience, giving ref 

erences and salary expected. 
\ddress Adv 
828 Drexel 


for 


Ae 
Bldg., 


Textile World, 
Phila., Pa 


TODAY 


—A good time to make 
a list of the machines 
and equipment in your 
plant that are not in 
use, or those odd lots of 
yarns or supplies that 
you have no further 
use for. 


Send the list to the 
Clearing House Depart- 
ment of Textile World. 
A small advertisement 
at a low cost will help 
you secure buyers. The 
rates are printed at the 
head of every Clearing 
House page. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Situations Wanted 
Te | 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
Intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER KNITTING OR FIXER IN UNDER- 
WEAR MILL Position wanted by man 34 years 
of age, English, married Worked on all grades 
underwear in cotton, rayon, silk, glove lining and 
jersey cloth Familiar with Tompkins, Crane, Staf- 
tord & Holt, Brinton and Wildman machines. Good 
recommendations 

O. B. 411, Textile 


World, Boston, Mass 


FINISHING 


SUPT. WET AND 
wanted by man 55 
Worked on all 
yarn plain or milled 
and American finishing 
mendations 

0. B. 75 


DRY 
years of age, 
worsted—dyed 


Position 
English, married 
and vigoureaux 

Familiar with English 
machines Good recom- 


pieces 
dyes, 


8, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER KNITTING IN HOSIERY MILL 
Position wanted by man 27 years of age, American 
married. Worked on ladies’, children’s and men’s 
hose Familiar with S&W, Standard, Brinton, Hep- 
worth, Wright, Merrow and Union Special machines 
Good recommendations 

0. B. 900, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WOOLEN MILL 
of age American 


AND DESIGNER IN 

Position wanted by man 50 years 

married Worked on worsteds, 

cassimeres, medium and shoddy goods Familiar 

with all makes of machinery Good recommendations 
Oo. B. 906, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. & DESIGNER Posi- 
m wanted by man 55 years of age, English. 
married Worked on all classes of goods, men’s 
wear anm@ dress Good references. 
Oo. B; Sai, World, Boston, 


goods 
Textile Mass 

SUPT. OF WORSTED MILL (SCOURING, CARD- 

ING COMBING DRAWING AND SPINNING) 

Position wanted by man 45 years of age, French, 

married Worked on all classes of worsteds fron 

oarse to very fine. Familiar with both English 
and French machines. Good recommendations. 
0. B. 1031, Textile World, Mass 


Soston, 
SECOND HANI* WEAVING, ASSISTANT DE 
SIGNER Position wanted by man 28 years of age 
English, single Worked on wool and worsteds, cot 
ginghams, drills, shirtings, silks, satins and 
Familiar with D&K, Draper, Whitin, Staf 
machines Good references 

©. B. 1081, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WORKS 
Frenc! 


BLEACHERY OR PRINT 
Position wanted by man 50 years of age, 
married Worked on all classes and weights 
on, silk and cotton, silk goods and rayon 
recommendations 
0. B. 1086, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


August 6, 192 


3 inches 4 inches 
ltime $10.50 $13.2 
2 times 19.20 
3 times 27.90 


4 times 36.00 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of « 
intendents or overseers for any depart 
of mill work may learn of suitable 
upon application by mail or telepho 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile Wor! 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER 
wanted by 


COTTON FINISHING 
man 37 years of age, English 
Worked on cotton piece goods. Familia 
mangles, calenders, etc Good references 

©. B. 1124, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


SECOND HAND OR WET FINISHING OR «| 
SEER MENDING AND BURLING. 
b man 25 years of age, American, 
on woolens, worsteds and cotton 
tullers, washers, dryers, and all 
Good recommendations. 
O. B. 1143, Textile 
WEAVING IN 
MILL. Position wanted by man 
American, married. Worked on wo« 
cotton and worsted. Familiar with ( 
ton & Thayer, Knowles, Knowles magazir 
Draper Good recommendations. 
0. B. 1208, Textile World, 


Positior 
single 
Famil 
kinds of 
World, Boston, Ma 
OVERSEER 
WORSTED 
ol age 


worsteds, 


WOOLEN 


Boston, Ma 
OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 
years of age, American, married. Worked 
classes of goods, raw stock, piece goods an 
Familiar with all principal makes of 

dye house Good references 
©. B. 1256, Textile World, 


machir 


Soston, M 


OVERSEER 
TOPS Position 
Yankee, single. 
weaving yarns, 
top machines 


DYEING 


WORSTED YARN 
wanted by man 28 years 

Worked on tops, knitting y 

Familiar with Klauder-Wel 

Good recommendations. 

©. B. 189, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. PRESSED OR WOVEN 
FELTS OR COTTON WARP FABRICS P n 
wanted by man 49 years of age, American ried 
Familia with machinery used commonly the 
nanufacture of above fabrics Good 
mendations 

©. B. 283, Textile 


World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER DRESSING IN WLN. OR WST 
MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 
English, married. Worked on worsted men’s wear 
and dress goods, also linings, shirtings and plaids 
on cotton. Familiar with spooling, winding, warping, 
beaming, dressing and slashing machines. Good 
recommendations. 


O. B. 196, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


AGENT, MGR., SUPT: OR OFFICE MANAGER 
IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 
44 vears of age, American, married. Worked on 
men’s wear woolen overcoatings, suitings, blankets, 
ladies’ dress goods and cloakings, men’s wear 
worsteds, automobile upholstery fabrics, etc. Good 
recommendations 


B. 134, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC 


The Arabian Nights told us of two magic 


words, “Open Sesame’’ which opened the 
doors of the hidden cave. 


The modern interpretation is found in the 
following words “wanted” and “‘for sale.” 
These have “‘opened the door” for many a 
mill man who has used the Clearing House 
pages of Textile World. 


These columns are available to you as a 
means of selling or buying “used but use- 


ful” 


supplies, etc. 


machines and equipment, small lots of 


Advertisements must reach us before 4 p. m. 


on Wednesday to appear in the issue dated 
Saturday of that week. 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





